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xii THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY 
THIS JOURNAL has been founded on the conviction 


that a constructive treatment of Christianity will make 
for a better understanding between the isolated Commun- 
ions of Christendom. The destructive method has had 
its full opportunity and will continue to have it and ought 
to have it. But it has developed no power to unite and 
it is most effective in promoting division. 


It is not neutral territory that is sought, where courtesy 
and diplomacy would naturally tend to avoid issues and 
to round off the sharp edges of truth and conviction, 
but rather common ground where loyalty to Christ and 
to convictions about Him and His Church will be secure 
from the tendency to mere compromise or to superficial 
and artificial comprehension. The purpose is to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and to induce a better 
understanding and a truer sense of fellowship. 


This journal is and must be unofficial. The Churches 
are not and in the nature of things cannot make them- 
selves responsible for it. It will be responsible for the kind 
of writers admitted to its pages, but the writers alone will 
be responsible for what appears over their own names. 


Two conditions are imposed: First, that the Faith and 
Work and Thought of each Communion shall be presented 
in its absolute integrity including and not avoiding differ- 
ences; and second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY recognizes the need 
that is finding expression in every organized Christian 
Church—the need of the impact of the whole of Chris- 
tianity on the race. It has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian Churches. It will 
therefore have no editorial pronouncements. It offers 
itself rather as a Forum where the isolated Churches 
of Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one 
another through the things that they themselves posi- 
tively hold to be vital to Christianity. 


Tue CONSTRUCTIVE invites the free, living and delib- 
erate statement of actual, operative belief. 


THE 
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QUARTERLY 


The World’s Need of the Church 


By Wiiuiam Tempe, M.A., D.Litt., 
Chairman, Life and Liberty Movement. 


There can be no doubt that in quite recent years the 
Church has been counting for less in the religious life of 
the world than was once the case, and among the reasons 
for this is the steady growth of that individualism in 
religion which received a great impetus at the time of 
the Reformation, and has been gathering force almost 
ever since. The mediaeval Church had steadily claimed 
to give guidance with regard to all affairs in life, in- 
cluding national politics, the governing principles of 
commerce and industry, and many another sphere 
which has lately been commonly thought of as purely 
secular. We may think that the mediaeval Church 
pursued this end by wrong methods. In its attempt 
to guide the States it became itself a State, using the 
instruments appropriate to political states, with the 
result that in the period next before the Reformation 
the Papacy, which was its organ for expressing the 
guidance which it had to offer to the world on large 
issues, was mainly concerned with the affairs of its own 
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Italian Principality, and was so regarded by the states- 
men of the time. But even if the method was wrong 
the goal was surely right. If the Bible stands for any- 
thing at all it stands for the conviction that the sphere 
wherein God’s purpose is wrought out is not confined 
to the inner life of the individual soul, but includes the 
whole great field of history with all the aspirations and 
endeavours that go to make it up. And the whole 
Bible closes with the book of Revelation, i which are 
set forth the two rival principles which either in their 
purity or in varying degrees of mutual mingling actually 
determine the course of history at any time. On the 
one side is the principle of love with its method of sacri- 
fice, symbolized in the Lamb that had been slain; and on 
the other side the principle of pride or self-assertion 
with its instrument of force, symbolized in the great 
wild beast. And these two principles express themselves 
in two civilizations. One is Babylon the Great, of which 
the character is self-assertiveness, and the instrument 
force, breaking down all opposition and_ subjecting 
nations to its will: the other is the Holy City, the new 
Jerusalem, which men cannot build in their own strength 
but which, when it comes at all, comes down out of 
heaven from God, who is Love. 

The principle of pride expressing itself in force always 
ends in catastrophe. Time after time civilizations resting 
on this basis have collapsed, and it is always possible to 
trace their collapse to the operation of this principle. 
It would not be true to say that society to-day in no 
degree rests upon the principle of love; but no society has 
ever yet been organized upon the assumption, which is 
the essence of the Christian faith, that love is the supreme 
power in the world, so that every purpose or policy 
which is alien from love is doomed to catastrophe, while 
all such purposes as are in accordance with love are 
assured at last, if not at first, of perfect fulfilment. This 
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must be part of what we mean when we say that God 
is Love. 

When we turn to consider the secular efforts of man- 
kind to reach a form of civilization which shall give 
satisfaction to their souls, we find that the aim all through 
is to establish an ordered liberty. In the ancient world 
we find two kinds of society. There is an almost anarchic 
freedom in the nomad tribes, though to be sure these 
allow little liberty to their own individual members in 
regard to whatever may be thought important to the 
welfare of the tribe itself. On the other side there is a 
form of political order possessed of real stability, but 
purchased by the total denial of freedom. Despotic 
order and disordered liberty hold the field. Everything 
that we call progress seems to begin with Ancient Greece. 
When we read the Homeric poems we read in the Greek 
language accounts of a Greek society not at all different 
in its main outlines from the general society of the East 
of which we read in contemporary books in the Bible. 
But except so far as Europe has touched the East, the 
East remains unchanged. An old diplomatist was lately 
asked by a younger colleague who had been appointed 
to work in Persia, what he should read with a view to 
acclimatizing his mind to present day Persian con- 
ditions. And the old diplomatist, who had served his 
country in Persia, answered, “Read the Book of Esther. 
On the whole it is the best account of Persian society 
to-day that you can find.” But Europe bears no 
resemblance to the description of Greek society that we 
find in Homer; in fact “Europe” is just the sphere 
in which there has been applied a method and principle 
which originated in Greece, namely, the use of human 
reason working upon experience of the past to modify 
that experience in the future. Instead of accepting 
events as they come, and assuming that because they 
have once happened they must always happen, the Greek 
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spirit, which is the spirit of progress, enquires whether 
there is some alterable cause or condition to which 
may be traced whatever in the experience of past and 
present is undesirable, so that by altering the cause or 
condition man may make his experience more satisfying 
in the future. It was among the tiny Greek States, 
growing up in their separate little valleys, cut off from 
one another by steep ranges of high hills, and seemingly 
fashioned by Providence for the production of small 
societies in which political experiments might be tried, 
that there arose what we now call civilization, namely, 
the attempt to establish an ordered liberty. And as we 
watch the history of this civilization in Greece, it is at 
once apparent that success is only attained so long as 
there is pressure from an outside source. The States 
which stand for freedom can maintain their unity through 
the subordination of personal or sectional interests to 
the welfare of the whole community so long, but only 
so long, as there is danger from an outside foe. When 
the danger is removed, faction almost immediately 
springs up and men follow sectional interests, leaving the 
welfare of the community to look after itself. And so 
Greek civilization goes down before the Macedonian con- 
queror, who indeed carried the philosophy and art of 
Greece all over the world, and by mingling it in Palestine, 
and still more in Alexandria—the city founded by the 
conqueror in his own name——with the religious tradition 
of the Jews, brought about the fusion which made 
possible the advent of Christianity, the religion at once 
of progress and of submission to the Divine Will. But the 
political side of Greek life could only be carried through 
the world in a half-hearted way, for the despotism of 
the conqueror was the denial of the goal which it had 
sought. 

The tale is taken up by Rome, and once more the same 
thing appears. The real greatness of Rome, the great- 
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ness which made the Empire possible, was already a 
thing of the past by the time that the Empire began to 
exist. Rome is found at its greatest at the war with 
Hannibal, when the Consul who had thrown away the 
army which seemed to be Rome’s last defence, was 
solemnly thanked by the Senate itself, because he had 
not despaired of the Republic. But here once more, 
so soon as the foreign danger is removed, internal faction 
becomes predominant. Freedom slays itself and Julius 
Caesar stands for the attempt to give a measure of 
freedom on an unparalleled scale to the subject peoples 
of the Empire, while the whole society is welded together 
by despotic military power. 

The principles are seen more clearly in the ancient 
civilizations than in our own, because we can read their 
story in its completeness, and trace not only their rise 
but also their fall. The modern civilizations of Europe 
and America are not yet in their decline, and it is more 
difficult to trace the process at work; it would in any 
case take too long, even had I the ability, to make the 
analysis which could show that ordered liberty as in 
the past had been achieved only under the pressure of 
external danger. When that pressure is removed liberty 
tends to degenerate into licence, and the State either 
disintegrates or else retains its unity because it is gripped 
by some strong man who, preserving, it may be, much 
liberty in local action, imposes unity upon it by despotic 
means. The lesson of history is surely quite clear. 
Whether we like it or not, war has been the consolidator 
of nations. It is in the struggle against the outside foe 
that men are found able to enjoy liberty without abusing 
it, and when that peril is removed they have not the 
strength to overcome the temptations incident to liberty. 

We may paraphrase our main thesis and substitute 
for Ordered Freedom such a: phrase as Personality in 
Fellowship. The whole demand of all the modern move- 
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ments is for the full recognition of personality. The 
source of labour unrest is not to be found generally in a 
sense of injustice with regard to the distribution of 
this world’s goods, but rather in the sense—often only 
half conscious—that along with that injustice there goes 
a denial, at least in part, of the poor man’s personality. 
What others enjoy as a right he must accept as a favour. 
During the hours of work he is a mere tool and not a 
person; he has no control over the industry in which his 
labour is an indispensable element. His labour, which 
is after all nothing but himself labouring, is bought in 
the market like any other commodity, and those who 
buy tend to buy as cheaply as they can. All of this is 
felt as an outrage upon personality and a denial of what 
lies at the root of Christian faith. Similarly in recent 
times we have passed away from the abstract political 
thought which set the State and the individual over 
against one another with no intermediate factors, and 
we have come to recognize that associations of men, 
inasmuch as they have a purpose, have also all the moral 
marks of personality, and must be allowed freedom to 
live their own lives, provided always that they do not 
prevent others from doing the same. This is still more 
abundantly true of the nation itself, and in the struggle 
for small nations in the war against Germany the Allied 
nations have been seeking to allow the full expression of 
national personality wherever it may be found. But 
personality, though it is first and foremost a self, only 
reaches its completeness through membership in society; 
and this is true of the collective quite as much as of the 
individual personality. Yet men find this hard to 
believe, and, so soon as freedom is secure, their selfish- 
ness becomes too strong for their instinct for fellowship. 

The world of our day is confronted with two especial 
problems; now the war is over, either we shall at once 
begin to make preparations for the next upon a scale 
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which will reduce even this war to something small and 
trifling; or else we shall build up an international organiza- 
tion to express the principles of fellowship among the 
nations, and the claim that the welfare of humanity must 
always take precedence of the selfish interest of any 
one nation or group of nations at any time. But, as 
Lord Grey has reminded us, we may have a perfect 
engine, yet it will not move without the steam to drive 
it. We may have a perfect scheme for the League of 
Nations, but it will fail, and by its failure shall check 
the attempt it represents for generations, unless there is 
in the nations something which no political machinery 
can call forth,—the spirit of dedication. 

Exactly the same principles govern the industrial 
problem. Industry exists to supply the community with 
goods; but too often, if not invariably, those who are 
concerned in industry are thinking not about the com- 
munity’s need of goods, but about their own share in 
the produce, whether as profits or as wages. The various 
parties to the process confront each other not as co- 
operators, which in solid fact they always are so long as 
the process continues at all, but as antagonists with rival 
interests; and sectional self-seeking tends to ruin the 
common weal. 

Whenever we see a civilization go down in ruin because 
it is based on principles other than those of Love, we see 
a Coming of the Son of Man in power,—a fall of Babylon 
the Great. Every such occasion is an opportunity for 
men to turn to the one source from which can come the 
City that they seek, the goal of all their progress. What 
the world plainly needs, if it can find it, is a society, 
standing within the nations and amongst them, possessed 
of fellowship as a gift from God, knowing how it is that 
men may find the spirit of fellowship and keep it strong 
in their own lives, and exhibiting to the world the life 
of fellowship in thought and speech and act. Such a 
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society the Church is called to be, and, if it is faithful, 
is capable of being. The Kingdom of God set forth in 
the Gospels is based on the perfect recognition of per- 
sonality. There is to be no infringement of freedom; 
by no compulsion whether physical or intellectual, by 
no bribery or cajolery, are men to be brought into the 
obedience of that Kingdom, but by one power only— 
the power of the love of the King manifested in His 
sacrifice, calling out love from the hearts of His subjects. 
But this is the one method by which men can be con- 
trolled, not against their wills, but through and in co- 
operation with their wills. When I act in a certain way 
in order to give pleasure to one whom I love, my action 
is determined by the pleasure of that other; yet there is 
no action in which I feel so free as in this. So it is that 
the service of God is perfect freedom, because it is the 
willing gift of love. 

When we look at the Church to-day or review its past 
history, our first impulse may be to say that it 1s not in 
fact such a free fellowship of the Holy Spirit. And it is 
true that in a great variety of ways in different ages 
it has yielded to the spirit of the world. But it is also 
true, and this is more important and more impressive, 
that perpetually, when men thought that it was dying, 
there has broken out from within itself the energy of the 
Divine life, reforming it and exhibiting once again the 
power of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. The history of 
the Church is the best evidence that, in spite of all that 
worldly Churchmen may have done, there is in this 
society the very life of God, unquenchable, and, as we 
believe, in the end irresistible. 

I write as a member of the Church of England. If the 
Church of England is to become conscious of itself as 
part of such a fellowship of the Holy Spirit—one regiment 
in the army of the Kingdom of God,—the first requisite 
is that it shall become capable, as now it is not capable, 
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of directing its own life, in order that it may become 
conscious of itself as standing in the world with a Divine 
commission, possessed of a gift which the world needs 
but does not possess, and entrusted with the duty of 
manifesting that gift for the glory of God to the world 
which yearns for it but often turns away from it. To 
this end the Life and Liberty Movement, with other 
organizations, is demanding that there be passed through 
the British Parliament, without delay, a Bill that shall 
enable a fully representative Church assembly, repre- 
sentative of laity as truly as of clergy, to legislate in 
matters concerning the church, subject only to Parlia- 
mentary veto, and to direct the affairs of the Church 
as it may be guided by the Holy Spirit. We do not 
suppose in that Movement that one part of Christ’s 
Church all by itself can do what is required; only a 
united Church can witness with power in our divided 
world to the gift of Fellowship, or free unity, which 
God offers to men in Christ. But along with reunion, 
and in this country as an indispensable preliminary to 
it, there must be won freedom for the Church of England 
to govern its own life. It is not conceivable that those 
who proudly call themselves Free Churches, because they 
are not fettered by legislation belonging to a different 
age, which Parliament is now too busy or too apathetic 
to alter, should unite themselves with a Church subject 
to such bondage. But the main concern of this Move- 
ment is not only freedom to pass reforms in our adminis- 
trative system, so that we may no longer waste our 
resources in men and money, and no longer present 
to the world outside an appearance of indifference to 
injustices within the Church’s own life, but beyond this 
that the Church may be capable of standing as a united 
and corporate witness to the gift which is in it,—the 
gift of free fellowship, which is what the world needs if 
it is to reach its ordered liberty. There are in the world 
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abundant movements for progress in various directions, 
and in so far as they are true we know that they are the 
work of God the Holy Spirit. But men cannot have the 
Kingdom of God if they will not have God. It is for the 
Church to show that it does in very truth possess that 
which the world so bitterly needs. It must be done 
not only by talking about it, but by the manifestation of 
real fellowship, along with perfect freedom, in the con- 
duct of all its members. Christians who are politicians 
must express this spirit in politics; Christians who are 
concerned with commerce and industry must express 
it in those spheres. The Church as a whole must express 
it in the ordering of its own life and in its relation to 
other Christian bodies. That it can do so we are bound to 
believe, for to disbelieve is to deny the Gospel. If the 
Church will rise to the height of its opportunity to-day, 
the world will see in it a vast assembly of persons drawn 
from every nation and from every social class, breathing 
the air for lack of which the world is stifling. And then 
the world will turn to the Church to ask where is the 
source of this power; and because they see our free unity, 
our ordered liberty, they will believe that Christ was 
sent by the Father to be the Saviour of the world. 
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By Francis J. McConne.z, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver. 


For several years previous to the Great War certain 
movements had been going forward in the American 
Churches which were more and more making for closer 
co-operation among the Churches. The War itself has 
so quickened these movements that they now contain 
within themselves the large promise of organic union. 
There are certain phases in which these American denomi- 
nations have come to that “‘likemindedness”’ which, the 
social scientists tell us, is indispensable to existence in 
close group relationships. If these tendencies were the 
direct product of the war they might cease with the 
passing of the war; but the war has merely accelerated 
and revealed tendencies which are even more significant 
for peace than for war. Some ideas are at work in the 
minds of religious leaders in all branches of Christianity 
which are part of that logic of events which must unfold 
itself to an inevitable conclusion. 

To begin with, all branches of the Church are alike 
in the spirit of humility before chastisement,—chastise- 
ment all the more severe from the fact that most of it 
has been self-inflicted. The stern critics of the Church 
in the past four years have been leaders of the Church 
themselves. Religious newspapers and magazines have 
abounded in lashings of ecclesiastical organizations,— 
most of the castigation attributed to workers and fighters 
on the European battle-fronts. The present writer 
speaks out of considerable experience on the various 
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fronts in France when he declares his scepticism as to 
this source of much of the criticism. The ordinary Ameri- 
can or British soldier is not particularly hostile to the 
Church. On the contrary, his spontaneously expressed 
opinion is apt to be kindly. It is as a result of the putting 
of “leading” questions that he finally accedes to the 
view of the churchman. It is the churchman who is dis- 
contented, and while some of his strictures are inaccurate, 
others hysterical and others silly, all are noteworthy in 
this, that if the facts which give rise to them were ade- 
quately dealt with most of the objections to Church 
union would be removed. As a matter of. fact, the 
Churches are all alike tasting the bitterness of contrition: 
and this contrition itself makes for better understanding 
and sympathy. The trouble is not that the Churches 
are doing badly: they have done remarkably during the 
war. If the support of the Church had been withdrawn 
from the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross, and even from 
Liberty Loan and Conservation campaigns, the result 
in every case would have heen failure. No, it is the 
very success of all these activities—giving as it does a 
glimpse of the possibilities before co-operative effort— 
that most disturbs the churchman. 

Out of all the self-scrutiny and self-flagellation—un- 
healthy as such processes often are—has come a charita- 
bleness on the part of each body of believers toward every 
other that bodes well for the future. It simply is not true 
that denominations today are fighting or even quarrelling 
with one another. Part of the distress in the mind of 
the church-adherent comes of the fact that his Church 
seems to be fighting or quarrelling or competing,—when 
it has no such intention. We really have the sort of 
sympathy for one another which comes out of the realiza- 
tion that we are pretty much alike inheritors of a past 
which was good enough in its way but which is a heavy 
clog as we strive to quicken our pace for the new day. 
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How often does it happen that two religious bodies are 
kept apart by property interests!) Money was borrowed 
or accepted as a gift under certain conditions laid down 
by entirely worthy persons of another day. There is 
no question of greed, or selfishness, or unholy pride: but 
rather the problem of how best to deal with real obliga- 
tions. Paradoxical as it may sound, our very difficulties 
in such respects are helping us to better mutual under- 
standing. Some of our obstacles come not at all out of 
our relations one to another, but out of our relations to 
the past. Many critics seem to forget that society is 
not merely an organism of co-existent parts, but that these 
various parts are related to a past. The problem here 
as elsewhere is to make “the dead hand relax its grip.” 
But the liberating sentiment has so grown that probably 
the least barrier today to closer approach is any direct 
inter-denominational jealousy. The spirit is increasingly 
willing despite the weakness of the flesh. In his match- 
less passage about the Church as the Body of Christ, 
St. Paul advances two considerations: the first, the 
realization of the need of working in interdependence as 
members of the One Body; and the second, the more 
excellent way of cultivation of the spirit of Christian 
charity. The Churches today are already in the more 
excellent way. Their problem is the practical one of 
actually fitting part to part. 

The Churches today are in agreement that Christianity 
shows itself in a devotion to unselfish service. If a denom- 
ination demands acceptance of a creed as a condition of 
membership, the minister enforces from the pulpit the 
doctrine that it is only by doing the Divine Will that men 
show that they are sincere believers. If a Church insists 
upon participation in the sacraments as necessary to 
salvation, her leaders forthwith declare that efficacious 
participation is of the inner spirit and reveals itself in 
doing the deeds of mercy. Or if a religious organization 
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calls for inner spiritual experience as all-essential, the 
preacher at once informs the convert or candidate that 
the supreme test of inner rightness is the outward fruit 
of the Spirit in Christ-like conduct. Whatever the 
formal tests of Christianity today, practically every 
Christian body makes, through its appointed spokesman, 
a demand that the test be wrought out in a life of unselfish 
service. No matter from how remote or diverse points 
we start, we come at last to this meeting place. 

Now the instant Christian service is made all-import- 
ant, some implications become very compelling. We 
assume that Christian service aims not merely at doing 
things for the sake of satisfying the conscience of the 
doer, but also for the sake of getting something done. 
Today the Church would have to stand outside the 
broadening influence of life altogether not to feel the 
impulse to interpret service in large social and inter- 
national terms. This does not mean that we are dis- 
carding an individual for a social gospel: but it does 
mean that individuals have wider spheres for the appli- 
cation of Christian truth than they have at times sus- 
pected. In all ages the Church has been successful in 
producing saints who have lived lives of high spiritual 
achievement within restricted ethical spheres. That 
sea-captain of the sixteenth or seventeenth century who 
thanked God for the rich seasons of communion with the 
Divine Spirit while he was carrying loads of kidnapped 
Africans to Spanish-American slave-buyers was not a 
hypocrite. He was devout according to the thought of 
his time. Even Las Casas—one of the greatest saints 
this world has produced—seems to have thought it better 
to compel Africans to work in the mines of Spanish Amer- 
ica than to force the Indians to such tasks. Neither the 
ship-captain nor Las Casas could quite stretch the idea 
of neighbourhood and brotherhood to make it include 
Africans. But with the extension of Christian ethics 
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to the larger spheres hitherto thought of -as lying out- 
side, there follows the humility which voices itself in the 
cry, “Who is sufficient to these things?” Then follows 
the further realization that no individual, or group of 
individuals just as individuals, can be sufficient. Neither 
the ship-captain nor Las Casas could have stopped the 
slave trade alone. That called for the aroused sentiment 
of whole nations. All that one individual could do was 
to contribute to the creation of the sentiment. 

Without indulging in any pessimistic invective what- 
ever, it is the merest commonplace that neither social 
nor international relationships are today organized on 
avowedly Christian principles. While there are indi- 
viduals and minor social groups in every nation who are 
working with the idea of service, there are no nations, 
big or little, organized on such a basis,—nor are inter- 
national relationships primarily unselfish. There are, 
indeed, individual statesmen who are striving to put into 
largest effectiveness the principles of Jesus within nations 
and between nations, but there is as yet no large body of 
public sentiment which is professedly aiming at good will 
to all men of whatever nation. The re-organization of 
industry and patriotism and politics on a basis of service 
is an ideal which should imperatively beckon the Church 
forward. There is nothing inherently impossible in such 
a program. But it can only be realized as Christians 
act together in thorough-going devotion to human wel- 
fare conceived in the largest terms. We need a changed 
social climate with the great winds setting in the same 
directions. But a trade wind cannot be looked upon as 
a mere sum of fitful gusts. In social and international 
spheres we have been in the doldrums,—with wind 
enough, but with each breeze blowing nowhere in particu- 
lar and the ship at a standstill. 

Take the problem of ridding the earth of militarism. 
The Quakers and other similar sects have been often 
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unjustly sneered at for the ineffectiveness of their doctrine 
of non-resistance. Without raising here the question as 
to the right or wrong of non-resistance, the experience 
of the non-resistant sects is an illustration of the futility 
of denominations acting alone or separately in matters 
where only co-operative effort will avail. Clemenceau 
went a year or two ago to plead with a regiment of French 
soldiers who had been so led away by German propaganda 
as to refuse longer to fight,—all this in the name of 
pacifism. ‘Some one nation must begin by throwing down 
its arms,” called out a soldier. “No!” replied Clemen- 
ceau, “some two nations must begin.” The illustration is 
not altogether apt, to be sure, but a world-wide move- 
ment toward disarmament cannot begin with just small 
groups standing against war here and there. The small 
groups have their part as generators of sentiment; but 
their speech is so often in terms of just keeping their 
own consciences spotless, and is so often of the relentless 
sort that will not recognize that other men as good as 
themselves see practical difficulties in the way, and is so 
seldom inclined toward co-operative effort, that we have 
to look beyond the smaller groups to the large mass of 
well-intentioned sensible people without whom the new 
day cannot dawn. If the majority of believers in all 
the so-called Christian countries set themselves against 
militarism wars will cease, for the great wars are usually 
between so-called Christian peoples. The martyrs have 
their part, but martyrs are so individualistic that they 
have to work alone. An association of martyrs is almost 
a contradiction in terms: for martyrs do not often asso- 
ciate. The time is about ripe for a steady gale from the 
inner life of Christianity which will blow this evil away. 
But the transformation can come only by reliance upon 
the law of spiritual addition by which one group added 
to another group makes not two but five or ten. We 
indeed need today those brave men who stand apart 
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from organizations to cry aloud against the evils of the 
day in splendid isolation; but we need more the creative 
and persuasive and “human” believer, who aims not 
merely to “bear witness,’’ but to achieve some actual 
result by leaguing together his fellows in a workable plan 
for the help of men. 

The Great War has revealed a fact which any man of 
ordinary intelligence is ready to admit, namely, that the 
world is not as far along toward civilization and Chris- 
tianization as we had thought. It is clear that the strug- 
gle was not at all an accidental or chance explosion. Or 
if the explosion was by chance, the accumulation of the 
explosives was not by chance. We have seen the natural 
and inevitable outworking of forces whose presence we 
recognized but whose deadly harvest we did not foresee. 
These forces run deep in human nature itself, in the con- 
stitutions of nations, and in the inter-actions of nations. 
One of the most potent reasons for the establishment of 
a League of Nations is the possibility of the nations’ 
achieving together some great victories over evil forces 
which no nation can conquer alone. Suppose some 
single nation starts out alone to wage war on a deadly 
germ disease which now and again sweeps forth as a world- 
wide epidemic. Let the single nation cleanse and sterilize 
ever so thoroughly, it will not be possible to keep the 
germs from the neighbouring states outside its frontier. 
So with the grosser industrial and social evils. The 
conditions that make for many of these evils are world- 
wide. They can only be corrected by world-wide agencies. 
It is significant that the plans for a League of Nations 
practically agree that the relations of the so-called more 
favoured nations to the so-called backward nations shall 
be upon a co-operative basis. So long as any one nation 
exploits a weaker people, other nations insist that they 
must adopt a like policy. No more important task could 
confront a League of Nations than the real help of the 
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less favoured nations,—the aid rendered under a sense © 
of common trusteeship by the stronger nations together. 
We once heard it said that the most patriotic and states- 
manlike course for a nation was to live loyally devoted 
to its own ideals. By excluding non-assimilable aliens, 
and even by keeping out the products of low-paid labour 
nations by tariff walls, the nation could render the best 
service to mankind by working out its own destiny. Such 
speech is not as popular today as yesterday. Let one 
nation run ahead even to remarkable excellences with 
no thought of the improvement of the nations less 
favoured, and the excellences may one day find them- 
selves hot-house growths with the hot-house destroyed. 
The sounder plan, even for the individual nation, is union 
with other nations to help up the nations that are farthest 
down, and to aid also the classes of every nation which 
are farthest down. The nations are not, taken as a whole, 
so far along in the development of the elementary national 
virtues that any one nation can afford to withdraw into 
comparative seclusion to develop its peculiar excellences. 

As with nations so with Churches. Denominational 
partisans have often said that their bodies are in the world 
to develop particular phases of Christian truth or expe- 
rience. This had great force in the days when the immense 
task of transforming world-wide heathenism at home and 
abroad had not been laid upon the conscience of Chris- 
tianity. The denominations have had providential oppor- 
tunity to forge effective statements of truth and to 
develop methods of Christian activity, but the providen- 
tial call is now manifestly to a world-wide task. Every 
Christian denomination on earth is a privileged class as 
compared with the non-Christian peoples of earth, and 
the non-Christians are in the vast majority. The sheer 
realization of this fact is more and more wide-spread. 
The Churches are in practical agreement as to this fact 
itself. If we had to choose today between going on to 
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fuller development of any distinctive phase of Christian- 
ity, and exerting all our effort to carry such Christianity 
as we have to non-Christian peoples, we would have to 
choose the latter course if we were to remain Christian. 
As a matter of fact, however, we are not faced by such 
a dilemma. Christian bodies have never succeeded so 
little as when they have deliberately set themselves at 
their own development; and have never fared so well 
as when they have lost sight of themselves in the effort 
to lift up the peoples farthest down. 

Not only are the various branches of Christendom 
today in fairly close agreement in spirit and in realization 
of the imperative tasks of Christianity: they are also in 
substantial agreement as to the message of the-Christian 
pulpit. Let a preacher from each of a dozen different 
denominations deposit with a committee the sermon 
which he intends to preach next Sunday, without any- 
thing to indicate the name of author or of the congrega- 
tion, and the content of each discourse is so much like 
the content of every other that a committee not familiar 
with the literary style of the different authors would 
have a hard time classifying the productions by denomi- 
national tests. Some would have it that this means that 
the absence of stress on denominational tenets has allowed 
us all to sink to a dreary level of mediocrity. Great 
emphasis on denominationalism has been held by many 
to be productive of great preaching; but this is open to 
question. It is to be doubted whether any preaching is 
ever great which does not sound the universal note. The 
greatest preachers even in the days of intensest denomina- 
tional rivalry were seldom at their best when discoursing 
on strictly denominational themes. An aged saint in the 
town of Ipswich, Massachusetts, once told the writer of 
an experience in her girlhood, when J. N. Maffitt, an 
Arminian in theology, was conducting a strictly Arminian 
revival in one Church in the town, and Lyman Beecher 
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was conducting a more Calvinistic meeting just across 
the way. It soon became manifest that each evangelist 
was trying to save inquirers from the errors of the other. 
The saint of whom I speak declared that at the long ago 
revival she was accosted by a little girl friend who invited 
her to Dr. Beecher’s meeting so that she might “be able 
_ to indulge a hope.” The little Arminian lass replied that 
she preferred to go to Dr. Maffit’s meeting and “receive 
the witness of the Spirit.”” The fact that the preachers 
could thus impress their phrases upon the minds of little 
children may argue much or little: but the absence of 
such phrases today does not necessarily indicate that 
preaching in our time is inferior in spiritual or intellectual 
content. If there is less emphasis on creed than some 
desire, there is more emphasis upon certain great facts 
of life out of which creeds come; and there is a passion 
for humanity which has not been surpassed from the 
beginning. A hearer could not sit long under the ministry 
of any man who has come to prominence in any denomi- 
nation today without recognizing that the preacher is 
judging all contacts of man with man from the point of 
view of their effect on the higher human values, that he 
is looking at the vast possibilities for good in men every- 
where, that he is preaching with new force the adequacy 
of the power in Christ for the solution of all human 
problems, individual, social and international, that with- 
out regard to creedal statements he is presenting Christ 
as the final word about God. By the way, it is interest- 
ing to note that the only considerable scepticism as to 
Christianity today is as to its workability. Who criti- 
cizes the Christian ideal? Even the historic student who 
denies Christianity such an origin in fact as we claim for 
it, concedes the worth of the ideal in itself. ‘“‘As an ideal 
there is nothing in earth or heaven beside.’ Is it not a 
herald of a new day when men agree thus on the worth 
of the spiritual content of Christianity? And is the 
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challenge: “Will it work?” not sure sooner or later to 
call forth the last ounce of power in a closely articulated 
Christian organism? 

An unconvinced reader may break out upon us at this 
point with the declaration that all we have thus far said 
is fine enough in its way, but that it is all rather abstract 
and a good deal in the air. To come down to the actual 
earth he asks us to tell him whether churchmen are really 
discussing those problems that are definitely keeping the 
Churches apart. Accepting the challenge we call atten- 
tion to the fact that Church leaders both of episcopal and 
non-episcopal bodies are today discussing the episco- 
pacy,—that vexing stumbling-block in the way of union 
—with the aim of discovering if a solution of the problem 
cannot be found. There is nothing more interesting in 
the realm of religious discussion than some of these utter- 
ances on the episcopate. Out of it all the air is clearer than 
ever before. It is manifest that the question of episcopacy 
divided itself into two parts,—first, the problem of validity 
of orders in a clergy; second, the problem of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The defenders of episcopacy in behalf of 
validity of orders admit themselves that they are more 
and more put to it to justify the exclusion of a successful 
ministry which succeeds without “valid” orders. One 
such defender recently said that the difference between 
a minister ordained by a bishop in the true line of apos- 
tolic succession and one not so ordained is the difference 
between the “regular” soldier and the volunteer,—a 
somewhat two-edged distinction in this day of nation- 
wide volunteering. On the other hand, when it comes to 
the problem of jurisdiction, the churchman who defends 
the episcopacy has a perfect right to call the attention of 
the non-episcopal bodies to the fact that they have agents 
who perform exactly the same executive and adminis- 
trative functions as bishops,—provided these bodies aim 
at any results beyond the limits of the local congregation. 
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It is entirely legitimate for Dr. Carlile of Oxford to say 
that the work done by the so-called secretaries of non- 
episcopal Church denominations is of the same sort as 
that performed in episcopal Churches by bishops. The 
secretaries suggest men for “‘calls’’ to Church committees; 
they are the advisers most often listened to in the distri- 
bution of missionary funds; they say what shall, or shall 
not be taught to thousands upon thousands of young 
people in Bible schools. Indeed, committees composed 
in part of secretaries determine even what part of the 
Scriptures shall be taught the rising generation; they 
determine what foreign fields shall be opened to the gospel, 
and the procedure that shall be followed in missionary 
effort. Inasmuch as the holder to the view that orders 
can only be valid when coming through the channel of 
the episcopacy has to admit that there are ministers who 
succeed in saving men without such orders; and inasmuch 
as, speaking jurisdictionally, the non-episcopal Churches 
have to admit that they use bishops under another name, 
the question of episcopacy ought not to prove insoluble. 
To be sure there are some far-seeing men who believe 
in holding as close to the traditional idea of episcopacy as 
possible, in anticipation of the time when the Protestant 
and Roman bodies may be united and may find in the 
episcopacy a line of easiest approach and a bond of closest 
union. But in such a great change as that the episcopacy 
would not be likely to remain unchanged; and an inflexi- 
ble defence of traditional episcopacy might prove to be 
more of hindrance than a help. In any event we get 
on best by asking what a bishop actually does that must 
be done and by keeping close to the fact. The very 
frequency of the discussion of this matter today augurs 
well for the future. The episcopacy is at least not so 
sacred that it cannot be debated. 

It is of the utmost importance that members of all 
religious bodies are today facing and discussing the 
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difficulties in practically working out a closer approach 
with a frankness never before known. Before finding 
ways for doing things we must first find what is to be done. 
We have never before known so clearly just what we 
must accomplish and what we must avoid. At first glance 
many of the barriers seem insuperable, but the longer 
we talk about the insuperability of a barrier the more 
chance there is of finding a way through it. The human 
mind is not so made as to acquiesce in insuperabilities 
forever. Familiarity with the impassable may finally 
breed a contempt for the impassable which in the end 
rides over or through! Look at some of the difficulties. 
There is the danger of secession on the part of a dis- 
affected minority,—a serious problem, but one sure to 
be met with increasing success as democracy learns 
better to respect the rights of minorities. There is the 
danger of huge over-centralization. Nobody wishes 
such over-centralization, especially if it leads to dangerous 
centralization of funds. Every student of problems of 
social organization today tries to make provision, too, 
against such uniformity as would in any way check indi- 
vidual liberty and the free functioning of small social 
groups. It would be a hardy churchman today who 
would claim that his Church has the ultimate statement 
of truth, valid for all time. Since the final statement 
has not appeared, every form of union must provide for 
such liberty to thinkers and teachers as will lead to in- 
tellectual advance. And as to the worth of smaller groups 
within even a world-wide organism, we must remember 
that the situation with religious bodies is parallel to that 
of states, in that the smaller states often act as social 
laboratories in which advanced theories are tried out. 
For example, Switzerland has performed for the benefit 
of the whole world notable experiments in political 
democracy, and Belgium in industrial democracy. No 
scheme of Church union is apt to get far which does not 
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provide that the constituent bodies shall perform sep- 
arately the tasks they can best perform separately, 
while making it possible for them to perform together 
the tasks they can best accomplish together. The 
difficulties on both sides of this double problem are being 
confronted with intelligence and candour today as never 
before,—the intelligence and candour being themselves 
prophetic of success. 

We close by calling the attention of all students of 
Church union to the movement toward federalism now 
so much discussed in England. We are here concerned 
with the movement only because it is the most consid- 
erable attempt in the world today to think through the 
organization of a nation on such basis that not merely 
individuals as individuals shall function as parts of the 
nation, but that groups as groups shall also thus function. 
In a word, the underlying purpose of federalism is to 
recognize the worth of group activities of all sorts,— 
trade-unions, scientific and professional associations, 
mutual benefit societies—leaving the groups free to 
manage their internal affairs and yet binding them to- 
gether so that through their chosen representatives they 
constitute a mighty social organism. Whether an entire 
nation can be reorganized with reference to such a princi- 
ple or not we cannot say, and with the merits of the plan 
for the English nation we are not concerned. But the 
movement itself is full of suggestiveness for churchmen. 
We should watch it most closely for any light it may 
throw on Church union. 
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Stanislas, Paris. 


In this article I propose to examine the relations be- 
tween French Catholics and the Russian Church since the 
beginning of the twentieth century. These relations, in 
earlier days rare and interrupted, became more frequent 
and regular through the alliance which brought the 
interests and ideas of the two countries into touch with 
each other. 

I shall leave aside all discussion of the relations resulting 
from the spirit of proselytism which aimed at and at times 
accomplished individual conversions from the Orthodox 
to either the Latin or the Uniat Church. These changes 
from one Church to another happen at all times, resulting 
in a sort of continual movement between Orthodoxy on 
the one hand, and Roman Catholicism, Protestantism 
and Mahometanism on the other. As the converts are 
generally educated and sometimes even eminent men, 
their evolution is an event in the social world which seems 
to give evidence of a strong movement, and which encour- 
ages its apostles to redouble their zeal for their work. But 
this work, in the measure in which it is successful, meets 
with the organized opposition of a Church which does not 
resign itself to the loss of its members; and if it is ex- 
plained by the force of expansion of all ideals, above all 
of the religious ideal, in reality, instead of bringing the 
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two Churches together, it sets them against each other 
and renders further relations more difficult. 

Here I shall only deal with such relations as tend to 
union. I desire to study them objectively, presenting 
the facts free from all personal comment, and without 
incorporating them in one of those systems which we 
sometimes impose on reality, and whichdeform it. How- 
ever, as there are at least two very different ways of 
understanding union, I am obliged to place the facts in 
two categories. 


Among the Russians and Frenchmen who have dreamt 
of a religious alliance to complete the political alliance of 
their two countries, certain men, accustomed to the broad 
conceptions of philosophy and diplomacy, looked forward 
to union under the form of a treaty, preceded by a 
congress. They believed that it was necessary to raise 
the question in the press in order to encourage the expres- 
sion of extreme views, which opposing each other, and 
becoming neutralized, would merge into a via media, to 
be the first stage in a diplomatic compromise. Then 
competent men, properly authorized, would have joined 
in a sort of conference; their discussions would have led 
to mutual concessions on the subject of discipline and 
liturgy; then a treaty would have been signed by their 
leaders; and, slowly, at first hardly conscious of the 
change, the crowd would have followed; inter-confessional 
sympathy would have realized the miracle of closing all 
eyes to differences of doctrine and mentality, and of 
opening them to the reasons for union. 

These thinkers, who were also men of action, took up 
the dream of Leibnitz, who had formed a plan for the 
religious organization of the world by means of the union 
of all Christians. They relied on unquestionable prin- 
ciples—the ethnic unity of the human race, and the 
mystical unity of all souls that believe in Christ. They 
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gained the authority of the great name of Leo XIII, 
that eminent synthetic spirit, of Mgr. Strossmayer, a 
worker for union, of Soloviev, a great thinker of the 
school of Leibnitz; and before long Soloviev became 
the centre of their work and the binding link between 
French Catholics and Orthodox Russians. 

Soloviev is a philosopher of genius, and it is on philos- 
ophy that he based his dream of religious union. He 
taught his compatriots that it is the special mission of 
Russia to accomplish the social realization of Chris- 
tianity. According to him the Christian faith, like all 
essential truth, has universality as its absolute character- 
istic. The Christian mission of Russia permitted there- 
fore of the realization of the Universal Catholic Church 
by union with the Latin Church under the authority of 
the Pope. 

“In order to prepare for the ecclesiastical union of the 
East and the West, Soloviev begged each member to 
consent to a twofold course: to assure and increase his 
intimate union with Christ, and to reverence in the soul 
of his neighbour the working of the Holy Spirit. There 
will be no growth in grace without an increase of love, and 
the holy love of souls will prepare the way for mutual 
understanding and through it for a union of spirits based 
not on an artificial compromise but on the truth of the 
indivisible Christ.”! Soloviev, therefore, desires union 
with Rome. But convinced that his Church possesses a 
“true faith,” he stops there, and acts on this conviction 
with regard to union. Instead of encouraging individual 
conversions, he advises against them; because a change 
of rite is not approved by any Church. Here he differs 
essentially from Newman who, despairing of his Church, 
left it for the Church of Rome. Soloviev believes in his 
Church, and it is because he finds in it the integrity of the 
faith and of the sacraments that he wishes to see it united 

‘Michel d’Herbigny, V ladimir Soloviev, 1911, p. 182. 
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with the Church of Rome and in this way realize the integ- 
rity of love. 

Among the Catholics of France Soloviev met with warm 
sympathy. He was welcomed as a friend by Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in whose house he finished the great work which 
he published in France—La Russie et ? Eglise Unwerselle. 
Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié took a lively interest in him 
and drew a perfect portrait of him in his book, Sous 
lV Horizon. In the house of the Princess Sayn-Witgen- 
stein, where he gave a lecture on The Russian Idea, and 
again at Henri Lorin’s, where he often appeared, and 
where he had the joy of being thoroughly understood, he 
met Christians of high standing who, thanks to him, 
gained an insight into the religious problems of Russia. 
But his friend by choice was Eugéne Tavernier. To him 
he revealed the deepest secrets of his heart; to him he 
entrusted the task of watching over the publication of his 
book, La Russie et VEglise Universelle; to him in intimate 
letters he confided the depths of his thought. 

Since the death of Soloviev, M. Tavernier has under- 
taken to make known to France the personality and 
thought of the great Russian philosopher. In the Univers 
and in the Quinzaine (Nov. 16, 1900) he published articles 
which are suggestive because they are full of personal 
memories and reflect a long friendship. More recently 
M. Tavernier has translated the last work of Soloviev, 
his dialogues on war, morality and religion,? and has 
prefaced it with a long study. In this introduction he 
strives to determine the position taken by Soloviev between 
Slavophiles and Occidentalists, and analyses his philosophi- 
cal doctrine imbued with the Leibnitzian ideas of univer- 
sality and unity, and his doctrine of the catholic union of 
Christian Churches by the growth of the love of Christ. 


"Vladimir Soloviev, Trois Entretiens sur la Guerre, la Morale et la 
Religion, translated from the Russian by Eugéne Tavernier, with an 
introduction. Paris, Plon, 1916. 
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It is difficult for people of the Occident to penetrate the 
Russian spirit, which never sees ideas in the same light 
we do, and which does not give to words dealing with re- 
ligion the same meaning; and, therefore, works so precise 
and varied as those of M. Tavernier are valuable in 
making us acquainted with the Orthodox Church. 
Later I shall speak of the Revue Catholique des Eglises, 
of which M. Tavernier for a time had the direction, 
and we shall see that in its studies of the Russian 
problem this review did not exactly represent the ideas 
of Soloviev; nevertheless, the direction and the counsel 
of M. Tavernier were of service to it. 

The great French reviews (Le Correspondant, La Revue 
du Clergé frangais, Les Annales de Philosophie Chréti- 
enne, La Quinzaine) and the Catholic papers have pub- 
lished articles on Soloviev, and, on these occasions, 
touched on the religious questions connected with the 
Orthodox Church. With rare exceptions these articles 
bear witness to a good will that is hearty and open; but 
they are superficial and show that it is easier to write a 
paper on Russia than to fathom the soul of Russia. 

In the Etudes of the Jesuit Fathers for about fifteen 
years there have appeared articles on Russian questions 
which are of a more serious character, and come from the 
pens of Father Malvy and Father d’Herbigny. The latter 
was also one of Soloviev’s friends, and has published what 
he calls—wrongly, I believe—A Russian Newman, a 
sound and attractive work.’ Father d’Herbigny is not 
content to analyse the philosophical and_ theological 
works of Soloviev; he studies the Russian milieu in which 
Soloviev lived, and he thus gives to his readers in the 
Occident matter of the first importance. 

Father d’Herbigny’s book is one of the publications of 
the Bibliotheque Slave, founded in Paris about 1850 by 


3Michel d’Herbigny, Un Newman russe, Vladimir Soloviev, Paris, 
G. Beauchesne, 1911. 
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Father Gagarin and Father Martinov, and installed in 
Brussels in 1903 by the efforts of Father Pierling, who is 
recognized as an authority by all who have sought to 
study Russia.t This Library provides for the publication 
of original documents, diplomatic papers and popular 
works on Russia. Its books will be very useful to French 
Catholics who are interested in the “mystery” of the 
Russian soul; these are certainly few in number, but they 
desire to know and to understand, not in order to exploit 
Russia, but to aid the soul of Russia to realize its ideals. 
They draw material from the numerous French publica- 
tions which deal with Russian questions of every sort. 
T need not mention them here, because they either do not 
emanate from Catholics, or do not respond to any demand 
of a religious nature. It would, however, be unjust not 
to name a book on Soloviev by M. Severac’ and Le Monde 
Slave, the monthly review founded in 1917 by E. Denis 
and Robert de Caix. 

What will result from these friendly relations and these 
sympathetic studies? No one can say. Russia, always 
mysterious, is passing through a crisis greater and 
stranger than all those of the past, and no one knows what 
will be the echo of the disorders of today in the religious 
conscience of the nation. But the publications of French 
Catholics on the Orthodox Church maintain a mystical 
bond between the two Churches; they reveal to us the 
complexities of the Russian question, preserve us from 
rash judgments, and dispose us to understand better, and 
consequently to love more, our separated brethren. This 
is the result, truly Christian in spirit, arrived at 
through the great dream of a diplomatic Christian union, 
which was that of Soloviev and a group of French Catholics. 


*Paul Pierling, La Russie et le Saint-Siege, Etudes diplomatiques. 
4 vols, Paris, Plon, 1896-1907. 

*J. B. Severac, Vladimir Soloviev, extracts from his works, trans- 
lated, with notes, Paris, Michaud, 1910. 
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I have now to record the vicissitudes of a different mode 
of action of a group of Frenchmen with regard to the 
Russian Orthodox Church. It is more modest and more 
original. It does not set aside the prospect of a rappro- 
chement and diplomatic alliance of Church with Church; 
perhaps it even effectually encourages it; but it does not 
give it a place on its program. French Catholics, with 
whom we are now concerned, clergy and laity, proposed to 
establish close contact between themselves and members 
of the Orthodox Church in order to study them, to learn 
to understand them, to make themselves known and 
acceptable to them, to profit by their example, and to 
help them to profit by their own; in short, to aid them to 
develop their religious ideal. It appeared to them that 
on the day when the different Christian confessions should 
have fully realized the love of Jesus, union would come of 
itself; as Leibnitz well saw, it is the peculiar imperfections 
of each group which hinder rapprochement. Further, the 
rapprochement of hearts should be made easier by a 
rapprochement of mind, for which it suffices to study from 
both sides, with rigorous scientific methods, the Christian 
thought of the first centuries, that time when there were 
as yet no “Orthodox” and “Latins,” and when no schism 
had yet torn the Christian communion. 

It seems that this new method of penetrating Orthodoxy 
originated in the relations of the Catholic with the Angli- 
ean Church. I need not here tell the history of 
these relations, nor relate how Lord Halifax in England 
and the Abbé Portal in France about 1895 hoped for 
a rapprochement between the two Churches. But the 
difficulties which hindered their campaign revealed to the 
Abbé Portal the complexity of inter-confessional problems. 
He came back, therefore, to the idea of more modest and 
intimate work, and turned to the East, which had inter- 
ested him for a long time, and which he knew must be 
approached by way of Russia. Therefore, when some 
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years later M. Portal founded the Society for Religious 
Studies and the Revue Catholique des Eglises, he did not 
forget Russia, and he showed his collaborators more 
certain methods for reaching it. The Society at its 
weekly meetings was given reliable information on the 
Orthodox Church; the review published articles and cor- 
respondence the aim of which was to make people of the 
Occident acquainted with the religious questions of the 
Slav world. 

It was this rare atmosphere that the Abbé Gustave 
Morel imbibed; a man of meditative mould, deeply im- 
bued with the Christian spirit, open to the most beautiful 
of religious visions, he seemed predestined to fathom all 
the questions touching union. He was well prepared 
scientifically for this work; his studies had included math- 
ematics, classic literature, theology, history; he knew 
German and English perfectly, and he had visited Italy, 
Germany and England. He learnt Russian and decided 
to see Russia, going to that country three times, in 1903, 
1904 and 1905, and staying each time for two or three 
months. 

The first year he was satisfied with accustoming himself 
to his surroundings, which he found no easy matter. 
Russia was a surprise to him, in its strangeness seeming 
to lack any European characteristics. From this first 
visit he brought back a vague impression only; he had 
seen churches, icons, banners, ceremonies; but he had not 
been able to approach the priests, the monks, the thinkers 
of the Orthodox Church. The next year he carried with 
him a letter to Khomiakov from Birkbeck, an English- 
man, who knew Russia as well as anyone from Western 
Europe can know it, and who had succeeded in establish- 
ing friendly relations between the Orthodox and the An- 
glican communions. He met writers, bishops, archiman- 
drites; and from this time sources of knowledge increased. 
Having seen, he put questions, and the questions that he 
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asked incidentally and with discretion were always to the 
point. He allowed himself to be questioned on matters 
relating to France, and his learning was accompanied with 
so much modesty that it won the confidence of men 
naturally inclined to mistrust strangers. 

The third year Morel extended his connections and 
came into contact with the monks. He undertook two 
journeys, one to the monastery of Valaam situated on an 
island in Lake Ladoga, and the other to the monastery of 
Solovetski in the White Sea. He was interested in these 
two independent republics, which dispense with the 
outer world, and whose inmates, if they did not as a body 
impress him deeply, at least gave him ‘“‘an idea of the life 
of the monks of olden times in the East,” and showed him 
“the difficulty that Russians have in understanding what 
sort of people our religious are.” 

He was not content to see; he read and, on the advice of 
M. Portal, he tried to understand Alexis Stepanovitch 
Khomiakovy, the deepest Russian thinker of the Orthodox 
Church. In his French book (L’Eglise Latine et le Protes- 
tantisme au point de vue de l Eglise d’ Orient) and his Rus- 
sian work, Morel met with a surprise which he did not 
attempt to hide in his own book devoted to Khomiakov, 
entitled, La Théologie de Khomiakov. Morel wished to 
discover “slavophile”’ religious thought, and found that 
Khomiakov believed the Russian Church has preserved in 
its integrity the supernatural thought of Christand His love, 
while the Latin Church has introduced human elements, a 
theology which is philosophic, and which with Protes- 
tantism has slipped into rationalism. This narrowness 
of the Eastern mind, which seemed incapable of under- 
standing the development of thought in Western Europe, 
astonished Morel. Thenhe set to work to penetrate deeper, 
and, perceiving that the words of the Russian theologian 
were untranslatable for a Latin, he forced himself to un- 
derstand them in themselves, in their Russian substance. 
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Little by little his good-will was recompensed. In his 
intercourse with Russians he revealed his soul with so 
much sympathy that he dissipated all the prejudices of 
the Slavs. The sincerity of his scientific mind, his deep 
piety, the asceticism of his constant toil impressed the 
Russian priests, who were astonished to see in this man, 
not the intriguer who desires to conquer, but the brother 
who consecrates on another altar the same Bread. Thus 
he inspired true friendship; for the Russian priests loved 
him asa brother. The great aim of love for which he had 
striven was realized. 

But union remained distant and problematic. In a 
series of articles published in the Univers (March—May, 
1905) Morel made a study of the situation of the Russian 
Church at the moment when, awakening from a long 
sleep, it would become conscious of liberty. He counted 
the losses it would have to undergo, he examined the diffi- 
culties it would have to meet, and he believed that its new 
anxieties would bring it nearer the Latin Church. 

“The ally, by the side of whom they will fight the most 
often will be Catholicism. It was, only yesterday, the 
enemy most to be feared, because it was the nearest. 
Though members of the Orthodox Church are separated 
from Catholics by certain points of dogma, yet they have 
the same conception of Christianity. Perhaps tomorrow 
those who desire to save the pure tradition of the Rus- 
sian Church will discover in the Catholic Church a friend 
from whom they will gladly receive help and counsel. . . . 
Will the Russian Church, drawn to us by considerations 
to which it has till now been a stranger, proceed to 
union? That is the secret of God.” 

This secret Morel tried to fathom in a letter written to 
a high personage in Russia, General Kiriev, on January 
29, 1905.6 The letter, which I cannot here quote in full, 


®Published in L’ Abbé Gustave Morel by J. Calvet, Paris, 1907. The 
life of the Abbé Morel has been translated into English by Edmund 
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contains a real program, and defines in a splendid way 
the spirit of love which should inspire all inter-confes- 
sional dealings. 

“Tt is only by freeing oneself from the habits of thought 
of one’s own country and time that one becomes really 
humanized, that each develops in himself that which is 
truly human. Similarly, in the domain of religion, the 
truly ‘Catholic’ spirit is necessary in order to receive in 
the ‘Orthodox’ way the tradition of our Fathers in the 
Faith, and the less one is subject to the prejudices of time 
and place, the more one becomes universal and ‘catholic,’ 
and the better one is prepared to grasp in doctrine that 
which is above the influence of place and time and which 
in consequence is ‘orthodox.’ 

“Thus the unity of the Church depends on the unifi- 
cation of all civilizations. This unification, it must be 
understood, should be quite relative; each race would 
necessarily preserve its own characteristics. But the rela- 
tions of the different nations, growing in frequency, would 
inevitably result in an increasingly active mutual influ- 
ence. And for my part, I am persuaded that the Occi- 
dent has much to gain by a better acquaintance with the 
Slav races, and notably with the Russians. In the civili- 
zation of the future, each race will have its rightful share. 
Therefore, those who present religion to the world will 
not show it as if it were French or German, Latin or 
Greek, but as something human. Only by being truly 
human, by adapting itself to all men in all lands, can 
religion prove itself divine. . . . 

“In short, I see two ways of hastening the day of the 
union of Christians: first, by the study of ancient Chris- 
tianity, undertaken with a desire to enter into the heri- 
tage of our Fathers; and secondly, by mutual relations 


J. Dredge (London, 1913). The English edition has a preface by 
W. J. Birkbeck pointing out the importance of Morcl’s dealings with 
the Russian Church. 
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between the different bodies of Christians. The less con- 
troversy there is the better it will be. Courteous relations 
_ between Christians result notsimply in better acquaintance; 
they lead to mutual esteem; and when one has come thus 
far, the desire for union grows, and one works with 
renewed ardour to realize it.” 

I have quoted at length because these lines have a real 
historic significance: they state perfectly the motive 
which animates a whole group of French Catholics with 
regard to Russia. 

The letter of the Abbé Morel to General Kiriev re- 
mained unanswered. The Abbé Morel died shortly after 
this at Toula at the home of the son of the illustrious 
Khomiakov whose thought he had attempted to fathom. 
But his work did not perish with him, even though it had 
been of short duration. He had stirred Orthodox souls; 
he had won the love of Russians; he had revived the 
courage of French people living in Russia, who had long 
laboured to rouse sympathy in Russia for France, of whom 
M. lHoir, who had become attached to the Abbé Morel, 
is an example. The Abbé had set French Catholics a 
living example, and he left to them his methods of work. 
The seeds he planted have not proved sterile. 


Hardly a year after the death of the Abbé Morel, M. 
Joseph Wilbois, another collaborator of the Revue Catho- 
lique des Eglises, a member of the same Society for Reli- 
gious Studies, started for Moscow to take charge of a 
French school there. Trained in scientific methods in the 
Ecole Normale, a son-in-law and disciple of M. Demolins, 
M. Wilbois carried with him to Russia the eagerness of 
the observer who is anxious to gather social facts to sup- 
port brilliant generalizations. French by education, with 
a Russian mother, he was better fitted than most people 
to grasp in the Russian soul that which eludes us, and to 
translate it into the language of the Occident. He 
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applied his subtle psychology and his methods of social 
observation inspired by Le Play and Demolins to the 
study of the Russian Church. His book, L’ Avenir de 
VEglise russe,’ is a tribute to the Abbé Morel; that is to 
say, he is inspired by the teaching of Morel in his attitude 
towards the problem of union. But at bottom he is 
entirely original. 

In the first place, M. Wilbois deals with the social con- 
stitution of the Russian Church, which, as he sees it, 
results from the nature of Russian land, the existence of 
the peasant and the Russian nobility. Then he con- 
siders the Russian soul, the moral and intellectual facts on 
which depends its equilibrium and which govern its 
religion. This is followed by a short summary of the 
history of the Russian Church, its worship, its eccle- 
siastical organization, the life of the sects. The idea on 
which this statement is based is that the religious mani- 
festations of the Orthodox Church are conditioned and 
coloured by the soil, the atmosphere, the peculiar social 
organization of Russia. Since these have been permitted 
by Providence, the Russian Church has a special mission 
in the Universal Church; it needs first to deepen its per- 
sonality, to preserve and uphold it, in order to be faithful 
to its mission; and then it should agree to mingle with 
other Churches that it may give them the benefit of its 
peculiar mission, by renewing in them the freshness and 
naiveté of the spirit of the Gospel which it has preserved 
in its isolation and immobility. M. Wilbois concludes 
with a page which must be cited because present events 
throw it into strong relief. 

“In Russia some revolution is imminent. Those in 
the Occident who would desire to ‘colonize’ the empire 
might make some grand strokes simply by dismembering 
it. But as the spiritual and the temporal uphold each 
other, they know that disorganization will be de-Christian- 

7Joseph Wilbois, L’ Avenir de lEglise russe, Paris, Bloud, 1907. 
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ization. We know what efforts are being made. The 
present crisis is much less political than religious. 
It is a really grave one, for nothing less than the 
miscarriage of the primordial destiny of Russia is at 
stake. On the point of expanding, it must defend itself. 
We are about to assist at one of the grandest spectacles 
of the times. 

“But to assist is not enough. Unaccustomed to mod- 
ern ways, the Russian Church has need of help. It is for 
us to give it, but with what love, and above all with what 
discretion! That it may say that we wish to support 
without absorbing it, to open between it and ourselves a 
door to which it alone shall have the key, to act like 
Martha, who cared for the household of Mary without 
disturbing her in her meditations; for we have the lament- 
able advantage of being its elder in the struggle against 
evil.’’8 

M. Wilbois remained in Russia for a short time only, 
and he did not continue his study of the Russian Church. 
But he had brought brilliant precision to bear on the sub- 
ject, and had strengthened the prestige of a method which 
has continued to gain ground. 


Morel was an apostle who made use of science; Wilbois 
was a sociologist who arrived at apostolic conclusions. 
Two French priests, who are still young, and who will 
continue the Russian work that they have undertaken, 
appear to have united the tendencies of Wilbois and 
Morel for their work. Both belong to the same Society 
for Religious Studies, and both have been initiated by 
M. Portal into inter-confessional work and the Russian 
problem. These two men are M. Gratieux and M. 
Quénet. 

M. Gratieux is a patient and meditative man. The 
difficulties of the Russian tongue and of Russian questions 

‘Joseph Wilbois, L’ Avenir de ’ Eglise russe, p. 229. 
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have not discouraged him, and from his first attempts, from 
the time he touched the living reality, he has felt himself 
in harmony with the Russian soul. He loves the Rus- 
sian people, he was drawn into loving them; he gradually 
acquired a Russian mentality. I may here say that 
in Western Europe one rarely finds such delicate per- 
ception of the Slav conscience. The eminent qualities 
of his psychology of the Orient have not escaped 
the French Government, which has turned it to account 
and is still doing so; and in the course of his missions the 
Abbé Gratieux has had the joy of rendering signal service 
at once to France and to Russia. I recommend to my 
readers the Abbé’s pamphlet Mes Impressions religieuses 
de Russie, in which he relates how he discovered the true 
Russian soul after having caught glimpses of it from 
books. The man who revealed it to him was Nicolas 
Nicolaievitch Népluyev, the founder of the Workmen’s 
Brotherhood of the Holy Cross. Népluyev is a “‘seeker 
after God” who has heard the Voice from on high, who 
has learned that God is love, and has found God by prac- 
tising the promptings of love. He has separated himself 
from those who have a passion for Western civilization, 
for luxury, fortune, the bourgeois life, and with working 
people lives the simple life of the Gospel. The Abbé 
Gratieux spent two months in daily intercourse with this 
great servant of God. “‘Every day I saw him at work in 
this wonderful community, a community worthy of the 
early days of Christianity, which he had founded at 
Vozdvijensk, and which he had inspired by his own life; 
every day I heard him preach what he loved to call the 
conscious faith and living love. To sum up his thought and 
characterize his work, I should say, that he believed in love, 
that he set no bounds to the power of love, either to tri- 
umph over evil, or to prevail against routine, which too 
often in religious matters makes one forget life.” 

To the Abbé Gratieux, Népluyev was an invaluable 
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guide; he it was who gave him the true Slav conception of 
the Church, which cannot be a government, or even a 
spiritual State, but is in the first place and essentially a 
living organism through love. It was also Népluyev who 
urged the Abbé Gratieux to continue his initiation into 
Russian life by a study of Khomiakov, the illustrious 
theologian, whose importance, it will be remembered, had 
been realized by Birkbeck and Morel. For the Abbé 
Gratieux Népluyev was the heart of Russia, while Khomi- 
akov represented its thought. 

M. Gratieux had the usual prejudices against the “slav- 
ophile” theologian; he regarded him as a narrow-minded 
enemy of Western Europe, a nationalist blind to all light 
from abroad, a Russian who, possessing the Gospel, was 
unwilling to share it with any stranger. These assump- 
tions were quickly dispelled; he was captivated by the 
deep and supple art of the poet, and admired his wealth 
of thought. His impressions are recorded in the Revue 
Catholique des Eglises (May—July, 1908) and in the Revue 
de UV Institut Catholique (1909). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the thought 
of Western Europe, abstract and logical as it is, leads to 
separation between forms and life, to ‘“‘formalism,”’ as 
fatal in the domain of thought as in that of action; in 
religious matters it impoverishes the conception of knowl- 
edge by reducing it to a purely ideological process. The 
thought of the Orient, on the contrary, the thought of 
Khomiakov, always in contact with life, always influ- 
encing life, never separates the reasoning mind from the 
heart; in the domain of religion it maintains that there is 
no true knowledge without love, and that perfect faith is 
found only with perfect love. And the Abbé Gratieux 
saw well that such a philosophy, too unstable and indeter- 
minate when isolated, would gain in substance by contact 
with the mentality of Western Europe, and realized what 
reviving freshness it could bring to minds wasted by pure 
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logic. The Russian soul, therefore, appeared to him as a 
whole, heart and mind, and as a whole, as he had dis- 
covered it, he loved it. 

He has remained in touch with all its manifestations. 
He was in Russia at the time of Russia’s downfall, he has 
seen the crisis in the Church. Suddenly the political 
system on which it rested collapsed, and the Church found 
itself free and dispossessed. It has lost many of its faith- 
ful, indeed so many that it might be asked if ‘‘Holy 
Russia” has not ceased to exist. It has tried, in the midst 
of widespread indifference, to organize itself, but its best 
concerted attempts, such as the General Council of Mos- 
cow in 1917, have only revealed its powerlessness. After 
close guardianship for long centuries, habits of indepen- 
‘dence and liberty cannot be learned in a day. 

M. Gratieux, like others, has testified to the lamentable 
state of the Russian Church; but he sees more clearly 
than other people, because he understands it better and 
loves it more; and in the Monde Slave (February—March, 
1918) he has devoted to it a study which is generous and 
hopeful of it in its sorrow. Russia has collapsed and the 
Russian Church has fallen because they doubted their 
strength; if they had believed in themselves they would 
have been saved. And they will be saved the day they 
recover their faith. ‘‘We must teach Russia to believe. 
Was it not in contact with sceptic France in past days that 
the faith of Russia began to falter? And by contact with 
the faith and confidence of France Russia may regain 
confidence in itself.” 

Even at the present time when all seems lost in disorder, 
M. Gratieux invites us to “have confidence in Russia.”’ 
And this is characteristic of his work in Russia and ex- 
plains its Christian efficacy. 


M. Gratieux approached Russia through its poor; he 
came into touch with the soul of Russia in a brotherhood 
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of working people. The Abbé Quénet has approached it 
from its intellectual side. He has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Kiev. Previously trained in France in scien- 
tific methods, he has applied these rigorously to Russian 
problems studied on the spot, and in this domain has 
acquired an authority which is generally recognized. 
Desiring to understand the present crisis of the Russian 
nation and Church, and believing it must be due to remote 
causes, he applied himself to one of the great thinkers 
concerned in it, to Tchaadaev, the author of Philo- 
sophical Letters. Those who have studied Soloviev will 
remember Peter Tchaadaev among the number of his 
leaders of thought. But this writer was little and im- 
perfectly known in France, in spite of Father Gagarin’s 
book. M. Quénet studied him thoroughly and devoted 
to him a book of critical studies which was about to appear 
when war broke out in 1914. The Monde Slave (January, 
1918 and following issues) has published some extracts 
from this work, and to indicate its spirit and its value I 
need only quote the lines with which M. Denis, Professor 
of the Sorbonne, and editor of this review, introduces 
them. ‘On the eve of the war, the Abbé Quénet, one of 
our most promising young students of the Slav world, 
was about to publish a volume on the author of PAzlo- 
sophical Letters. This book, written in a strictly scientific 
spirit, is certainly superior to the very imperfect works 
which have, even in Russia, been devoted to Tchaadaev. 
M. Quénet has kindly permitted us to give to the readers 
of the Monde Slave an analysis and considerable extracts 
of his work. ... [The Abbé Quénet] is a scholar of 
repute and a searching critic, and we are proud and happy 
to have his collaboration.” 

A reading of these chapters published by the Abbé 
Quénet confirms this opinion; they impress one with their 


%Jean Gagarin, Oeuvres Choisies de Pierre Tchaadaev, Paris: 
1862. 
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soundness and strength. At the same time they reveal 
the importance of Tchaadaev, who was in the first place 
a representative type of the Russian aristocracy at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, also one of the heads 
of the liberal and mystic movement, and, lastly, a reviver 
of religious thought. 

In the Revue du Clergé frangais (April 15, 1918) the 
Abbé Quénet has published a very important article on 
The Russian Church in the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917. 
He points out clearly the problems which have engaged 
it and which it has not yet solved: “The Church suffers 
from the spiritual inadequacy of its clergy, and demands 
for its seminarists a really ecclesiastical training; it suffers 
from the poverty of its parish life, and demands the re- 
organization of the parish; it suffers from the mediocrity 
or low standard of its monks and desires the reform of the 
monasteries; it suffers from its dependence on the civil 
powers and looks forward to its liberation; lastly, it 
suffers numerical losses, which leads to a toleration of the 
sects, and it seeks a means of protecting itself internally 
and of finding compensation externally.” 

Having seen that the Russian Church has been power- 
less to solve these problems, and that the new revolution 
saw it dispossessed, the Abbé Quénet, like the Abbé 
Gratieux, comes to a generous and in the main optimistic 
conclusion. ‘“‘Compelled to organize itself, at least for a 
time, as a body separated from the state, in order to retain 
its members, to establish itself financially, to reform itself, 
the Russian Church lacks energy and inspiration. It will 
without doubt come through this crisis with diminished 
numbers. It might at least emerge, with increased spiri- 
tual force, social and national, if it found in itself (and 
perhaps, learned to understand what has happened or 
is happening in other great religious bodies) the two 
things which it has most lacked: the strength of the 
builders and the inspiration of the prophets.” 
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In studying the relations of French Catholics with the 
Russian Church, I have paid special attention to the 
workers for love and union who have drawn their inspira- 
tion from the Society for Religious Studies which the 
Abbé Portal founded and imbued with his spirit. By this 
I do not mean to indicate that undertakings independent 
of this group are lacking in interest. We must, for in- 
stance, not neglect the apostolic activity of the Augus- 
tinians of the Assumption in the Orient; and above all 
we must remember Father Evrard, who is an authority 
on all that touches the Orthodox Church and who has 
shown such attachment to eirenic methods. He has 
been the soul of a group of Assumptionists who, 
imbued with the same ideals as Morel, Gratieux and 
Quénet, adopted a line of conduct slightly different. 
Journeys for the purpose of study did not seem to them 
to be enough, they thought of settling in Russia. Some 
did even settle at Kiev, Odessa, Petrograd, and in the 
region of the Donetz. Further, they were invited by 
Catholic bishops in Russia and accepted by the Russian 
government as chaplains in their own language for private 
French colonies; at Petrograd one of them was elected 
French professor at the Catholic Ecclesiastical Academy. 
They made no confessional propaganda; they set themselves 
to show Russia a clergy free from all “polonisme,”’ oc- 
cupied in parochial ministry and social work. 

They encountered great difficulties. Some arose from 
the cavilling and suspicious spirit of the Russian police, 
who were inclined to see a Jesuit or a Pole in every Catho- 
lic priest; others arose from the intransigeance of Polish 
Catholics who desired to avoid all contact with the Musco- 
vites. However, without counting the force of the example 
which they set, they worked in two ways: one of 
them formed a group of “‘Catholicizing”’ Russian priests, 
helped them to extend their spiritual life, and with them 
founded a Russian review Wiera i Jizu (Faith and Life), 
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others published in the Revue Augustinienne (1904-1906) 
studies intended to make known the Christian life of the 
Russian Church. 

In its spirit the work of Father Evrard associates itself 
with that of the Society for Religious Studies of M. Portal. 
If I have made a special study of this group it is because I 
find it expresses and realizes with precision the thought 
which animates all French Catholics who for twenty years 
have been interested in Russia. Far from any wish to 
exploit or absorb it, they desire to study it in order to 
know it well; they wish to profit by its example of Chris- 
tian life; they desire to love it with a brotherly love in 
Christ, and in the measure in which it will accept their 
help, to aid it in its hour of need. 
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The Churchmanship of Jesus 
Christ 


By H. L. GouneeE, 
Principal of Ely Theological College and Canon of Ely. 


There may seem at first sight to be something of irrev- 
erence in applying the word “Churchman” to our Lord. 
That word too often suggests the very opposite to what 
it ought to suggest. It suggests narrowness, though it 
ought to suggest a worldwide outlook; it suggests stiff- 
ness, though it ought to suggest all-embracing brother- 
hood; it even suggests clericalism and dogmatism, evils 
to which it is diametrically opposed, and to which it is 
the best antidote. But, even were all this otherwise, it 
might seem that to speak of our Lord as a “Churchman” 
was to forget His true position. He is, we are inclined to 
say, the Founder of the Church, its Saviour and its King, 
but He was never in any sense a member of it. Now it 
is the purpose of this article to maintain a different view 
and to shew, not merely that our Lord in His earthly life 
was essentially a Churchman, but also that His teaching 
and work are largely misunderstood when His relation 
to the Church is forgotten or obscured. Our Lord was 
the Messiah of the Jews; His action was Messianic ac- 
tion; and, as we shall presently see, Messiahship and 
Churchmanship are bound up together. Just in so far as 
we separate Him in our thought from the Church to 
which He was sent, and whose corner-stone He became, 
we are sure to misunderstand Him. 

Now this separation is to-day widespread, and it is 
not difficult to see how it has arisen. 
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In the first place, we are suffering from a reaction. A 
hundred years ago the human life of our Lord was griev- 
ously obscured. Jesus the man was lost in the Church’s 
doctrine of His Person, and in the offices which He was 
believed to fill. He was the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity; He was Prophet, Priest, and King; He was the 
present Saviour and the future Judge; but He was hard- 
ly one whom we attempted to picture in fashion as He 
lived, whose human character we sought to analyse, or 
whose human experience we hoped to understand. Such 
books as Mr. Glover’s The Jesus of History and Mr. Fos- 
dick’s The Manhood of the Master would have been al- 
most inconceivable a hundred years ago; and Ecce Homo, 
when it appeared, aroused a storm of indignation. All 
this is changed to-day. But though the rediscovery of 
the human Jesus has been a gain of the first importance, 
it has brought with it a danger which we have not alto- 
gether escaped. The truth has come as so dazzling a 
revelation, that for the time it has become difficult to 
see anything else. It is not merely that the question of 
our Lord’s Divinity is ignored, or dismissed in a few am- 
biguous sentences; His place in the fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose is ignored also. Our Lord is regarded as 
the great Teacher and Example, and as the Revelation 
of the Father, while little attention is paid to His histor- 
ical position. 

In the second place, our Lord is separated from the 
Church, because this separation is thought to be neces- 
sary if men are to be evangelized. The Christian 
preacher or writer desires to “bring men to Christ,” and 
with this end in view he presents our Lord in the way 
which he thinks most likely to appeal to them. Our 
Lord is set forth, as far as possible, as if He were a man 
of our own day, occupied with our immediate problems. 
Much that is part of the Gospel story is omitted, and 
much is read into it which is not really there; and thus a 
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picture is obtained which may for the moment be at- 
tractive, but which is not really in accordance with the 
facts of history. Two examples will suffice, and these 
the two with which we are immediately concerned. Our 
Lord’s Messiahship seems unlikely to appeal, since the 
conception belongs to an age and to a nation other than 
our own. Our Lord’s relation to the Church seems 
equally unpromising, since the conception of the Church 
has been obscured and degraded by our divisions. Thus 
the preacher or writer puts both thoughts aside, as use- 
less for his immediate purpose. This, however, means, 
as we shall see, that the Jesus Whom he presents is not 
the Jesus of History at all, and that our Lord’s action 
and teaching are misinterpreted. Nor is even this all. 
Our Lord’s character, upon which the preacher mainly 
relies for his appeal, is itself misinterpreted, since char- 
acter and office belong to one indissoluble whole. 
Though it is largely the character that qualifies for the 
office, the character is expressed and attains its perfec- 
tion through the activity which the office demands; and 
thus we cannot understand even the character, if we at- 
tempt to isolate it. In fine, we are in danger, when we 
bring men to Christ, of bringing them to a Christ Who 
has no existence. We must above all things be faithful 
to the facts. The Jesus of History, Who is now the ex- 
alted Christ, makes an universal appeal as being what 
He is; it is as the Messiah and Lord of the Church that 
He claims us, and calls us to follow Him; His true uni- 
versality is bound up with His office. It is but a spuri- 
ous universality which we give to Him, when we vary 
our representation of Him to suit the immediate de- 
mands of different ages, and forget that He is “‘the same 
yesterday and to-day and for ever.” ! 

Now it is the object of this article to insist that the 
Messiahship, and therefore the Churchmanship of the 

‘Heb. 13: 8. 
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Lord are essential to the true understanding of Him. 
We shall consider, firstly, the true meaning of the Church 
and of Churchmanship, with the relation of Messiahship 
to them; secondly, how the Lord recognized the place of 
the Church in God’s purpose during His earthly life, and 
still recognizes it; and, thirdly, the conclusions which fol- 
low for ourselves to-day. 


I 


What then, firstly, is the meaning of the Church? It 
is precisely the same in the Old Testament and in the 
New. The Church, as we shall see, has a continuous life. 
Israel, the people of God before our Lord’s coming, is the 
Church in the first stage of its history; the Catholic 
Church is Israel, as it has been transformed and recon- 
stituted by the Lord Himself. But the meaning and pur- 
pose of the Church are always the same. The Church is 
a body of men and women chosen by God out of the 
world to receive peculiar blessings and to bear corre- 
sponding responsibilities. It is the earthly sphere of the 
kingdom, or rule, of God, the instrument of God’s self- 
revelation to the world. “Ye,” says St. Peter, “‘are an 
elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
God’s own possession, that ye may shew forth the excel- 
lencies of him, who called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.” ? That this method of “election” is 
indeed the method of God is written large on the page of 
History. God has not in fact revealed Himself to all 
equally in the past, nor does He do so to-day. 

But here a difficulty arises. Does not this mean fa- 
vouritism on the part of God, to Whom all alike belong? 
Undoubtedly it looks like favouritism, and all the more 
so that the Church, both before and after the Lord’s 
coming, has steadily denied that God’s choice has been 
due to any merit of its own.’ But three things need to 

21 Pet. 2: 9. 3Cf., e.g., Deut. 9: 6, 7; Rom. 9: 15, 16. 
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be remembered. Firstly, the few are chosen for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the many. The Church stands between 
God and the world, not to separate, but to unite them. 
God is manifested through the Church, that all may at 
last be drawn to Him.’ Secondly, the Church is not an 
exclusive body; membership is open to all. Even before 
our Lord’s coming it was open to all to become members 
of Israel, as it was not open to all to become citizens of 
Rome, and many Gentiles actually did become members. 
What was effected by the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
Gentile believers and by the work of St. Paul was not the 
opening of the doors of the Church—they were open al- 
ready—but the removal of conditions of entrance, which 
had prevented multitudes from availing themselves of 
their opportunity. Thirdly, the continuance of the privi- 
leges of membership has depended upon the purpose 
being fulfilled, for which membership was granted. That 
“they are not all Israel which are of Israel’ ® is no dis- 
covery of St. Paul, but a commonplace with the greatest 
prophets of the Old Testament. It is the few who reach 
the promised land; it is “the remnant’’ who are saved; ® 
though Israel is God’s son, His firstborn,’ “a perverse 
and crooked generation,’ who “have dealt corruptly 
with” Him, are “not His children.” * Our Lord, adopt- 
ing the Old Testament symbol ° of the vine, teaches the 
same thing of the Church in its identification with Him- 
self. “‘Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he 
taketh it away; and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit.” !° This stern 
discipline is, like election itself, written large on the page 
of history. There is no favouritism, though God’s peo- 
ple have too often thought otherwise. 

It is this profound belief in the Church which is the 
most striking characteristic of the Old Testament. With 


‘Zech. 8; 23. Js. 1: 7-9. 8Deut. 31: 5. el fr eh Bee 
"Rom. 9: 6. TEx. 4: 22. °Ps. 80: 8. 
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the belief in Yahweh, the God of Israel, belief in Israel 
itself went ever hand in hand. It may be true that in 
early days the relation of Yahweh to Israel was often 
conceived much in the same way as the relation of Che- 
mosh to Moab, or of Mileom to Ammon.!! Yahweh was 
frequently regarded as the tribal God, bound as necessar- 
ily to His people as they to Him. Here, however, we 
must be cautious in our statements. The relation of 
Yahweh to Israel was regarded as resting upon cove- 
nants made in the past, and covenants imply freedom of 
action on the part of those who make them. We can 
hardly suppose that Chemosh was regarded as having 
freely chosen Moab, as Yahweh had freely chosen Israel. 
But, be this as it may, it is clear that, when under the 
teaching of the prophets true monotheism took the place 
of belief in a tribal god, belief in the peculiar relation of 
Israel to Yahweh suffered no diminution. The revela- 
tion of the universality of Yahweh’s sway had the effect, 
not of making Israel feel itself but one among a multi- 
tude of peoples, presumably of equal importance to the 
one God, but of creating the conviction that the great- 
ness of Israel’s destiny corresponded to the width of the 
sway of their God. Belief in Yahweh and belief in the 
Church grew together. Thus in the Old Testament the 
central fact is the existence of the Church, the most dis- 
tinctive belief is belief in the Church, the undying hope 
is that of the transfiguration and glory of the Church. 
If the individual Israelite is dear to God, it is as a mem- 
ber of Israel that he is so. He possesses nothing in the 
present, and he expects nothing in the future, but what 
his membership gives him. There is plenty of personal 
religion in the Old Testament, but practically none that 
is merely personal. Personal religion grows out of cor- 
porate, not corporate out of personal; and the spiritual 
blessing which the individual has gained is never so his 
Cf, Judg. 11: 24. 
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own that he could take it with him, if he lost or aban- 
doned his place in the people of God. He must be cir- 
cumcised; he must keep the Passover; he must take his 
own share in the religious life of the Church, and accept 
its moral obligations; to be “cut off from Israel’ ¥ is to 
lose all. In the language of a much later theology, eatra 
ecclesiam nulla salus; no one can have God for his father 
who has not the Church for his mother. 

What then are we to say of this? No doubt, as has 
already been recognized, it was but too possible to con- 
fuse Yahweh’s choice of His people with a national fa- 
vouritism which bound Him to them, whether or not 
they responded to His purpose, and the present privilege 
of the individual Israelite with certainty of ultimate sal- 
vation in the “day of the Lord.” But to-day we de- 
nounce Jewish nationalism and spiritual pride almost ad 
‘nauseam, while too often we fail to recognize either the 
fundamental soundness of the Old Testament faith, or 
the splendid fruit which it bore. It was the Church- 
manship of the people of God which gave them their 
splendid courage and self-sacrifice in the darkest days, 
and their sense of brotherhood one with another; it was 
their Churchmanship, to take points less familiar, which 
protected them from the clericalism and dogmatism 
which have so greatly injured the Church in later days. 
Israel grasped far too clearly the sacred character of the 
whole people of God to draw any wide distinction be- 
tween priests and other men, and it felt far too strongly 
the uniting power of the fundamental faith to refuse lib- 
erty of thought in matters of less importance. The an- 
ticipations of the prophets were not always reconcilable 
one with another, and the differences between Pharisees 
and Sadducees were most serious; but there was no 
breach in the Church’s outward unity. Of course, if an 
Israelite had ceased to believe in Yahweh’s revelation of 

Hx. 12: 15, ete. 
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Himself in the mighty works of the past, or in “Holy 
Church as His creation,’ he would have ceased to be- 
long to Israel at all; but he had the widest liberty in 
other things. 

Moreover—and this is a point which is frequently for- 
gotten—though there was much that was proud and sel- 
fish in Israel’s anticipations of the future, and Israel 
cared for Yahweh because of what He would do for His 
people, they also cared for their own glorious future be- 
cause of what it would do for Yahweh in manifesting 
Him to the world. Yahweh, they believed, had ‘“‘caused 
to cleave unto” Him “‘the whole house of Israel, and the 
whole house of Judah,” that they might be unto Him 
“for a name, and for a praise and for a glory,” and in 
the worst and darkest days they still hoped to become 
all this. If so great a prophet as Trito-Isaiah sometimes 
offends us, not only by his savagery towards the heathen, 
but by the materialism of his conceptions of the kingdom 
of God, we must remember that the people of God did 
not care for material blessings for their own sake alone. 
Just as again and again we find the appeal made to Yah- 
weh to deliver His people, because His credit with the 
heathen depends upon their being delivered,"* so they 
looked forward to being an object-lesson to the world of 
the unspeakable blessings which the rule of Yahweh 
brings. It was in this way, far more than by any preach- 
ing of Yahweh, or dissemination of their sacred writings, 
that they hoped to be a missionary people, and that 
most reasonably. The argument of King Ahaz: “Be- 
cause the gods of the kings of Syria helped them, there- 
fore will I sacrifice to them, that they may help me,” * 
is a potent missionary force, and Israel was right in de- 
siring to employ it for the one true God. 

er, 13: 11: 

“Cf, Ex. 32: 11, 12; Ps. 79:9, 10; Jer. 14: 20, 21; Joel 2: 17; Ecclus. 


36: 1-17. 
162 Chron. 28: 23. 
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Now it was in connection with this felt necessity for 
the glorification of Israel that the hope of the Messiah 
was born. The character and form of the hope vary with 
the particular needs of Israel, but, speaking generally, 
the thought of the Messiah is always subordinate to the 
thought of the Divine purpose for the people of God. 
To the Christian of to-day, especially to the Protestant 
Christian, this may seem a hard saying. The Lord, he 
is sure, is far greater than the Church; the Church exists 
for Him rather than He for the Church; and the Olid 
Testament, he has been taught, is full of his Master. 
But though the Lord is indeed foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament in a great number of ways, it is not at all 
true that the Old Testament is full of the figure of the 
Messiah. In many of the prophetic writings the Mes- 
siah does not appear; and, when He does appear, it is for 
the salvation of Israel that He is expected. His appear- 
ance is to inaugurate a new era in Israel’s life, to usher 
in the kingdom of God. It will be for God through the 
Messiah whom He sends to make Israel what it ought to 
be, to clothe Israel with glory, and so to manifest His 
own glory through it. That is the Old Testament order; 
Israel is for God, and the Messiah is for Israel; if He is to 
be a light for revelation to the Gentiles, it is through the 
glory which He brings to His people that this enlighten- 
ment will be given. 


II 


It was from the womb, and into the life, of this Church 
of God that our Lord was born, and we must continual- 
ly remember it, if we are to understand either His words 
or His action. So far from His founding the Church, the 
Church, as we have seen, was in the world long before 
He was, and its existence and mission to the world are 
presupposed when He is sent. Though our Lord was far 
more than the Messiah of the Jews, as the Jews had con- 
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ceived the Messiah, our Lord distinctly claimed to be the 
Messiah, and it is as Messiah, or as Messiah designate, 
that we must explain His action. He came to “save His 
people from their sins,” * to effect a corporate salvation, 
in which the individual shares by membership in the 
body. No doubt our Lord rejected much which in His 
day belonged to the popular conception of what the Mes- 
siah was to do; it was probably this rejection which ex- 
plains in part the great reserve which He displayed in 
speaking of His office."7 But He came “not to destroy, 
but to fulfil’; +8 it was recognition of His Messiahship 
which He regarded as of paramount importance for His 
disciples; 1° and, in view of these two facts, it is incon- 
ceivable that He rejected the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment as to the relation of the Messiah to the Church. 
As we shall now see, the Gospel narrative clearly shews 
that He fully accepted it. 

We observe then, firstly, that the conception of the 
Messianic salvation, which we find in the narratives of 
the Infancy, is the conception of the Old Testament. It 
is so in the story of the Annunciation ?° and of the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem; it is so in the Gospel Canticles. 
The Magnificat commemorates the great uplift of de- 
spised Israel to which the prophets had looked forward. 
The Benedictus does the same, though with greater em- 
phasis upon the moral and spiritual purpose of the Di- 
vine action. So in the Nunc Dimittis, “Mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all peoples; a light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.” The Messianic 
salvation will be wrought out before the eyes of all the 
peoples of the world; it will bring glory to the Church of 
God, and reveal the power and goodness of the true God 


Mt. 1:21. The Greek word for people is a collective word. 
“Jn. 10: 24. Mt. 5:17. Mt. 16: 13, 18. 
20Luke 1: 32, 33. 21Luke 2: 10, 11. 2Tuke 2: 30-32. 
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to the Gentiles themselves. If, as some would do, we 
regard the Canticles as freely composed by St. Luke him- 
self, the witness which they bear is all the stronger. 
Though the Lord has proved far different from the popu- 
lar conception of the Messiah, no change has taken place 
in the thought of His relation to the people of God. 

We turn to the Baptist. Here too there is no change. 
The message of the Baptist follows the lines of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy. The Baptist is the expected Elijah, 
who comes “before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord.” # The old fathers in the unseen world are alien- 
ated from their degenerate descendants — “Abraham 
knoweth us not, and Israel doth not acknowledge us’ * 
—and it is for the new Elijah to “turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children.” 2 The Messiah himself is to be 
a Messiah of judgment, who will gather the wheat into 
the garner of the kingdom, and burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire; 7° as of old, it is the remnant who will 
be saved. But the coming of the kingdom is the vindi- 
cation of the true Israel, and of the true Israel’s hope; 
the remnant that will be gathered is the remnant of 
Israel; and, if new members of the kingdom are needed 
to fill the gaps, and they are raised up from the stones of 
the desert, it is new “children of Abraham” that will be 
raised up.?” There is nothing here which might not have 
been said by Isaiah or Jeremiah. Immeasurably great 
as the Messiah is represented as being, He retains His 
old relation to the people of God; the kingdom, for all 
that appears, is for them alone. 

From the Baptist we turn to our Lord Himself. Does 
His teaching or action shew any repudiation of the old 
method of God’s working? Plainly He comes ‘“‘to con- 
firm the promises given unto the fathers.” 28 If the Gen- 
tiles also are to “glorify God for His mercy,” there is no 


Mal. 3: 5. 4Is. 63: 16. *Mal. 3: 6; Luke. 1:17. 
Mt. 3: 12. 27™Mt. 3: 9. *8Rom. 15: 8. 
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suggestion that they will have reason to do so while they 
remain “alienated from the commonwealth of Israel.” 2° 
He is “born under the law” *° a member of Israel, as well 
as the fulfilment of its hope—and throughout His life He 
is loyal to the position in which He finds Himself. Stern 
as He is in His denunciation of the Church as He finds 
it, He is as essentially a Churchman as the prophets be- 
fore Him. Israel’s belief in its place in God’s purpose is 
shared by the Lord Himself. “Salvation is from the 
Jews’; *! Jerusalem is “the city of the great king”; ” 
Israel is in the Divine purpose “the salt of the earth,” 
“the light of the world,” “the city set on an hill,” the 
light that shines “unto all that are in the house.’ ® 
Thus it is to Israel that His ministry is devoted. He is 
“not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
and “‘it is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs.” ** His effort is to recover and to uplift 
the people of God as a whole. He finds them “as sheep 
not having a shepherd,” * wandering “through all the 
mountains, and upon every high hill,” and He sets Him- 
self, as Yahweh Himself has promised to do in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, to “search for’ His sheep, and “seek them 
out.” * He recognizes no distinctions between pious 
Pharisees, Galileans who “‘know not the law” *’ and out- 
casts. He strives by teaching, by works of power, by 
His life of ceaseless ministry to restore the people of 
God to the life intended for them. Not only does He 
preach the kingdom of God; in Him and His Messianic 
action the kingdom of God comes,** and every one who 
will respond by faith and sacrifice presses into it.*? If 
the Lord does not gather the whole people together, 
“even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 


29 ph. 2: 12. 30Gal. 4: 4. 31Jn. 4: 22. 
BMt. 5: 35. 8Mt. 5: 13-15; of Is. 2: 2; 60: 1-3, etc. 
MMt. 15: 24, 26. 3SMk. 6: 34. 86Cf. Ez. 34. 
37Jn. 7: 49. 38Luke. 11: 20. 9Luke. 16: 16. 
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wings,” 4° it is only because they will not be gathered. 
It is Churchmanship which underlies all His action, 
whether He directly works for the body or for the soul. 
“Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 

. to have been loosed from this band on the day of 
the Sabbath?” 4! “To-day is salvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham.” ” It 
is the children of Abraham who are throughout in view, 
though He recognizes the love of God beyond them; * 
His Messianic action never overflows the appointed 
boundaries. His teaching is the same in the parables of 
recovery—the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, the Prodigal 
Son; their immediate reference is to Israel alone.“ As 
all our Lord’s hearers knew, God’s flock is Israel, His 
treasure is Israel, His family is Israel again. The sheep 
and the coin are valued, because each makes up the 
true number, the ten or the hundred, and the tale of the 
Church is not complete while one is missing. So it is in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Though the great 
truth of the universal Fatherhood underlies the Lord’s 
whole redeeming activity on behalf of the world, it is 
not taught in this parable. The prodigal, who takes 
service with the citizen of the far country, represents the 
publicans who have taken service with the Gentiles, 
while the elder brother represents the Jews who com- 
plain of our Lord’s reception of the publicans. All alike 
are children of Yahweh, the God of Israel, and the Lord 
would recover them all for their Father, and the fulfil- 
ment of His purpose. 

Why then, it will be asked, was the issue of our Lord’s 
work what it was? It was because, as we have seen, 
“they are not all Israel, which are of Israel.’ The fun- 
damental claim of God upon His people is ever for faith, 
and, as in Isaiah’s day, a people that would not believe 


40Mt. 23: 37. “Luke 13: 16. “Luke 19: 9. 
8Luk. 4: 25-27. “Luke. 15: 1, 2. “Rom. 9: 6. 
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could not be established.“* From the first the Lord de- 
manded that His gospel of the kingdom should be be- 
heved,*7 and the nation as a whole refused both the 
faith that He asked, and the repentance that must ac- 
company it.*® If we ask what precisely was the faith 
which they refused, the answer seems to be that it was 
faith in the immediate coming of the kingdom, and in 
our Lord Himself as the herald of the kingdom and the 
minister of its powers. This faith had to express itself in 
sacrifice, however different might be the forms which the 
sacrifice might take, and it was just this which was re- 
fused. Called to the marriage of the king’s Son, the peo- 
ple “made light of it, and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise.” *° 

Thus of necessity the Lord turned to the faithful few. 
Israel, He saw, in its present form must pass away, as it 
had passed away in the days of Jeremiah, and the few 
must be prepared to be the nucleus of the Church of the 
future. It is from this standpoint that we should inter- 
pret our Lord’s words, ““Thou art Peter, and on this rock 
IT will build my Church.” °° Two points should be no- 
ticed. In the first place, our Lord does not contrast His 
Church with the Church of God. The Church of God 
and the Church of the Messiah are one, just as the sheep 
of the Messiah are the sheep which the Father has given 
to Him. ‘“‘All things that are mine are thine, and thine 
are mine.’ In the second place, the promise to 
“build” the Church in no way suggests that it has never 
been built before; the usage of the word “build” in Jere- 
miah in connection with the existing nation makes this 
clear.* Let St. James of Jerusalem explain his Master’s 
meaning. “After these things I will return, and I will 
build again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen; and 


STs. 7: 9. 4™ik. 1: 15. 48Mt. 11: 20. 
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I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up: 
that the residue of men may seek after the Lord, and all 
the Gentiles, upon whom my name is called, saith the 
Lord.” * The Lord has found the Church ruinous; the 
people as a whole, faithless, perverse, and unresponsive, 
have proved to be shifting sand, upon which nothing can 
be built. But the Lord has dug down through the débris 
till He has found the rock of the man of faith; on the 
rock of true believers He can once more build the 
Church. It is not that St. Peter is the first stone laid in 
the new building; that is not the metaphor. St. Peter 
and the Apostolic band, for whom he speaks, are there 
already. The Church to which the Lord looks forward 
in the future will doubtless be in a sense new—new in its 
enlarged faith, new in its intimate union with the Mes- 
siah Himself, new in the Spirit poured out upon it; but 
it will no more have lost continuity with the old Church 
of God than the Church after the captivity had lost 
continuity with the Church before it. 

Now it was to the nucleus of real believers, and espe- 
cially to the training of the Apostles, that our Lord 
largely devoted the latter part of His ministry. Though 
He did not altogether abandon His work for the crowds, 
His main work was with the future “pillars” of the 
Church. Moreover, the character of the Lord’s Church- 
manship, if we may still employ the term, suffers a 
change. In a sense, He is still a member of the Church, 
the head corner-stone of the building; * but more and 
more His language reveals that His relation to the new 
Israel is so profound that to call Him a member fails to 
do justice to His true position. It is not merely that the 
kingdom or rule of God is present in Him and His re- 
deeming activity,*” and that it is adherence to Him which 
confers a right to a place in the kingdom; we might al- 


4Acts 15: 16-18. 55Cf. Luke 22: 29, 30. 
SMt. 21: 42, ete. 57Luke. 11: 20. 
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most say that already He is as the “Son” of God identi- 
fied with the true Israel, the old bearer of this title, and 
that membership in Him is already membership in Israel. 
It is, as we have seen, the old symbol of Israel which He 
claims, when He calls Himself the Vine, and says, “I am 
the Vine, ye are the branches.” *8 Such language is not 
confined to the Fourth Gospel; it is found in the Synop- 
tic Gospels also. Three examples will make this clear. 
The prayers and the action of the Church have their 
power, because “when two or three are gathered to- 
gether in” His “name, there’ is He “in the midst of 
them.” °° Again, the appeal of the apostles is His own 
appeal. “He that heareth you,” He says, “‘heareth me; 
and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me.” °° Closely cor- 
responding with this is the principle of the great assize. 
What is done to His brethren, His followers and mem- 
bers, is done to Him. We touch here upon a mystery 
which this is not the place to discuss. It may be that all 
such language is anticipatory, and looks forward to the 
time after the outpouring of the Spirit. But, be this as 
it may, the doctrine of union with Christ as we find it in 
the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, with all its mani- 
fold applications, has its basis in the teaching of the Lord 
Himself as to His relation to the Church, His Body. We 
must remember it when the Lord says that He will give 
His life a ransom for many; * the many are the members 
of the Church,® and thus, when One dies for all, all die.™ 
We must remember it when He looks forward to the 
Resurrection; the new “man” then “born into the world” 
will have many members, who will be risen with Him.” 
We must remember it once more when St. Paul argues 
that the true seed of Abraham is not a multitude of in- 
dividual Israelites, but Christ. The Christ whom he 


58Jn. 15: 5. 5Mt. 18: 17-20. 60Tuke. 10: 16. 
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has here in view, as the context shews, is not Christ as 
an individual descendant of Abraham, but Christ as in- 
cluding His people. Just as we can but misunderstand 
the teaching and the action of the Lord in His earthly 
life, if we forget His relation to the Church, so, if we for- 
get it, we cannot understand the redemptive work of His 
Death and Resurrection. That too is undertaken and 
carried through by the Lord as the Messiah of the 
Church, performing His task of uplifting the Church to 
its true position, that it may be God’s witness to the 
world; and when, “having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost,” ®*’ He has poured out that 
Holy Ghost upon His people, the Church is ready for its 
work. But He still continues identified with the Church, 
and the Church continues identified with Him. It is in 
the Church and through the Church that He is to be 
sought and found, and the Father through Him. The 
Apostolic message is this: “That which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us: yea, and our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with His Son Jesus Messiah.*® 


Iil 


What then is the New Testament account of the 
Church, and how are we to act upon it to-day? The 
Church is the old “commonwealth of Israel’ purified by 
judgment, and raised by the redemptive work of the 
Messiah to its true position as Yahweh’s witness to the 
world. The life of the Church is a continuous life, as the 
language of the Apostles makes perfectly clear. St. Paul 
compares the one Church to an olive-tree. Certain of 
the branches, the Jews who refuse to believe, have been 
broken off; others, the Gentile believers, have been graft- 
ed in; but the olive-tree is one and the same.®? St. 
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John’s teaching is equally plain. The woman clothed 
with the sun, who brings forth the Messiah, and is perse- 
cuted after His Ascension, is the Church of God in her 
continuous life; the woman, like the olive-tree, is 
throughout the chapter one and the same.7° That Chris- 
tian Jews have broken away from the Church of their 
fathers would not have been admitted by any Christian 
of the Apostolic age; it is the Jews who refuse to believe 
who have broken away, and forfeited the name of Jews 
by doing so. Both St. Paul and St. John distinctly hold 
this. ‘He is not a Jew, which is one outwardly; neither 
is that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh; but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circumcision is 
that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Un- 
believing descendants of Abraham are people “which say 
they are Jews, and they are not, but are a synagogue of 
Satan.” ”. Of any transference of privilege from one 
body to mrether the Apostles know nothing. 

But how, if this be so, has it come about that sh 
Catholic Church is so different from the old Israel both 
in personnel and in character? The reason is that a two- 
fold judgment has taken place. On the one hand the old 
Israel has been purged of its unworthy members. “For 
judgment” the Lord “‘came into the world”; He was 
*‘set for the falling,” as well as “for the rising up of many 
in Israel.’ 4 As the whole narrative of the Synoptic 
Gospels implies, as really as the more direct statements 
of St. John,” Abraham’s children have judged themselves 
by their attitude to their Messiah; by crucifying the 
Lord, and refusing to receive baptism at the call of His 
apostles, they have involved themselves in ruin; while 
the wheat has been gathered into the garner, the chaff 
but awaits destruction at the hands of the Romans. Nor 
is this the only judgment which has taken place. 


Rev. 12. 71Rom. 2: 28, 29. Cf. Phil. 3: 3. Rev. 2: 9. 
BJn. 9: 39. “4Tuke. 2: 34. Cf. especially Jn. 3: 16-21. 
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Though there is no condemnation for those that are in 
Messiah Jesus,” there has been condemnation for their 
sin in the death of the Lord, that the claim of “‘the law” 
might be fulfilled in those “who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” 77 Into the full meaning of this 
profound teaching we cannot now enter. But we should 
observe that St. Paul and St. John are at one about it. 
The new birth, of which our Lord speaks to Nicodemus, 
is the new birth which comes by sharing in the Lord’s 
new birth at the Resurrection, and it implies a previous 
death unto sin; its agent is the Spirit, in which all the 
members of the Church share. Just as the Lord was Jus- 
tified, not in word but in act, when God raised Him from 
the dead, so His members are justified, not in word but 
in act, by the gift of the Spirit, through which they are 
one with Him; yes, and not only justified, but glorified 
also.”8 We “sit with Him in the heavenly places,” as the 
members of Messiah Jesus; 7? and, as long as we walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit, our justification 
and our glory remain. So it is that all the Old Testa- 
ment anticipations find their fulfilment, in so far as that 
can be in the present sphere. Of course there is much 
still to be looked for. The touch of the Spirit is at pres- 
ent felt in the soul rather than in the body or in the out- 
er environment; though “the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness,” the body is still “dead because of sin,”’ °° 
and the outward scene has not yet been “delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God.” * All this is still to be looked for, 
and the “eschatological” teaching of the Lord and His 
Apostles still stands, and awaits its fulfilment at the 
Lord’s return. But though the kingdom of God still lies 
in the future, as far as the body and the outward scene 
are concerned, the Spirit which we have already received 
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is the “earnest of our inheritance;’’®? we have been al- 
ready “translated into the kingdom of the Son of God’s 
love;’* and one day the complete fulfilment of God’s 
promises will be ours. But all this is not just for our 
own sake, but for the sake of the world. The work of 
the Messiah has been accomplished that the Church may 
fulfil God’s age-long purpose of manifesting Himself to 
the world. 

How then is this to be done? 

In the first place, there must be a new understanding 
of the meaning of the Church. Undoubtedly the absence 
of this understanding is largely the fault of the Church 
itself. The meaning and purpose of the Church ought to 
be made clear both to its own members and to the world 
at large by the life which the Church lives, and the wit- 
ness which it bears to God. If the Church were what it 
ought to be—One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, in fact 
as well as in the Divine intention—it would be self-ex- 
planatory; but, as things are, the meaning and purpose 
of the Church need much explanation even to its own 
members, and such explanation is at present most insuf- 
ficiently given. Much of the noblest moral and spiritual 
effort of our time ignores the Church altogether. Either 
it is inspired by an individualistic conception both of 
morality and of religion, or its ideals, though thoroughly 
corporate and social, centre round the nation, or a par- 
ticular class within the nation. Such efforts are by no 
means fruitless in result; indeed the earnestness and self- 
sacrifice thrown into them often put to shame the apathy 
and selfishness of those who believe in the Church. But 
they cannot produce the best fruit, if the argument de- 
veloped in this article is sound, since they ignore the Di- 
vine method. When individualistic conceptions are dom- 
inant, religion almost unavoidably becomes a self-regard- 
ing quest of individual salvation, and morality either the 

2Eph. 1: 14. Cf. 2 Cor. 1: 22; 5: 5. Col, 1: 13. 
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same quest in another form, or else a self-conscious char- 
acter-building, which is closely akin to pride; God Him- 
self may come to be regarded as simply a means to ends 
which, however high in appearance, are at bottom sel- 
fish. When the nation or the class takes the place of the 
Church, and Christian effort is devoted to realizing the 
kingdom of God within it, that effort is and must be 
profoundly disappointing in its results. The kingdom of 
God cannot be realized where Christian faith is absent; 
we build upon the sand, not upon the rock. Indeed it is 
disputable whether the social principles of Christianity 
will work except in the atmosphere of Christian faith, 
and hope, and love. Our immediate task is to realize 
them within the Church itself, and to attract the world 
to them by shewing, in act even more than in word, that 
corporate well-being is thus attained. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that a right conception of the Church is 
as necessary for right practice as for right thought. 

In the second place, there must be on the part of all 
who believe in Christ and the Church a strong combined 
effort to reunite the Church, and to recover its moral 
and religious standards. The chief reason why so many 
of the best Christians work for the individual or for the 
nation rather than for the Church is that the individual 
and the nation are realities, while the Church strikes 
them as a mere idea, or is confused with the isolated and 
warring religious communions which we dignify by the 
title of the Churches. These communions are felt not to 
be worth fighting for. Too often they follow national or 
class divisions, and, while that is so, the kingdom of God 
cannot possibly be realized in them. It is precisely from 
national and class limitations that the Catholic Church 
ought to deliver us; the spirit of exclusive nationalism 
and the spirit of class are the enemies of the spirit of the 
Church. In spite of all the faults of the Roman Church 
—its excessive toleration of low moral standards among 
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its members, its excessive clericalism and dogmatism— 
that Church in important respects is the best witness 
which the world possesses to what the Church ought to 
be. It is not a class Church and not a national Church. 
It keeps the distinction between the Church and the rest 
of the world—the one distinction which God Himself by 
His method of election has made—entirely clear, instead 
of blurring it and slurring it; it makes its members feel 
that they are bound one to another by ties deeper and 
more important than those of class and nation and intel- 
lectual culture, and that the highest interests of the 
Church are more important than those of a particular 
nation or class. In all these respects it has a great les- 
son to teach all other Christians. It is much to be hoped 
that the World Conference on Faith and Order, when it 
takes place, will not fail to recognize this fact, and to 
act upon it. The reunited Church, which all the best 
Christians desire to see, is not likely to accept Roman 
clericalism or Roman dogmatism; it ought to be as free 
from these evils as Israel of old was free, and for the 
same reasons. Our danger rather is that we may be sat- 
isfied with a federalism which will leave the meaning 
and purpose of the Church almost as obscure as they 
are to-day, and so the Church itself almost as impotent 
to fulfil God’s purpose for it. In all our efforts to under- 
stand one another, and to act together, we must remem- 
ber that such efforts must be judged mainly by their ef- 
fectiveness in paving the way for corporate unity. 
Lastly, we have each a work to do within our own 
communions. It should consist in ceaseless war against 
their sectionalism, and in ceaseless effort to strengthen 
all that makes for the true spirit of Churchmanship. 
Rent asunder as the Church is, all baptized people are 
in some sense members of the Church, and are respon- 
sible in some measure for the Church as a whole. We 
must, as far as we may, live for the whole, and look for 
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our salvation to the salvation of the whole. Can we 
have a nobler example than that of the prophets of 
Israel? Never perhaps have there been men more ex- 
posed to the charge of not being practical, of ignoring 
facts and substituting dreams. That Judah and Israel 
were petty principalities, often at war with one an- 
other, and seeking alliances with the kingdoms of the 
world; that from the captivity onwards multitudes of Is- 
rael’s children were practically lost to the Church, and 
absorbed by the world; these were patent facts. But the 
prophets knew that facts would pass, while the purpose 
of God would stand. The day would come, since God’s 
purpose demanded it, when “Ephraim” would no longer 
“envy Judah,” nor Judah “vex Ephraim.” * “T will 
turn again your captivity, and I will gather you from 
all the nations, and from all the places whither I have 
driven you, saith the Lord.” *® If they were confident, 
we may be confident too. Only a reunited Church can 
reveal God, and therefore a reunited Church there will 
be. It is for that we must work. “He,” says our Lord, 
“that gathereth not with me scattereth.” *° 


STs. 11: 13. sJer. 29: 14, seit. 12: 30. 
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By Rev. W. P. Parserson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 


The Scottish Church has been somewhat deeply con- 
scious of the intellectual movements and of the spiritual 
unrest of the modern world. Roused in the eighteenth 
century from its dogmatic slumber by the polemics of 
English Deism, and by the scepticism of David Hume, 
it made its contribution to the defence of supernatural 
Christianity by solid apologies like that of Campbell 
on Miracles, and it also took its part in the vindication 
of the theistic position by applying the respectable 
principles of the Scottish school of Philosophy. Upon 
this followed the evangelical revival, which created so 
strong an assurance of the reality and power of the Gospel 
that the Church could settle down for two generations 
with the conviction that the Westminster Confession 
which enshrined this Gospel furnished an entirely satis- 
factory scheme of existence, and it could even feel itself 
free to devote most of its controversial energies to a ten 
years’ conflict over principles of ecclesiastical politics 
and to the conduct of the prolonged domestic feud which 
followed upon the Disruption. In the further course of 
the nineteenth century the Church had a second awaken- 
ing from its doctrinal security and was recalled to the 
consideration of capital religious issues by the gathering 
forces of modern free thought. Anti-theistic theories 
gained wide currency, new scientific generalizations cut 
deeply into the traditional cosmology and anthropology, 
and the developments of Biblical Science threatened to 
subvert the position on which the whole edifice of Protes- 
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tant doctrine had been based—viz.: the divine author- 
ship and absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures. The 
tension was the more keenly felt inasmuch as the Scottish 
Church combined with its spiritual zeal and moral 
earnestness an exceptionally high standard of intellectual 
culture, which kept it in close touch with contemporary 
philosophy, science and literature. In particular it fol- 
lowed with the closest interest the laborious and original 
work of the Lutheran Church. Translations of the theo- 
logical masterpieces of Germany had a large circulation 
among the Scottish clergy; a considerable proportion of 
the more gifted students supplemented their curriculum 
by attendance at a German University; and probably 
there was no branch of the Reformed Church in which 
there was the same general familiarity with the Tiibingen 
controversy and the problems of the Pentateuch, and even 
with the principles and the methods of the schools which, 
beginning with Schleiermacher, have essayed to re-lay 
or to strengthen the foundations of Dogmatic Theology. 
The challenge issued to Protestant orthodoxy by the 
movements of modern thought, and in particular by 
Biblical Science, was met in Scotland in various ways. 
The initial attitude, adopted by the great body of its 
mid-century theologians, was to follow the essentially 
conservative instinct of the religious mind—to maintain 
that what was new in theology was not true, and that what 
was true in it was not new. It was believed to be neces- 
sary, and also quite practicable, to uphold the verbal 
inspiration and absolute trustworthiness of the whole 
body of the Scriptures, to show that novel critical views 
were rooted in unbelief and unsupported by evidence, 
and to dispute alleged discoveries of science or archaeology 
which came in conflict with any article of the Confessional 
Theology. That this attitude long commended itself 
to the general Scottish mind is evidenced by the fact 
that Hodge’s Systematic Theology—the monumental ex- 
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ample of uncompromising Protestant traditionalism— 
was highly prized down to the eighties as the model 
exposition and defence of the scheme of Reformed Chris- 
tianity. About that time, however, the conviction gained 
ground that it was impossible to maintain a rigorously 
defensive attitude, either with a good conscience, or with 
a confident hope of success. There were new doctrines 
in circulation which seemed to many to be based on 
knowledge, and to have the hall-mark of truth; and it 
was felt even by conservative minds that a modified 
conception of the basis of Christian certitude was required 
if they were to justify to themselves their faith in Chris- 
tianity, and also to have at their disposal a serviceable 
criterion of Christian truth. It was, further, evident to 
the wiser sort of apologists that it was difficult, if not 
hopeless, to commend Christianity to the educated 
latter-day intelligence by relying on an attempted 
proof of the traditional doctrine of the perfections of 
Scripture, and an attempted refutation of all views which 
seemed to conflict in any particular with the authority 
of the written Word. 

There were now two ways in which additional security 
might be sought for the truth and validity of the Christian 
religion. One way had been taken by Anglo-Catholicism, 
which, for a safeguard against Rationalism, fell back 
on the authority of the undivided Church, received the 
ancient Creeds as an infallible interpretation of the sub- 
stance of Revelation, and at least made it possible, as 
was shown by the authors of Lua Mundi, to contemplate 
with equanimity any declared results of scientific and 
critical research which lie outside the region covered by 
the authoritative interpretation of the Christian faith. 
The Anglican precedent had a certain following in Scot- 
land, at least in the branch of the Scottish Church which 
remained in alliance with the State. The last quarter 
of the century witnessed the rise of a Scoto-Catholic 
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School—represented by Dr. Sprott, Dr. John Macleod, 
Professor Milligan of Aberdeen, and Professor Cooper 
of Glasgow, which laboured for a revival of High Church 
conceptions of Church, Ministry and Sacraments, and 
felt itself specially charged with the exposition and 
defence of those dogmas which may be described as the 
Catholic stratum of the Westminster Confession. The 
alternative course for positive Christian thinkers was to 
take a stand upon the central contents of the Christian 
system as capable of carrying conviction apart from 
authentication by a merely external authority. Instead 
of venturing everything on an argument that the Bible 
had proceeded from God as its author, and that there- 
fore all which can be collected as the teaching of Scripture 
must be accepted on divine authority, it was possible 
rather to fasten attention on the doctrines and the ideals 
of the Christian religion, and to claim that these—apart 
from any dogmatic theory as to the mode of their delivery 
—deserved to be accepted as true and valid. But from 
this general standpoint, in turn, there opened up a choice 
between two paths, as had already indeed been observable 
in the development of German Theology. One was the 
path struck out by the philosophical type of Theology. 
From this point of view Christianity is essentially a body 
of truths concerning God and His relations with the world 
and man; and it has a claim to be accepted on the ground 
of its essential reasonableness—as seen in part in its 
coincidence with the tenets of a sound philosophy, in 
part in its contribution of additional truths of impressive 
sublimity and power towards a final system of religious 
philosophy. This is the line which was taken by the most 
notable of the theologians of the Church of Scotland: 
it is most clearly exemplified in Principal Caird’s Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity—one of the best examples 
of the dogmatic theology of the right wing of the Hegelian 
School, and it was at least accepted in principle by Pro- 
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fessor Flint, whose class lectures on Systematic Theology 
unhappily remain the monopoly of his former students. 
In the terminology of the German historians the school 
of theology represented by these two massive figures— 
one the most eloquent, the other the most learned Scots- 
man of his generation, would be fairly described as 
Rationalistic Supernaturalism. The other course open 
to the theologian who found the traditional method un- 
satisfactory, and was repelled by any form of Rationalism, 
was to base belief on the data and the witness of Christian 
experience. Whatever else he doubted, he could say, there 
remains the inner life of the man who has tasted the grace 
of God in Christ; and in the convictions with which that 
inner life is inextricably bound up there is an assurance, 
at least in regard to the capital doctrines of Christianity, 
which is independent of or supplementary to the witness 
of Seripture or Church. It was by the resort to experience 
that Schleiermacher introduced into theology a method 
which, while safeguarding central verities, also allowed 
him great critical freedom in handling a mass of tradi- 
tional material that lay on the circumference of faith. 
And the same general idea may be seen to have guided 
the cultured Evangelicalism of the Free Church of Scot- 
land when, in its later period, it was forced to do fresh 
thinking, under the stress of modern conditions, on the 
subject of the source and touchstone of doctrine. While 
the most valuable work of the Church of Scotland was 
done in the realm of philosophical theology, the sister- 
communion won at least equal distinction in the field 
of Biblical Science; and it produced a succession of 
scholars, including Professors A. B. Davidson, Robertson 
Smith, George Adam Smith and A. B. Bruce, who bril- 
liantly collaborated in the re-investigation of the sacred 
records, as well as in the popularization of the assured 
gains of modern Exegesis and Criticism. But they also 
rendered to the Protestant Churches of the English- 
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speaking world the signal service of showing that it was 
possible, while using the methods, and owning the general 
results of modern Biblical Science, to preserve an attitude 
of whole-hearted loyalty to the living core of evangelical 
Christianity. The general line of the concordat, as has 
been indicated, was to summon evangelical experience 
into court as a witness which, while broad and tolerant 
in its intellectual outlook, could bid defiance to the corro- 
sive and destroying influences of a vulgar Rationalism. 
Among the scholars of this distinguished group there 
was none perhaps who so fully faced the theological issues 
raised by the modern situation, who so clearly stated his 
fundamental principles, and who so courageously applied 
his method in doctrinal detail, as the late and deeply 
lamented Principal Denney. 


I 


James Denney was born at Paisley in 1856. His 
ecclesiastical origin was humble—his father being a 
member of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, the oldest 
and one of the straitest of the sects to which the Scottish 
Church had given rise in its long history of schism. To 
this heredity he possibly owed his note of utter decisive- 
ness and the intensity of his moral rigorism. In 1876 
the Denney family followed the main body of the small 
communion into the fold of the Free Church. The boy 
received his early education in the Highlanders’ Academy 
at Greenock, where he had as a fellow-pupil John David- 
son, the restless and ill-fated poetic genius who was so 
tragically to exemplify the possible consequences to mind 
and conscience of the loss of faith in the living God. After 
a distinguished career in Classics and Philosophy at the 
University of Glasgow, Denney took the four years’ 
course of Theology in the Glasgow College of the Free 
Church. From 1886 to 1897 he was minister of a charge 
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at Broughty Ferry. In 1894 he made a brilliant début 
in his academic vocation by the delivery of a course of 
theological lectures in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
In 1897 he succeeded Dr. James Candlish as Professor 
of Systematic Theology in his old College in Glasgow, 
and after the amalgamation of the Free Church with the 
United Presbyterians he was transferred to the Chair 
of New Testament Language, Literature and Theology. 
On the death of Dr. T. M. Lindsay in 1914 he became 
Principal of the Glasgow College. In the later period 
he discharged the onerous duties of Convener of the Cen- 
tral Fund of his Church. His deep sense of duty even- 
tually brought him into great prominence in public life, 
especially in the advocacy of Prohibition, while his voice 
was made audible throughout the English-speaking 
world in the numerous leading articles—marked equally 
by literary force, spiritual fervour and moral passion— 
which he contributed to the British Weekly. He was 
stricken by a grievous illness in the spring of 1917, and 
died on the 11th of June following. 

Dr. Denney was a prolific writer. There are eighteen 
books in the list of his published writings. The charac- 
teristics of his expository preaching are seen in the two 
early volumes contributed to the Expositor’s Bible on 
II Corinthians and the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Example of other sermons, and of articles of a kindred 
spirit, are given in The Way Everlasting (1913) and The 
War and the Fear of God (1916). The scholarly quality 
of the work of his New Testament Chair has a monument 
in the Commentary on Romans which was included in 
the Expositor’s Greek Testament (1900). The books 
with which we are here chiefly concerned are not easily 
assigned to the recognized departments of Theology, 
and may perhaps be most accurately described as a com- 
bination of Biblical Theology and Dogmatics pervaded 
by a constant apologetic purpose. He wrote at least one 
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valuable Apology—Jesus and the Gospel—Christianity 
Justified by the Mind of Christ (1908). It is true that he 
resented being called an apologist. “The writer,” he 
says “disclaims any ‘apologetic’ intention. There is 
no policy in what he has written either in its matter or 
its substance. Nothing, so far as he is conscious, is set 
down for any other reason than that he believes it to 
be the truth.”? What he repudiated was, however, merely 
an accidental association of the term, and it is no injustice, 
but rather to his honour, to say that he was more than 
anything else an apologist whose chief purpose was to 
make the faith of the gospel intelligible, to maintain it 
by weighty argument, and to combat groundless pre- 
judices and specious objections. He was impatient of 
the recognized distinction between Biblical and Dogmatic 
or Systematic Theology. ““They may be taught in sepa- 
rate rooms in a theological school, but except to the 
pedant or the dilettante the distinction between them 
is a vanishing one.” The distinction, as a fact, is quite 
sound—New Testament Theology is a historical discipline 
which reports upon the teaching of Jesus and His disci- 
ples, Dogmatic Theology is a positive discipline which un- 
dertakes to unfold and defend a system of absolute truth. 
It is true, however, that Dr. Denney’s own doctrinal 
writings consisted mainly of New Testament Theology, 
which, by personally appropriating and vindicating it, 
he transmuted into Dogmatic Theology. To Biblical 
Theology we may on the whole refer the famous mono- 
graph on The Death of Christ—its Place and Interpretation 
in the New Testament (1902). Dogmatics is represented 
by the early and very notable Studies in Theology (1897), 
the posthumous Cunningham Lectures on the Christian 
Doctrine of Reconciliation (1917), and the supplement 
to the Death of Christ entitled The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind (1912). 
1 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 5. 2 The Death of Christ, p. 6. 
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Dr. Denney had brilliant gifts as well as varied and 
solid learning. An accurate classical scholar, a New Testa- 
ment expert of the first rank, and adequately if not 
minutely versed in the history of doctrine, he was also 
thoroughly familiar with the spirit and the problems of 
modern philosophy, and he was withal a life-long student 
of great literature. As a stylist he is in a very high class. 
He had unrivalled command of pithy and picturesque 
English—his phrases seemed to have eyes, hands and 
feet, and it would not be easy to cite a better illustration 
of Masson’s dictum that style is thought. His pages 
sparkle with felicitous and epigrammatic sayings. In 
some respects he had not the typical mind of the syste- 
matic theologian. The latter is a virtuoso in drawing 
distinctions, and Dr. Denney was constantly denying 
or blurring distinctions which are commonly taken for 
granted. He did not feel impelled to work over the whole 
material available for Theology, and fashion it into a 
complete architectural structure, but contented himself 
with dealing somewhat eclectically with such topics and 
aspects of doctrine as seemed to him vital or interesting. 
In the handling of Theology his interests were overwhelm- 
ingly religious, and he was rather impatient of problems 
which were wholly or mainly raised by the scientific and 
speculative instinct. His own conclusions were largely 
reached through intuition and feeling; and he trusted 
to commending them, less by laboured trains of reasoning, 
than by vivid and trenchant utterance of what he be- 
lieved and knew to be true. As a fact he was apt to sup- 
pose that when he had delivered himself of a decisive 
and scornful judgment, it had all the finality of a reasoned 
refutation. Dr. Denney’s mind, also, utterly sincere 
though it was, and bent on getting to grips with facts, 
had a certain bias towards paradox. He was fond, as has 
been said, of confounding distinctions, and he had a habit 
of calmly declaring an opinion which others thought self- 
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evident to be little better than nonsense. His whole 
standpoint and work might even be thought to be para- 
doxical. He was generally accepted by the churches as 
a redoubtable champion of evangelical orthodoxy, and 
while the estimate was justified by the extraordinary 
power and passion with which he expounded and defended 
the fundamental articles of the evangelical creed, it is 
also true that his championship was accompanied by a 
measure of indifference, and even of opposition, to many 
articles of the traditional system of Reformed doctrine 
which would have been branded by the kindred theolo- 
gians of an earlier day as the symptons of a dangerous 
latitudinarianism. In a general estimate one would say 
that, while he was above all a great apologist, he was 
at least in essentials a notable dogmatic theologian— 
possessed of the rare and invaluable qualification of re- 
ligious genius and theoretical insight, and employing an 
intellect which, if not markedly systematic, at least had 
a powerful grasp of principles, applied them with great 
consistency, and made every chapter and paragraph to 
live and thrill with searching and energizing thought. 


Il 


The modern quality appears in Dr. Denney’s system 
at the outset in his attitude to religious authority, or more 
specially to the question of the sources and criterion of 
Christian truth. Instead of reaffirming, in the old 
Protestant fashion, the absolute and exclusive authority 
of the Scriptures, he roundly declares that ‘“‘the basis 
of all theological doctrine is experience.’? This declara- 
tion, however, requires explanation and qualification. 
The experience which he had in mind was one which is 
inseparably bound up with the historical revelation of God 
in Christ. “Religion,” he says, “can no more be simplified 

® Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 199. 
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by making it independent of history than respiration 
would be simplified by soaring beyond the atmosphere.’ 
His position was that when he interrogated the typical 
Christian experience, and especially his own evangelical 
experience, he found its essential content to be the pos- 
session of salvation through faith in Jesus Christ, and an 
assurance of the reign and grace of the living Lord, ac- 
companied by a willing and joyful acceptance of the re- 
corded facts of His life, death and resurrection, and of the 
divine claims made by Him in the days of His flesh. 
These convictions about Christ’s work and person, and not 
a supposed infallible record, he held, are the true founda- 
tion or nucleus of the theological system, and also the best 
point of departure for any effective apologetic argument. 
From this point of view the Scriptures possessed for him 
a priceless value. Upon them we are entirely dependent 
for our knowledge of the historical events without which 
there would be no Christian salvation available; by 
them the knowledge of Christ and of His Gospel is lodged 
in the mind; and further, if experience be the basis of 
theology, we inevitably reverence as the most precious 
of all documents that express and interpret Christian 
experience those writings which embody the testimony 
of the Christians of the Apostolic Age. But while thus 
vindicating for the Scriptures an absolutely essential 
place in the Christian system, and sure of their trust- 
worthiness in regard to their chief end of making known 
Jesus and the Gospel, he did not attempt to maintain 
the old theory of plenary inspiration with its consequence 
of absolute inerrancy. The Old Testament histories 
“may have been mistaken about one detail or another 
in the story they tell.’”® Genesis deals with “some 
inaccessible things,’ and “‘does not give supernaturally 
communicated history.”’ It gives pre-scientific answers 


4 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 375. 
5 Studies in Theology, p. 217. 
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to scientific questions, for which the technical name is 
myths.® “The evangelists even,” it is admitted, “may 
make mistakes at least in dates.”” It may be pointed 
out that Dr. Denney’s co-ordination of experience, his- 
tory and Scripture is much the same as that of Ritschl. 
Dr. Denney, it is true, has severely criticized certain 
of the Ritschlian principles—‘‘the way of railing-in re- 
ligion,” the separation of the religious and the scientific 
which comes to mean ‘‘the separation of the religious 
and the true,”’ but he was at one with the Lutheran mas- 
ter in the important particular of holding that the assured 
datum of Christian Theology is the revelation of God in 
Christ as apprehended and corroborated in experience, 
and that the Bible is to be appreciated and handled in 
the light of its central content of Christ and of the 
apostolic witness to His saving work. 

Christian theology, then, rests on the knowledge of 
Christ and of His Gospel which, lodged in the mind by 
the Scriptural testimony, is welcomed and guaranteed, 
and also partially exhibited, in Christian experience. 
What is the sum of this knowledge? In reply to this 
fundamental question Dr. Denney gives an exposition 
of the vital notes or “essence of the Christian religion.” 
In Jesus and the Gospel his chief aim was to emphasize 
the fact that Christianity is a mediatorial religion, the 
blessings of which are dependent on the work of Christ. 
“Christianity is a life in which faith is directed to Him 
as its object, and in which everything depends on the 
fact that the believer can be sure of his Lord.”’ The 
main argument of the book is directed to show, “firstly, 
that from the very beginning Christianity has existed 
only in the form of a faith which has Christ as its object,” 
and “for which everything in this life, especially in the 
relations of God and man, is determined by Him”; and 
secondly, that the Christian religion, as the New Testa- 

Sib pegs. A Paes 
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ment expounds it (i.e., setting forth Christ as object 
of faith and mediator), “‘is sufficiently sustained by the 
underlying facts, and supported by the mind of Christ 
about Himself!’* The central position and mediation 
of Christ is also the leading idea of the short creed pro- 
pounded at the close of the book—‘“I believe in God 
through Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord and 
Saviour.”® Further, Dr. Denney strongly insists that 
essential Christianity requires us to construe the media- 
torial work of Christ as including an atonement, and that 
an objective atonement, for the sins of the world. “‘Wheth- 
er we call it a fact or a doctrine, it (the Atonement) is 
that in which the differentia of Christianity, its peculiar 
and exclusive character, is specially shown; it is the focus 
of revelation, the point at which we see deepest into the 
truth of God, and come most deeply under its power. 
For those who recognize it at all, it is Christianity in 
brief; it concentrates in itself, as in a germ of infinite 
potency, all that the wisdom, power and love of God mean 
in relation to sinful men.” ‘“The Cross of Christ is man’s 
only glory or it is his final stumbling-block.’’! 

Dr. Denney’s definition of the sum of Christianity 
closely agrees up to a certain point with the famous 
definition which Schleiermacher placed in the forefront 
of his dogmatic system. In opposition to the prevailing 
Rationalism, which reduced Christianity to a simple 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and valued Christ’s work as no more than an ex- 
ample of fidelity to His vocation, Schleiermacher insisted 
in precisely the same fashion that recognition of the 
mediatorial work of Christ is what distinguishes genuine 
from spurious or emasculated Christianity. A second 
cognate feature is that Schleiermacher fastens upon re- 
demption, Dr. Denney upon the kindred religious boon 


8 Ee 8 od nas °F 0 
10 The Atonement and the Modern Mind, p. 2. 
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of reconciliation, as the sovereign blessing of the Christian 
religion, and that both lay exclusive stress upon faith as 
the condition or instrument of attaining and abiding in the 
state of grace. The advance which Dr. Denney made upon 
Schleiermacher was, firstly, that while for the latter re- 
demption was essentially a change of religious attitude 
and spirit, for the former reconciliation was also a most 
solemn transaction on the part of a transcendent and 
personal God. This difference comes to definite expres- 
sion in the fact that, while Schleiermacher limited the 
efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice to its moral influence on the 
believer, Dr. Denney insisted that an objective Atonement 
enters into the substance of the Gospel, and that reliance 
on it is a condition of a living Christianity. In insisting 
on the additional note of an objective Atonement, it may 
be added, he also differentiated his interpretation of the 
Gospel from that of Ritschl with whom he otherwise 
agreed in conceiving Eee ase arte as the central blessing 
of the Gospel. 

The main questions raised by Dr. Denney’s definition 
are two—is faith in the mediatorship of Christ, involving 
our entire dependence on His work for our salvation, an 
essential note of Christianity? And if so, to what extent 
does a theory of the Atonement enter into the substance 
of Christianity? Of these questions the former is the more 
easily settled. It is no doubt true that there is a widely 
prevalent form of Christianity which makes no more of 
Jesus than the teacher and exemplar of faith in God and 
of an elevated and sympathetic morality. It is held by 
many whom it seems harsh to deprive of the name of Chris- 
tians, and still more unwarrantable to exclude, in the spirit 
of the old orthodoxy, from the hope of eternal salvation. 
But it is also true that from the first days of the Church 
—and this in the intention of Jesus Himself, as well as 
in the apostolic experience—Christ has occupied a central 
position as the object of religious faith and the mediator 
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of salvation, and further that it is only when faith ac- 
cords to Him this place that Christianity works with 
the demonstration of its uniquely liberative, regenerative 
and consoling power. Faith in the mediatorship of Christ, 
again, has normally included the particular conviction 
that His death was the means of procuring reconciliation 
to God and the forgiveness of sins. But when this has 
been believed and affirmed there arises the further ques- 
tions as to whether it influenced God directly or in- 
directly, and if directly how precisely the sacrifice of 
Christ operated toward God so as to make an end of 
the alienation of God and man. Dr. Denney will not hear 
of a distinction between the fact and the theory of the 
Atonement; but though the terms may not be per- 
fectly chosen, it seems obvious that it is one thing to 
believe the fact that Christ by His death has effected a 
reconciliation of God and man, and quite another to give 
a theoretical explanation of the way in which it operated 
toward God and man so as to effect this result. Dr. 
Denney’s contention was that there enters into the sub- 
stance of Christianity, not merely faith in the Atonement 
wrought by Christ, but an objective doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. What Christ accomplished in His death was, not 
merely to move men to repentance and faith in God— 
as the condition of their being reconciled to Him, but 
‘to do a work as Reconciler which tells upon God as well 
as upon the sinful.’ ‘Even if no man should ever say, 
‘Thou, O Christ, art all I want, more than all in Thee 
I find,’ God says it. Christ and His work have this 
absolute value for the Father, whatever this or that 
individual may think of them.”” With this part of 
the argument the writer would agree. It would indeed be 
absurd to say that men who have held a purely subjective 
theory of the Atonement, from Abelard to Bushnell, 


Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 234. 
2 Thb., p. 235. 
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forfeited their title to rank as Christians, or that as a 
consequence they imperilled their eternal salvation, but 
it is also true that Christian thought has from the be- 
ginning ascribed to the atoning work of Christ an in- 
dependent value for God, and that when faith in the for- 
giveness of sins is grounded on a finished work of Christ, 
Christianity more decisively fulfils its promise of speaking 
peace to the troubled conscience. It is a second, and a 
more difficult part of the theory, as to how the work, 
and in particular the death of Christ, operated toward 
God as the means of reconciling God to man. And at 
this point, it must be said, Dr. Denney’s view is not 
easy to grasp, if indeed he held a consistent view from 
the beginning to the end of his teaching ministry. He 
sometimes used language which was easily interpreted 
to mean that he championed the so-called orthodox 
theory—that sinners of mankind had deserved extreme 
and everlasting punishment, that Christ took their place 
and was punished in their room and stead, whereby satis- 
faction was made to the divine justice, and that it was thus 
rendered possible for God, on their fulfilment of the annexed 
conditions of faith and repentance, to accept and treat 
as righteous the members of our guilty race. But upon 
this scheme Dr. Denney passed criticisms which, in spite 
of his expressions of sympathy with it on important 
points, had the effect of removing the key-stone of the 
old arch. He could not bring himself to say that Christ 
was punished, and that there was a transference or impu- 
tation of guilt or merit as between the Saviour and the 
saved, and without these principles the whole orthodox 
theory loses its coherence and stability. The truth is 
that Dr. Denney, while refusing to admit the distinction 
between the fact and the theory of the Atonement, 
made a laborious search for a satisfactory theory of the 
modus operandi of Christ’s sacrifice in procuring the boon 
of reconciliation, found none which he could adopt in 
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its entirety, and ended by proclaiming that no theory 
showed so deep spiritual insight as that of MacLeod 
Campbell, which even Prof. A. B. Bruce had spoken of 
most disrespectfully, and which had been combated by 
Crawford and Hodge as a fantastic and pernicious 
novelty. 

In virtue, then, of his Christian experience, and as a 
Christian believer, Dr. Denney found himself in secure pos- 
session of the materials of a Theology. He had a Soteri- 
ology, with reconciliation to God as its cardinal boon, with 
faith in Christ as the condition of appropriating it, with 
sanctification as its deepest implication, and with eternal 
life as its assured consequence. There was an Anthropology 
in the presupposition of man’s sinfulness and his receptivity 
for salvation. Above all he had a Christology in Christ’s 
assured mediatorial work, and in the high doctrine of 
His person which grew out of the recognition of the 
unique work of the Saviour and the acceptance of 
His own majestic claims. From this secure standpoint 
he proceeded, besides explicating his assured data, to 
re-annex or to drop, to confirm or to unsettle, various 
particular doctrines of the Catholic and Protestant 
traditions. While his fidelity to the central envangelical 
ideas is evident in every chapter, the width of his breach 
with Protestant Scholasticism is adumbrated by the nature 
of the short creed above quoted which he deemed sufficient, 
and by his opinion that there would be a gain in dis- 
pensing with ministerial subscription to any document of 
the compass and structure of the Westminster Confession. 


iil 


We proceed to illustrate his method from his detailed 
work in the recognized divisions of Dogmatic Theology. 

The doctrine of the being and attributes of God was 
handled by Dr. Denney in close connection with its prac- 
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tical religious bearings, and little interest was shown in 
its merely speculative aspects. The divine attributes 
were on the whole taken for granted, and he only felt 
it necessary to emphasize the divine holiness or righteous- 
ness, which he expounded as a disciplined or law-regarding 
principle that inevitably operates in punitive reaction 
against sin, and creates the need of an objective atone- 
ment. He could hardly speak patiently of the theology 
which resolves the love of God into a disposition which 
is ready to forgive sin with light-hearted amiability. 
On the othér hand the “divine mercy and justice do not 
need to be reconciled, for they are never at war.” ‘The 
knowledge of God, next, and that in the light of the knowl- 
edge of Christ, grows into a doctrine of the Trinity. His 
earliest book is frankly Catholic at this point. Though 
himself adhering by preference to the more elementary 
expressions of a Trinitarian faith which are met with at 
the New Testament stage, he perceived the necessity 
of the intellectual labour which had elaborated the origi- 
nal data into the catholic Trinitarian dogma. “It is not 
a motiveless speculation; it is not the analysis of an arbi- 
trarily chosen idea like knowledge, love or spirit, as some 
philosophers and theologians have tried to show; it 
proceeds from the actual manifestation of God in Christ, 
and from the actual reception of a divine life from the 
Holy Spirit.” After rejecting the Sabellian construction 
as “simply beside the mark,” he observes that the Catho- 
lic dogma is “solidly based on the divine sonship of 
Christ,”’ and that it has not only an obviously Christian 
character but “real value for the interpretation of nature 
and human life.” In his later writings there is a dimin- 
ishing sense of the religious value of the dogmatic defini- 
tions of the Creeds. “The Westminster Confession,”’ 


8 Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 22. 
4 Study in Theology, p. 71. 
lb. pssla- 
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he observes, “‘contains everything that is in the Nicene 
Creed, but the writer has no hesitation in saying that this 
is the least valuable part of what it contains, and that 
which has least prospect of permanence.’ In other 
words he regarded the Catholic definition of the Godhead 
as less valuable and secure than the Protestant scheme 
of salvation. In any case, heretical opinion at this 
point was quite compatible with the believing attitude to 
Christ which is the sole condition of salvation. “‘Arianism 
and Athanasianism both give answers to a question 
which multitudes of Christians never ask. The Arian 
answer is quite unreal, and the Athanasian answer ex- 
plains nothing. It is not on the answer at all that a man’s 
Christianity depends.’’? On the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit his views grew less rather than more definite. 
“The distinction of Father and Son was enriched,” he 
wrote in the earlier period, “on the basis of Christ’s 
own teaching, and of the actual experience of the Church, 
by the further distinction of the Holy Spirit.'*’ At the 
later stage he was impressed with the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between the exalted Christ and the Spirit, 
noted the embarrassment of the Creeds in the attempt 
to find material for the dogma, and suggested that the 
Spirit was sufficiently defined as “the divine causality 
of the experience which is conditioned by faith.’’?® 

On the subject of Predestination he made his mind 
clear enough, partly by silence, partly by obiter dicta. 
“The man who asserts predestination thus, without 
mitigation or remorse, has cancelled the world of history 
and experience, and cannot say anything to the purpose 
whether about the Saviour or the saved.” ‘‘Predesti- 
nation, like sacramental grace, is not the solution of any 
problem, but a counsel of moral and intellectual despair.” 

16 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 392. 

17 Tb., p. 403. 


18 Studies in Theology, p. 70. 
19 Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 312. 
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He suggested that the whole scheme of thought entered 
the Church as the survival of a leaven of heathen specu- 
lation. Augustine was “haunted by a conception of God 
and His salvation which really dates from his pre-Chris- 
tian days and is completely irrevelant to the Gospel.’””° 
The doctrines of Man and Sin, so far as they deal with 
man’s present condition and the outlook on the future, 
are expounded on familiar lines. Dr. Denney had an 
intense realization of the sinfulness of sin, and a fearful 
looking for of judgment, and he also made a resolute 
and subtle, though not wholly intelligible, attempt to 
sustain the view that the existence and reign of death 
are the reply of the divine order to the sin of the world. 
The modern feature is that Dr. Denney detaches the 
anthropological doctrines from the question of origins, 
with which in the traditional system they were inextri- 
cably interwoven. His view is that man is man—in his 
dignity as in his sinfulness—‘“‘howe’er he was begot,”’ 
and that the material which is supplied in the biblical 
picture of our present state and attested in experience 
is sufficient for all theological as well as religious purposes. 
“It is unfortunate,” he writes, “that the questions as 
to man’s nature have usually been discussed in Theology 
in connection with what is called his original state. 
Man’s nature is revealed by what he is, interpreted by 
the course of God’s dealings with him; it is revealed above 
all, and his destiny along with it, in Jesus Christ our 
Lord; and it is as gratuitous as it is futile to seek to dis- 
cover it in all its integrity in a first man. The plain truth, 
and we have no reason to hide it, is that Adam is not 
within our reach at all—that we do not know the begin- 
nings of man’s life, of his history, of his sin.’ 
Christology, as we have seen, enters deeply into Dr. 
Denney’s conception of essential Christianity. The man 


20 Ib., p. 64. 
7 Studies in Theology, pp. 78,79, cf. Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 199. 
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who has been saved by Christ, and who lives by faith 
in Christ, can only think great thoughts about the person 
of Christ. “He bore our sins. That is the impulse and 
the justification of all Christologies.”22. We are con- 
strained to believe in Him as the risen, glorified and living 
Lord, to see in Him God manifest in the flesh, and also 
to affirm with the apostles His pre-existence in the form 
of God. On the other hand the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Miraculous Conception was not supported by evidence 
of the precise kind that would have enabled Dr. Denney 
to include it among the primary certitudes. The doc- 
trine was indeed for him entirely credible, but not funda- 
mental and vital. ‘Everything we have seen of Christ,”’ 
he writes, “in the course of our study is congruous with 
a unique presence and operation of God at His entrance 
into the world, and adds to its credibility.” But it is 
“not an essential condition or presupposition of faith.” 
“The question which Jesus asks, and which is of vital 
importance is, ‘Who say ye that I am?’ not, ‘How think 
ye that I came to be?’’’*’ As regards the mode of the 
union of the divine and human in the incarnate Christ, 
Dr. Denney spoke somewhat impatiently of the fifth 
century controversies, and was not at all disposed to 
concede perfection and finality to the Chalcedonian 
definitions. ““The statement that two whole, perfect 
and distinct natures, the Godhead and the manhood, 
were inseparably joined together in one person, without 
conversion, composition or confusion, may once have 
seemed to help intelligence; at the very utmost it can 
do no more now than guard against error. The formula 
of two natures in one person does not adequately repro- 
duce the impression that He makes. The divine and the 
human are not distinct.’ The language last quoted, 


22 Death of Christ, p. 320, cf. p. 317. 


23 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 405. 
2 Studies in Theology, p. 69. 
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with other kindred expressions, is formally Monophysite, 
although a case might rather be made out, when his whole 
point of view is considered, for regarding his Christologi- 
cal doctrine as a modern form of Nestorianism. 

In the field of Subjective Soteriology, of which his 
doctrine of the Atonement is the presupposition, Dr. 
Denney was fully and heartily in accord with the central 
ideals of the Protestant Gospel. ‘‘Luther is abundantly 
right in his emphasis on faith alone. It is just the other 
side of Christ alone.” There is, however, a post-Refor- 
mation note in his observation that “it is much 
more important that justification and _ sanctification 
should be inseparable than that they should be 
distinguished.’ He expresses the opinion that the 
section of the Decrees of the Council of Trent, in which 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of Justification was finally 
defined, is “‘at once comprehensive and cautious, doing 
justice to some things which in the exuberant utterance 
of revival preachers, like Paul and Luther, were perhaps 
not explicitly enough regarded.?’ His disinclination to 
think in terms of justification was due in part to the fact 
that the doctrine has sometimes been so perverted as 
to give a dispensation from sanctification, in part to the 
fact that the word seemed to him to import something 
fictitious or unreal in God’s dealing with sinners. But 
though he preferred to pick his own terminology, and in 
fact was hardly at pains to understand the technical 
terminology of the doctrine of justification, it was only 
in appearance that he occasionally seemed to Romanize 
on this head in the company of Osiander and Schleier- 
macher. 

Dr. Denney’s Ecclesiology had features which could 
be described as surprisingly High Church, and others 


*5 Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 291. 
1b., p. 106. 
7 Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 298. 
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which were aggressively Low Church. He was disposed, 
after a study of the New Testament data, to agree with 
the Roman Catholic view that the Church is identical 
with the Kingdom of God on earth, and not merely 
an aspect of the Kingdom, or a mere instrument for 
advancing the Kingdom in the world. He quotes approv- 
ingly the dictum of Calvin that the Church is our mother, 
and that “there is no other entrance into life unless she 
herself conceive us in her womb and foster us at her 
breast.’*> His conception of the Church, however, was 
that of a spiritual fellowship, not of an external organ- 
ization. The Church has a very real and _ splendid 
spiritual unity, but an external unity, based on 
organization, is not worth the price which would 
have to be paid for it in the “suffocation of all 
originality and enterprise in the Christian life.’* To 
base its unity on creed—thus shifting the emphasis 
from spirituality to orthodoxy—was “perhaps inevitable 
but unfortunate.” “It is always dangerous when we call 
in the law to defend the Gospel.’*® The Catholic inter- 
pretation of Christianity as essentially a sacramental 
religion—doing its renewing work by the infusion of grace 
through appointed rites—he dismissed as a radical per- 
version of the Christian system. “Christ and faith are 
the supreme realities in Christianity, the supreme cate- 
gories under which everything Christian, not excepting 
the Sacraments, has to be reduced; and however the 
believing soul may be helped in its relations to Christ 
by rites like baptism and the supper, it is the negation 
not only of Christian experience, but of human intelli- 


28 Studies in Theology, p. 175. i 

29 Studies in Theology, p. 190. (More sympathy with modern aspira- 
tions after outward unity was shown in his later attitude towards 
Presbyterian reunion, and also in an article in the CONSTRUCTIVE 
QUARTERLY for June, 1913, on The Constructive Task of Protestant- 


asm.) 
80 Ibid., p. 195. 
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gence, to say that the new life is vitally related to the 
water or to the bread and the wine.” 

Dr. Denney’s Eschatology was markedly conservative. 
If his mind underwent any change it was only in the direc- 
tion of a growing unwillingness to discuss the particular 
problems. A full chapter is given to the topics in the 
Studies, but in the last book, close as is the connection 
between the doctrine of sin and eschatology, he confines 
himself to a few general principles. He adhered to 
the general form of the Christian hope of the personal 
and visible return of the Lord to judgment—and that 
on the twofold ground that the event “‘is needed if history 
is to be capable of moral construction,” and also “‘needed 
to keep character and conduct at the height of apostolic 
purity and faithfulness.’’*? Of future probation he says 
that, while perhaps entitled to assert itself as a pious 
opinion, it cannot claim even so much on Scriptural 
grounds; and he summarily rejects the tenet as depre- 
ciating the value of the present life, and “denying the 
infinite significance that belongs to the actions of a self- 
conscious moral being.’’** Dogmatic Universalism he 
pronounces to be as unethical as it is unscriptural, since 
“the very conception of human freedom involves the 
possibility of its permanent misuse.’’*4 The doctrine 
of Conditional Immortality, he granted, rendered service 
by emphasizing our dependence on Christ for eternal 
life, but he feared that it was “one of those half-way 
houses in which neither human intelligence nor Christian 
faith can consent permanently to dwell.’> He was 
not interested in speculations about the intermediate 
state, and thought that the doctrine of Purgatory was 
sufficiently disposed of by the remark that it has no 

31 Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 322. 

8 Studies in Theology, pp. 240, 241. 

83 Tbid., p. 244. 


8 Thid., p. 255. 
% Tbid., p. 256. 
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support in Scripture discoverable by any scholar. As 
to final destinies, he lived more than most moderns in 
the realization of the Heaven which shines securely 
through the sublime poetry of the New Testament 
utterances of hope, while his strong belief in the dread 
potencies of free will and of the Divine righteousness 
compelled him to expect for the wicked a portion which 
will have the general character of utter separation from 
God and of finality of doom. 


IV 


It is possible to agree generally with Dr. Denney’s 
conception of the basis of Christian doctrine and of the 
method of Dogmatics, and yet to hold that at certain 
points his method can be employed to yield different 
doctrinal results. His view of the principles and the 
procedure of Dogmatics, as we have seen, is that we 
have absolutely assured theological data in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ which is involved in and witnessed to by 
Christian experience, and of which the Scriptures— 
themselves steeped in experience—are the most important 
deposit and the most trustworthy interpretation. But 
this conception, which in its most general form is the 
working theory of modern theology, can be used to 
give varying results in detail. If the theologians who 
professed to give a severely objective exposition of the 
contents of Scripture could diverge as widely as the 
Calvinist and the Arminian, not to speak of the Socinian, 
it is only to be expected that, when experience is treated 
as the source or at least the criterion of Christian truth, 
there should be still less likelihood of uniform results 
in the treatment of particular doctrines. One dogmatic 
theologian will mainly depend on his own private expe- 
rience, a second will try to identify himself sympatheti- 
cally with the collective experience of the saints, while 
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a third, not without show of reason, will claim to appeal 
to the creeds as the most reliable of all interpreters of 
the vital contents of the Christian consciousness. A 
further cause of detailed divergence of course is that 
minds naturally differ in their ability to make a sound 
application of their principles in the work of doctrinal 
construction and criticism. In what remains we shall 
touch upon a few points which invite comment or criti- 
cism in the light of the underlying principles of Dr. 
Denney’s system. 

Dr. Denney’s treatment of Theology proper was slighter 
than is demanded by its importance for the doctrinal 
system. While he was abundantly justified in distin- 
guishing between saving faith in Christ and Trinitarian 
orthodoxy he ought on his own principles to have attrib- 
uted greater value to the outcome of the Trinitarian con- 
troversies. It was the need of safeguarding Christian 
experience which made Athanasius think it vital to con- 
tend for the Homoousian formula, every whit as much 
as it was his experience which led Dr. Denney imperiously 
to assert a central position in Christianity for an objec- 
tive Atonement. The same remark may be made regard- 
ing the doctrine of Predestination, which he handled so 
brusquely. Jf ever a doctrine grew out of experience 
it was the doctrine of election, which was propounded by 
St. Paul and Augustine because they believed that by 
the spontaneous favour of God they had been chosen, 
called, justified and enabled to persevere and endure 
to the end. This religious root of the doctrine ought 
to be generously recognized even by those who think 
that when a doctrine of reprobation was developed as 
its reverse side, there was loss of contact with the Christian 
idea of God and with the grace of the Gospel. 

On Dr. Denney’s principles it is obviously impossible 
to dogmatize about man’s original condition and the Fall, 
since experience can give no witness or corroboration in 
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regard to these matters, and it is an undoubted gain 
to Dogmatics, not to speak of Apologetics, to detach 
the certainties of man’s actual condition, which are the 
vital presuppositions of the Gospel, from historical prob- 
lems of origin which are veiled in obscurity. 

His attitude to the Virgin Birth is also inconsistent 
with his theory of religious knowledge. In his references 
to the doctrine of the Person of Christ he breaks too light- 
heartedly with the Chalcedonian formula, and might 
well have weighed more carefully the reasons which 
compelled the Fathers, strongly as many of them were 
disposed to a Monophysite type of Christology, to declare 
it impossible on religious or on historical grounds. It 
is doubtful if he took the pains fully to grasp what he 
calls the metaphysical doctrine of Christ’s person. In 
Soteriology Dr. Denney was most at home, and at his 
best. Like the Reformers he knew that the inmost secret 
and power of the Gospel lies on this plane, and he rightly 
saw that however the scholastic form may change, the 
Gospel of salvation from sin through faith in Christ 
has the elements of simplicity and sufficiency which 
carry with them the promise of religious finality. His 
invitation to think more highly of the Church is needed 
in the Protestant world, though it may be suggested 
that it would be easier to reverence it if it had more of 
that external unity to which in his earlier period he 
attached too little importance. Eschatology, it is 
obvious, cannot be handled very dogmatically from 
the point of view of experience, which is shut off 
from the future even more decidedly than from the dis- 
tant past. And Dr. Denney was more dogmatic in this 
field than his principles warranted. His main clues 
were the inevitableness of retribution, the inalienableness 
of man’s power of self-determination, and the value of 
the present life—and these principles have undoubtedly 
to be most seriously reckoned with, but there are other 
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principles which may no less relevantly be utilized in 
thinking out the eschatological problems—among them 
the love and wisdom of God, and the power of His grace 
which, in some experiences at least, has seemed to be 
irresistible. On the whole an experimental theology 
should leave future probation an open question, and 
the same applies to the question of final destinies—always 
excepting the certainty that the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Opinions naturally differ as to the predominant com- 
plexion of Dr. Denney’s theology. ‘Some have been 
strongly attracted by its doughty conservatism, others 
by its fearless independence and its liberal spirit. Others, 
again, will think that at some points he has given up 
or ignored elements of doctrine which can be shown to 
have religious value and to be easily defensible on his 
theoretical principles, and that on the other hand he tena- 
ciously maintained traditional positions which are not 
clearly involved in the essence of the Christian religion, 
or guaranteed by his criterion of experience. But the 
main consideration is that he gave a powerful and benefi- 
cent impulse to Scottish Theology, and to the theology of a 
much wider realm, at a time when the general theological 
mind was in a condition of partial stagnation, and even 
of considerable bewilderment. He did not invent a new 
set of theological principles—and happily so, since for 
absolute originality in this field the Church has no use; 
but he rendered the much greater service of articulately 
re-stating ideas on the subject of religious authority, 
and on the inter-relations of Revelation, Experience and 
Scripture, which had been maturing in modern theology, 
and which may even be held to have implicitly underlain 
the doctrinal structures of Augustine and Calvin as well 
as of Luther. Provided with the equipment of a deep 
religious experience, and of a definite theological method, 
he traversed anew, with inspiring and contagious confi- 
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dence in Christ and the Gospel, the well-beaten but 
somewhat cumbered and obstructed paths of Dogmatic 
Theology. To many he brought great intellectual relief 
by his reasoned assurance that the obligation on a Chris- 
tian man to believe is improperly made to include adhesion 
to secondary articles of the traditional theology which 
have become dubious or incredible to the modern mind. 
But larger still is the number of those who owe to him the 
conviction that though there has been a shaking of earth 
and Heaven, it “‘signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that have been made, that 
those things which are not shaken may remain.” 
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The purpose of this monographissimply historical. That 
is, it aims to present St. Paul’s sacramental views in the 
terms of St. Paul’s day, without attempting an evaluation 
of these views for the present time. Reference is made 
to pre-Pauline teaching only when this is needed to 
explain St. Paul’s language, and reference to post-Pauline 
doctrine is generally only for illustration. 


Among professional students of the Bible it has of 
course become a platitude to say that Biblical interpre- 
tation must be historic. That is, in explaining a given 
writing, a fundamental task of the exegete is to place 
himself as closely as possible in the position of the writer. 
This involves knowledge of the usual “Introduction” 
questions,—time and place of composition, condition of 
the readers, various geographical and archaeological 
matters, etc. But, what is even more important, it 
involves knowledge also of the thought-world in which 
the writer and the readers lived. 

It is in this last regard that the most important progress 
in New Testament interpretation has been made during 
recent years. The gulf separating the first century 
Oriental from the modern Occidental is immense, and its 
real immensity has been recognized only within (say) 
the past two generations. Our increased knowledge is 
due in great measure to the discovery of new documents. 
Most notable is the ever-increasing bulk of the Pseud- 
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epigrapha, while we owe little less to the study of the 
Rabbinical writings. Archaeology has contributed some- 
thing, the Apocrypha has contributed more, and Philo 
has contributed not a little. The references in the New 
Testament itself have proved a field of unsuspected 
fertility. And from non-Jewish sources, particularly 
those that bear on Hellenistic religion, a veritable flood of 
light has come. That our information is now complete 
is naturally very far from being true, but we have enough 
to understand much that was formerly not understood 
or misunderstood; a commentary dated 1918 differs much 
more from one of 1888 than the latter differs from a 
predecessor of 1858. 

In some respects, we find, the thought-world of St. Paul 
had reached some surprisingly modern conclusions. So, 
for instance, in Galatians 4:1-10 he equates Jewish and 
ethnic cults very much as might be done by a scholar 
of to-day when writing on comparative religion. But 
in other regards many of the Pauline concepts strike us as 
strange, if not actually bizarre. That the Apostle believed 
in angels and in demons is of course no new discovery, 
but we have learned that his angelology and his demon- 
ology tend to blend in a manner that produces a very 
curious cosmological system; it is now quite clear that 
‘the rulers of this world” of 1 Corinthians 2:8 are super- 
natural and not earthly beings. Here older commentators 
were frequently on the right track, but they shrank from 
conclusions that carried them into so strange an at- 
mosphere. Or, to use a different illustration, St. Paul 
often uses “spiritual” in the sense that is foreign to our 
ears. To us “spirit” is the natural opposite of “‘matter,”’ 
but St. Paul’s mental equipment contained no category 
of matter, and “psychic” (1 Corinthians 15:44ff) is 
rendered by ‘“‘natural”’ in the English versions with very 
fair correctness. The Jewish physical distinction between 
“natural” and “spiritual” is about what we should 
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make between “solid” and “gaseous”’; in the apocalyptic 
descriptions the contents of the heavenly world are 
highly sublimated; but they remain truly tangible and 
ponderable. Hence the possibility of such combinations 
as “spiritual food” or “spiritual body’’—terms that 
will be discussed later. 

In particular, when studying Jewish thought, the 
extreme practicality of the Hebrew mind must always be 
remembered. Very few Jews have attained to eminence 
as metaphysicians, and the race as a whole has had 
a distaste for elaborately unified systems of thinking. 
It is not possible to speak of any characteristically 
Jewish philosophy and, as a result, it is not possible to 
speak of any true Jewish dogmatic theology. Dogmas 
existed, naturally, but little or no attempt was made to 
correlate them into a single system; the dogmas simply 
stood side by side as facts to be accepted. So, great 
diversities in belief were tolerated, and individuals were 
by no means careful to avoid inconsistencies in their 
personal tenets. This state of affairs was duly reflected 
in the pedagogical methods, which were almost entirely 
discussions of countless isolated points in belief or prac- 
tice! And St. Paul was by no means free from this 
characteristic of his co-religionists. He exhibits, indeed, 
remarkable powers in reducing special questions to the 
general principle involved,? but his theology as a whole 
has at least three distinct centres in his doctrines. of 
justification, of mystical union, and of redemption 
(represented, e.g., by Romans 3, Romans 6, and Colossians 
2). And these three doctrines are separable in the sense 
that any of them might have been held without the others. 


"This atomistic character of Jewish instruction is seen abundantly 
in the Mishnah, and still more fully in the Gemarah. 

*As, for instance, in his demonstration that the social value of 
“spiritual gifts” is the final test of their desirability (1 Corinthians 
ree , or the place of mutual charity in food regulations (Romans 
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St. Paul combined them by simply adding them together? 
and he succeeded in interweaving them to some extent, 
but the details do not always harmonize and the com- 
bination lacks organic unity. Hence much of the 
acrimony in the Reformation justification controversy. 
Theologians would grasp one aspect of Pauline thinking 
with tolerable accuracy, and then would proceed to force 
all of Paulinism into agreement with this aspect. The 
fallacy of the method is seen in the dreary literature of 
the controversy. 

This practical, non-systematic character of Jewish 
reflection has its best illustration in the attitude towards 
the Law. The official expositions enter with great 
minuteness into the manner of observing the statutes, 
but they concern themselves scarcely at all with the reason 
of the statutes; “it is written” is the final word in all 
argument. In particular, official Judaism paid little 
heed to the symbolism that used to bulk so large in the 
Christian commentaries on the Pentateuch. Individual 
speculation as to the symbolic meanings of various com- 
mandments was not rare, but such speculation remained a 
matter of private interpretation. A lustration, for 
instance, might be thought to symbolize the necessity of 
purifying the heart, but the lustration accomplished 
its end by virtue of God’s institution, not because of the 
symbolic value that might be seen in it. So the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is not a rationale of the sacrificial system. 
It accepts the sacrificial system as a fact of God’s 
institution, and then proceeds to prove that Christ’s 
death was a true sacrifice because of its close correspond- 
ence with the provisions of the Pentateuch. Where 
genuine sustained allegory is found in Jewish writings, 
Greek influence may usually be suspected; in this regard 
Philo stands very far apart from his Palestinian brethren. 

Moreover, by the “Law” Jews understood not only 
the written word of the Torah but a mass of interpretation 
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that had become connected with it. Much of this inter- 
pretation was clearly understood to be “tradition of the 
elders,’? and the matter of its observance could and did 
become a party question. But to some extent the dis- 
tinction between text and tradition seems to have been 
forgotten by all. Compare, for instance, the belief that 
the Law was given through angels (Acts 7:53, Galatians 
3:19, Hebrews 2:2). The Old Testament has nothing 
to say about the existence of these mediators, but St. 
Paul took their presence so completely for granted that 
he made an important argument turn on it. In general, 
the meaning of an Old Testament quotation in the New 
Testament is to be determined by the context and by 
the ideas of the times; an appeal to the historic sense of 
the Old Testament often results in confusion. 


The application of these various principles to the 
theme of the present monograph can be seen in a study of 
the passage 1 Corinthians 10:1-4, in which St. Paul 
discusses the Old Testament equivalents’ of the Christian 
sacraments. 

In New Testament days baptism (by immersion) had 
long been a vital step in the admission of a proselyte to 
Judaism; it was administered to male converts after 
circumcision, to women without any preceding rite. In 
fact, it had become so thoroughly established in the 
ritual that its use had been read back into the past. The 
greatest of all receptions of “‘proselytes” was at the 
Exodus and so, it was argued, these proselytes must have 
undergone baptism at some point in their progress. So 
the Talmud asserts’ that the fathers did not enter into 


3St. Mark 7:3-5. 

‘rumix@s in verse 11 is to be taken in its full force; everything in: 
the Old Testament prefigured Christian history closely. 

*A very convenient collection of the Rabbinical evidence will be 
found in A. Merx, Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach ihrem diltesten: 
Texte, II, 1902, pp. 34-41. 
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the covenant apart from circumcision, baptism (immer- 
sion) and sprinkling with blood, while Maimonides teaches® 
that this baptism took place before the giving of the Law. 
St. Paul evidently writes with knowledge of a Haggadah 
that fixed the exact time and place of the baptism; it 
occurred during the crossing of the Red Sea. Then the 
Israelites were surrounded with water on every side, while 
the cloud above them completed their immersion. (For 
this position of the cloud cf. Psalm 105:39, Wisdom 10:17: 
it is not in Exodus.) The benefits of this baptism are 
not discussed by St. Paul, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that (apart from Christian reflexes) he had ever 
theorized about them to any special degree. Baptism, 
like circumcision, was an essential step in the admission 
of a proselyte and so, like circumcision, it did something 
to him that gave him a new status with God. But as 
there was no theology about the effects of circumcision, 
there could have been none about the effects of baptism, 
which was much less important. Purification from past 
defilement would naturally be thought of, with no very 
clear line between “moral” and “‘ritual,”? but beyond 
this we cannot go. 

But St. Paul’s phrase ‘“‘into Moses” has no discernible 
Jewish parallels and its meaning is rather hard to fix; 
eis in such a context has no appropriateness when followed 
by the name of a human being’ (cf. the sarcastic phrase’ 
in 1 Corinthians 1:13ff). The words are evidently an 
~ 6Mers, op. cit., p. 37, citing Jad chazga, ch. 13. 

7Ris Xpcordy is a possible combination in this context only because 
Christ is superhuman, and also able to receive men into (mystical) 
union with Himself. 

8This phrase eis 76 dvoua IlatAov, however, is more possible 
than eis Ilavkov would have been. In fact, it has excellent Hel- 
lenistic parallels, although not after BamrifecBar. els dvoua Tivos 
appears to be derived from the language of commercial book-keep- 
ing, where to put anything “to the name of N.” meant “to enter 
it to N.’s account” (which was headed by his name). So the combi- 


nation took on the sense ‘“‘to become N.’s property.” Cf., especially, 
W. Heitmiiller, 2m Namen Jesu (1903) pp. 100-109. 
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addition of St. Paul’s to the Haggadah, in order to make 
the parallel between Jewish and Christian baptism 
more complete. As the latter was performed “into 
Christ,”’ St. Paul adds “into Moses” to the former, 
without very much reflection as to the meaning. “Gave 
themselves? to Moses as his servants, just as Christians 
do to Christ,” is probably as close a definition of the 
phrase as is possible. 

Verse 3, however, offers no difficulties. The “food” 
here is of course the manna. But it is the manna as 
described in a Jewish tradition that was already accepted 
in Psalm 78:24f:—“‘He rained down manna upon them 
to eat, and gave them food from heaven; man did eat 
the bread of the mighty,” where the “mighty” are rightly 
understood by the Septuagint!® to be “angels.” In 
other words, the manna had come to be thought of as a 
celestial ambrosia, fit for supporting the life of the in- 
habitants of heaven; cf. Wisdom 16:20:—“Thou gavest 
thy people angels’ food to eat, and bread ready for their 
use didst thou provide for them from heaven without their 
toil” (cf. further Nehemiah 9:15, Psalm 105:40, St. John 
6:31, [IV Ezra 1:19)." So in St. Paul’s text the sense of 
“spiritual”? is obviously “heavenly,” “‘supernatural’’; 
the modern use of “‘spiritual food”? is misleading here. 
It need not follow at all that St. Paul conceived of the 
angels as needing food regularly; this was probably a 
question to which he never gave the slightest considera- 
tion. But they could eat on occasion, and food 
appropriate to their spiritual quality was provided for 
them in heaven, and this food had been showered upon the 


*The middle é8arricayro (B KLP minn Orig) is probably the 
correct reading in verse 2; the passive appears to be a scribal confor- 
mation to the more ordinary Christian form. 

The text with which St. Paul was most familiar. It may be noted 
that he sometimes quotes from the Aramaic paraphrases, but there 
is no certain instance of his citing from the original Hebrew. 

"The first two chapters of TV Ezra are of Christian origin, but they 
ie be used to show the existence of a Jewish tradition in a case like 
this. 
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Israelites among the other miracles of the Exodus. 
Moreover, this food conferred moral strength as well as 
physical sustenance. This is shown by the words “how- 
beit with most of them God was not well pleased” in verse 
5, which are meaningless if in contrast only to “their 
bodies were fed.” And it is shown also by the parallel 
with the eucharist which is the point of the discussion, for 
no one construed the eucharist as a mere earthly meal. 

Verse 4 was a famous crux to older commentators, 
but it is made quite clear by the Jewish Haggadah. The 
Rabbis were puzzled (not unnaturally) as to the means 
by which the provision of manna was supplemented by a 
provision of water. The problem was solved by identify- 
ing the miraculous rock of Numbers 20:10f. with the 
similar rock of Numbers 21:16-18, an identification that 
seemed to be hinted at in the text itself (ef. 21:16 with 
20:8). Then it was concluded that this rock accompanied 
the Israelites on their wanderings; cf. the Targum of 
pseudo-Jonathan on Numbers 20:19:—‘*‘The fountain, 
which was given them as a gift, mounted up with them on 
the high mountains and from the high mountains it 
descended with them down into the valleys; it surrounded 
the whole camp of Israel and gave them to drink, each in 
the door of his tent.”” A rock with such properties was 
obviously miraculous to the highest degree, and so was 
justly entitled to St. Paul’s adjective “spiritual.” 

But, just as in verse 2, St. Paul adds a “‘ Christianizing”’ 
clause, “‘this rock was Christ.”’ There is naturally no 
exact parallel in Jewish literature, for genuine Jewish 
thought seems almost never! to have attributed pre- 
manifestation activity on earth to the Messiah. And yet 


To the references given in all modern commentaries on 1 Corin- 
thians should be added 10:7 and 11:15 in the recently (1917) pub- 
lished Biblical Antiquities of Philo (ed. James). 

13Qne of the very rare exceptions to this rule is a reputed saying of 
R. Simeon ben Lachish (ca. 250 A.D.), “the Spirit of Messiah was the 
Spirit that brooded over the waters” (Ber. Rab., 2). This is almost 
Christian and may, in fact, be due to unconscious Christian influence. 
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St. Paul’s somewhat surprising phrase is not as far from 
Jewish thinking as it appears at first sight. Philo has 
something very like it (leg. all., ii, 86):—‘‘For the sharp 
rock was the Wisdom of God, which, sharp and excellent, 
He cut out from His own powers, from which He gives 
God-loving souls to drink. And, their thirst being 
quenched, they are filled with the manna of the highest ex- 
cellence, but the Highest Excellence is God, and next the 
Word of God.’’ The language here is Hellenized, but the 
identification of the “spiritual drink” with Wisdom is quite 
in the Rabbinic manner; Philo’s allegory clearly rests on 
a Haggadah and very possibly the same Haggadah that 
is given a Christian interpretation by St. Paul. In any 
case Philo explains St, Paul perfectly, for the identifica- 
tion of Christ with Wisdom (through the mediation of 
the Spirit) is of fundamental importance in the history 
of apostolic Christology. The water, of course, remained 
true water, capable of quenching physical thirst, Just as 
the manna could satisfy physical hunger. But it had 
heavenly qualities as well; he who drank of it drank of 
the divine Wisdom, and so (to St. Paul) he shared in the 
life-giving powers of the pre-incarnate Messiah. 

The “spiritual” benefits of God’s provision for His 
people were consequently great, but St. Paul goes on 
(verses 5-10) to remind his readers that these benefits 
were not automatically effective. Despite all the aid they 
gave to salvation, only very few Israelites were saved; 
the grace so given was not irresistible and men could and 
did lose its benefits by sin. Hence (verses 11-13) the 
Corinthians should beware. They were repeating in part 
the experience of the Israelites. Nothing could be more 
inevitable, for at “the ends of the ages” all sacred history 
was gathered up to find its application; the Old Testament 
was committed to writing for the express purpose of 
providing instruction aud warning for Christians, when 
the time should come." 


MCf, note 4. 
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Now, during all of 1 Corinthians 10:1-13 St. Paul 
has not mentioned the Christian sacraments, but this 
paragraph was evidently written solely to teach a sacra- 
mental lesson. It belongs to the wider context (1 Corin- 
thians 8-10) that treats of eating things sacrificed to 
idols, and its purpose in this wider context is obvious. The 
Corinthians argued that the grace given by the sacra- 
ments was so great that men could indulge in idol ban- 
quets with impunity; he who had been baptized and had 
partaken of the eucharist could not be defiled by the 
non-Christian rites. St. Paul’s reply simply cites historic 
facts. The Israelites also had sacraments, and effectual 
ones, but they did not safeguard those who did not 
co-operate with the grace given through them. 

This passage consequently goes a long way towards 
clearing up St. Paul’s sacramental theology. It does not, 
indeed, teach us much about the details of his baptismal 
thinking. But as regards the eucharist certain funda- 
mentals are quite plain. In the case of the Old Testament 
“sacraments” the “bread of angels” and the “drink 
which was the Messiah”’ were “spiritual,’’ supernatural 
gifts in themselves. The effect of these gifts on recipients 
depended on the moral attitude of the latter, but this 
attitude left the supernatural quality of the gifts un- 
affected. And it scarcely needs remark that St. Paul 
could not have thought the Christian sacraments less 
“spiritual”? than their Jewish predecessors; he is con- 
cerned only lest their “spiritual’’ quality be so ex- 
aggerated as to be made independent of moral effort. 

Indeed, it is the supernatural quality of the sacraments 
that gives the real point to verses 14-22. The Corinthians 
argued that there could be no harm in partaking in ban- 
quets offered to idols, for “the idol is nothing in the 
world.” St Paul grants this contention, but goes on to 
remind his readers that, even if idols are nothing, demons 


16] Corinthians 8:4. St. Paul here is probably citing a catchword 
of the Corinthians. 
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exist and they are dangerous. “‘The things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to 
God” (verse 20, quoting Deuteronomy 32:17 according 
to the Septuagint). The usage of the time termed a 
religious banquet “the table of the Lord Serapis” (or of 
some other deity), but it is really a ‘“‘table of demons.” 
The participants knew nothing of the presence of these 
demons, and nothing about their identity, but he who 
shared in such a banquet ran grave risk of entering into 
“communion” with them. When the ideas of the time 
about demoniac possession are remembered, it is clear that 
something much more than an ethical taint is apprehend- 
ed. By eating the food consecrated in honour (unconscious- 
ly though it was) of these malign beings, the life of the 
man might absorb the life of the demon, to the terrible 
injury of the former. 

At first sight there seems to be an inconsistency in St. 
Paul’s thinking here. The words “‘the cup of demons,” 
“the table of demons,’’ make it clear that he conceived the. 
communion to be accomplished by the actual eating and 
drinking; a by-stander at such a banquet would not run 
the same danger as a participant. Yet in verses 25-28 
the Apostle states categorically that food cannot be 
defiled by consecration to an idol, and that such food may 
be eaten without hesitation. The explanation is probably 
to be sought in the difference between food used in an 
actual idolatrous feast and similar food under ordinary 
circumstances. In the latter case the consecration was an 
empty form, but in the former the active presence of 
demons among their votaries gave innocent substances 
a potency for evil. This would be a genuinely Old 
Testament conception, analogous to the doctrine that 
everything used in heathen worship should be destroyed 
uncompromisingly. 

How St. Paul conceived the “table of demons”’ could 
effect the “communion” is something that he does not 
describe and probably did not think about. That a 
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demon could effect entrance into a man was taken for 
granted, but the means of entrance (whether physical or 
otherwise) hardly formed a subject of general speculation. 
It would doubtless be unjust, for instance, to credit 
St. Paul with holding that the demon concealed himself 
in the food and so obtained entrance through his victim’s 
mouth; the New Testament descriptions of exorcisms 
lend no support to such prosaic puerilities. 

It may be noted in passing that St. Paul is obliged to 
argue carefully for his contention of possible communion 
with evil powers, as if the idea were unfamiliar to his 
readers. That the eucharist gives communion with 
Christ is the generally accepted fact that forms the basis 
of his appeal. An equal truism (to St. Paul) is com- 
munion with the “altar” brought about by eating the 
Jewish sacrifices. (‘‘Altar’’ here is to be taken quite 
literally; it has a “‘holiness” of its own, by which it 
*““sanctifies the gift,“” a “holiness” that it can conse- 
quently impart to the worshipper.) So, by analogy, the 
possibility of contamination from the table of demons 
is made clear. This method of argument is important in 
studying the sources of St. Paul’s doctrine, for it rests 
on Jewish-Christian and not on Hellenistic premises. 
His sacramentalism has almost certainly absorbed certain 
Hellenistic elements, but he does not seem aware of any 
Hellenistic parallels to his “communion” teaching, and 
he does not presuppose any such knowledge on the part 
of his readers. So in this regard the influence of Hellenism 
could scarcely have been appreciable. 

The application of the discussion thus far to St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the eucharist in its communion aspect is 
obvious. The “cup” and “‘table” of the Lord brought 
the Christians into “communion” with the Lord. This 
communion was an infusion of the life of Christ into the 
life of the believer, just as the Israelites received the life 
of the same Christ through drinking from the “spiritual” 

16St. Matthew 23:19, cf, Exodus 29:37, etc. 
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rock, just as Jews shared in the holiness of the altar by 
eating the sacrifices, just as participants in the “table of 
demons” absorbed the demoniac life. In the eucharist the 
consecrated bread and wine were “‘spiritual,”’ supernatural 
in themselves, just as the manna and the water from the 
rock were supernatural in themselves. So those who 
received the eucharistic gifts came into direct contact 
with the supernatural, quite apart from any mental or 
moral attitude of their own. 

Still, the effect of these supernatural gifts was not 
automatic, and they would not profit faithless communi- 
cants any more than the supernatural gifts of old profited 
sinful Israelites. Indeed, in the next chapter of 1 
Corinthians (11:27-32) St. Paul declares that a careless 
communion works positive harm. The profane, who 
“discern not the body,” eat and drink judgment to them- 
selves, a judgment that has resulted in the sickness 
of many members of the community and the deaths of not 
a few. A reader of the times might even interpret this 
language as meaning that the sacred species produce an 
evil physical effect on the presumptuous, but this would 
go beyond St. Paul’s language. He attributes the judg- 
ment to the special act of God, not to an effect of the 
eucharist itself. 

This doctrine of the eucharist is exactly what might be 
expected in a Hebrew of the period. All the ordinances 
that St. Paul had known in his pre-Christian days were 
established by God’s simple command, and because of 
that command they brought grace (of some sort) to worthy 
observers. (No reflective Jew taught that the legal 
ceremonies benefited the impious.) That these ordinances 
could bring him the Spirit or the divine Wisdom he did 
not believe, but he held that God had instituted rites with 
this highest potency in the past. And it was perfectly 
natural that in Christianity such supreme gifts should 
be reinstituted. Did not every Christian receive the Spirit 
and mystical union with Christ? 
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Nor did St. Paul’s conviction of the abolition of the 
Law tend to make his sacramentalism more “spiritual” 
(in the modern sense). The Law was done away, certainly, 
but he never questioned nor thought of questioning its 
wholly supernatural character.!’ Its precepts and _ its 
ceremonies were powerless to bring to salvation, but, 
none the less, these precepts and these ceremonies were of 
superhuman institution. The tastes of the supernatural that 
the Law gave men were tantalizing in their inadequacy, 
but they were real and positive as far as they went. That 
is, St. Paul’s anti-legalism is the conviction of a passionate- 
ly believing Hebrew, not that of a Greek sceptic or a 
modern rationalist. And this anti-legalism did not lessen 
at all his apprehension of the supernatural as something 
ever present and ever penetrating into the natural. 

As a matter of fact, St. Paul’s justification doctrine 
rests eventually as much on the pure fiat of God as does 
the legalistic system. Man is justified by faith alone 
through the atoning merits of Christ’s death because 
God has ordained this method of salvation, not because 
of the inherent simplicity and naturalness of solafideanism. 
This was a marvellous method for God to choose, but the 
choice of this method rests solely in God’s mysterious 
will,—and in nothing else. So God’s freedom and His 
power to institute supernaturally-working sacraments are 
in no way impugned. 

It is true, however, that the Pauline justification 
doctrine has little direct relation to the Pauline sacra- 
mentalism; if the “Christian course” consisted simply 
of justification by faith, there would be no room for such 
concrete means for the transmission of divine grace. 
Hence many commentators have missed the historic force 
of St. Paul’s justification doctrine through endeavouring 
to make the justification categories apply to the sacramen- 
tal passages as well. So there arose a school predominant 


17E-ven when he avoids saying directly “the Law of God” (Galatians 
SB: 191.). 
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in much of historic Christianity,—and on Catholic soil’* 
as well as on Protestant,—that centred attention largely 
on the commemorative aspect of the rite; as the Atone- 
ment was central in justification it must be central 
throughout. This point of view, indeed, contains a very 
true Pauline element, as will be discussed below. But, 
rigorously considered, in the Pauline system justification 
and the sacraments have nothing to do with each other. 
Justification is the initial step in the Christian career, and 
it is complete with the individual’s act of faith, without 
reference to anything external. Under normal circum- 
stances justification is never repeated, and when St. 
Paul suggests that his readers may need justification 1° 
he is indulging in irony. 

After God has justified the believer, the latter gains 
possession of the Spirit and so enters into union with 
Christ; he is ‘‘in Christ.”” This union is immediate 
(“mystic”) and of the most intimate character possible, 
but it is always capable of being made more complete. 
The means of this intensification is normally faith, but 
other means are possible, while God (naturally) may 
grant a closer union through His own act. It is at this 
point that the eucharist may be related to the rest of 
Paulinism, as a divinely ordained means of a specially 
direct flow of the life of Christ into the soul of the believer. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the eucharist 
is not needed for the logical completeness of St. Paul’s 
system, and Paulinism could have existed unchanged with- 
out it. The mere fact that St. Paul’s only eucharistic 
passages are found in two consecutive chapters of a single 
epistle is proof enough of this. And in these two chapters 
the existence of the eucharist and its general doctrine’ 
are treated as axioms that are simply presupposed. 

'8In the high emphasis laid by Catholic theologians on the doctrine 
of the eucharistic sacrifice. Cf. note 22. 

E.g., 2 Corinthians 13:5. St. Paul certainly believed that justi- 


fication could be lost by mortal sin, but he does not discuss how such 
a sinner could be re-justified. 
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Le., the eucharist formed no part of a specifically Pauline 
“Gospel,” which the Apostle felt called to defend; it was 
the common heritage of all Christianity and as such 
required no special argument. St. Paul had accepted it, 
like everybody else, and had accepted it with enthusiasm 
as part of the tradition coming eventually?® “from the 
Lord.”” But the controversies in which he was engaged 
turned about entirely different questions. 

A further evidence of this inherited character of St. 
Paul’s eucharistic doctrine is seen in the oft-noticed 
incongruity between the language in 1 Corinthians 10:16 
and St. Paul’s view of the heavenly body in 15:50. How 
can a man be said to have communion with the “‘blood”’ 
of Christ, when blood is precisely one of the most 
*““natural”’ of all elements, something that has no part in 
the Kingdom of God, something that Christ laid aside 
forever with His “flesh”? when He died? The celestial 
body of Christ is “spiritual,’’ formed of heavenly sub- 
stance, glorious and free from all trace of “natural” 
admixture. The inconsistency here is real. St. Paul 
might conceivably have formulated the phrase “‘have 
communion with the body of Christ,’—although even 
this is awkward in his terms,—but to have “communion 
with the blood of Christ”? is quite un-Pauline. It is 
perhaps for this reason that his language in 11:25 is so 
curiously involved, so as to avoid saying directly “this 
is my blood”’; 10:4 shows how he would have phrased 
the verse if left to himself. The explanation is that the 

20The word “eventually” is probably justified by the preposition 
am6 in place of rapa after rapédaBov in 1 Corinthians 11:23. St. 
Paul asserts, to be sure, in Galatians 1:11f. that he did not receive 
his Gospel from men. But this “Gospel,” in his terminology, was not 
composed of the facts of Christ’s life and teaching, but of theology, 
—what we should term “Paulinism.’’ What we call “‘the Gospel” 
(in the sense of the contents of the Gospels) the Apostolic age gen- 
erally called “‘tradition.’”’ The sources from which St. Paul learned 
this tradition were irrevelant to his argument in Galatians, which 
turns about the nature of the glorified Christ, not about the teaching 


of the “historic Jesus.”” Indeed, St. Paul must have been moderately 
familiar with the “‘tradition”’ before his conversion. 
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words of institution were part of the tradition that he 
had received, and so he employed them (with slight 
modification), despite their lack of agreement with his 
own terminology. 

In this state of affairs it is impossible even to attempt a 
closer investigation of St. Paul’s conception of the exact 
nature of Christ’s eucharistic presence. As he has not 
reconciled the premises contained in his own statements, 
it is evident that no conclusion should be drawn from 
them. He seems, indeed, to be conscious that there is a 
difficulty, but he has left it untouched. 


Two further passages call for attention. They represent 
points of view that are distinct from the general tenor 
of St. Paul’s discussion, although (characteristically) 
he has incorporated them into his argument. 

The first is 10:17:—“‘Seeing that there is one bread, we, 
who are many, are one body.”’ In itself this verse offers 
no difficulty, for the belief that community of life is gained 
through sharing in a common meal,—and all the more in 
some single article of food,—is almost as universal as 
humanity. The congregation by eating of the single 
loaf not only displayed but gained unity. And verse 16 
adds to the emphasis. As this common bread gives all 
the participants communion with Christ, the unity of 
life is heightened into the realms of the mystical. So 
the eucharist is given an intensely social content; nothing 
could be more Pauline. 

But how St. Paul came to introduce the verse here is 
not so clear, and it seems to be a typical “Pauline digres- 
sion,” suggested by the word “body.” And it is not 
taken up again directly, although it forms a useful pref- 
ace to the social argument worked out in verses 23ff. 
But the same idea reappears in 11:20; the lack of unity 
among the Corinthians makes a true eating of the Lord’s 
supper impossible. Probably in practice this conception 
of the eucharist played a much larger part in the belief 
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of the time than St. Paul’s passing notices might seem to 
imply. 

Finally, there remains the question of the memorial 
aspect of the rite. 1 Corinthians 11:17-34 contains two 
warnings against the local disorders. In the first place, 
the unruly members are running the grave risks attendant 
upon an unworthy communion. And, in the second place, 
they are disturbing what ought to be a “proclamation 
of the Lord’s death.”” These two arguments are inter- 
woven in peculiarly Pauline fashion, but they can be 
disentangled with a little trouble. The first has already 
been discussed. The second is stated explicitly in verse 
26, but verses 23-25 prepare for it. Here there is genuine 
symbolism, which is clear enough and familiar to all; 
the breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the wine 
picture the death of Christ, while the distribution of the 
species to the congregation show that Christ’s death was 
for the benefit of all believers. It is true that in verse 
26 St. Paul restricts the symbolism to the actual eating 
and drinking, but verses 23-25 show that he really has 
the whole transaction in mind. The verb “proclaim”?! 
that he uses in verse 26 gives the memorial a greater 
content than a mere reminder to the members of the 
congregation. It becomes a credal act, an announcement 
of the faith of the Church in Christ’s life-giving death, 
and an almost dramatic display of the same.” 

It has often been pointed out that it is this aspect of the 
eucharist that resembles most closely the best known 
features of the Hellenistic mystery rites, which were 

AKaTayVeNreTE. 

The auditors of this proclamation were primarily the Christians, 
but there is evidently a distinct thought of the world at large, in 
addition. A later expansion of the idea is the inclusion of God among 
those to whom the proclamation is made. There is no evidence that 
St. Paul had thought of this, and attempts to discover this sense 
in dvapvnows (verses 24f.) are wholly unjustified. None the less, 
the foundation for this doctrine is certainly given in St. Paul’s lan- 


guage; if the fact and value of Christ’s death are proclaimed at all, 
the act is not unnoticed by God. 
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normally representations of the death and resurrection 
of a deity. But, curiously enough, it is just this aspect 
of the eucharist that had fallen into the greatest neglect 
at Corinth, as the disorders show. The Corinthians 
were concerning themselves only with banqueting, and 
St. Paul has to remind them stringently of the com- 
memoration doctrine. Yet this doctrine was part of the 
“tradition” that had been delivered to them originally ;” 
that it is consequently pre-Pauline and Jewish is hardly 
to be doubted. To be sure, the explicit directions “do 
this in memory of me”’ are almost certainly an enlarge- 
ment of the original words of institution, as is seen from 
the absence of these directions in the accounts in all 
three of the Synoptic Gospels.* But these directions 
are virtually implied in the original act of institution, 
and that they were so implied the earliest church never 
doubted. And the simple words “this is my body,” “‘this 
is my blood,” bound up the rite intimately with the 
death of Christ from the very beginning. So, while it 
may be true that Hellenistic atmosphere has intensified 
the dramatic side of the eucharist, yet the intensification 
relates only to an element that was genuinely primitive, 
and the Hellenistic atmosphere did not create this element. 


As regards the ceremonial of the eucharist in Pauline 
circles, it is clear enough from St. Paul’s account that 
the eucharist was still connected with a supper. Yet 
only the poor of the community were expected to use this 
meal as a means for satisfying hunger, and the more 
well-to-do members are warned to make their “‘supping”’ 
a mere formality (1 Corinthians 11:32ff). The ma- 
terials of this supper were doubtless of any kind; that 


31 Corinthians 11:23. 

“The shorter text of St. Luke 22:19f. is assumed original. But, 
even if the supplemental words are read as part of the Gospel, they 
must be regarded as an addition by the Evangelist to an account 
that did not include them. The Pauline influence in these additional 
words is obvious. 
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bread was included may be taken for granted and that 
wine was used is said explicitly (verse 21). But from 
this bread and wine the eucharistic loaf and cup were 
distinguished absolutely. The words “after supper” 
in verse 25 are rather pointless apart from the supposition 
that the practice of the church was to bless and pass the 
sacramental cup when the meal was concluded; indeed, 
the natural tendency would be to copy the original 
institution as closely as possible. Nothing is said about 
the place of the “bread breaking,’’ but it would seem to 
stand most naturally at the beginning of the meal. 
Consequently the ritual may be reconstructed as fol- 
lows:—When the entire congregation had assembled, 
some presiding member took a (flat) loaf of bread, 
pronounced a thanksgiving, broke it and distributed it to 
all those present. A light meal of ordinary food followed, 
in which special attention was paid to the needs of the 
poor. At the close a single cup of wine was poured out, 
blessed, and passed to all. The formulae of blessing® 
originally could have been only those in current Jewish 
use, and these were doubtless continued unchanged in 
many circles. Other circles would devise more specific- 
ally Christian formulae (often extemporaneous), two 
of which are preserved in the Didache.* That other 
devotions accompanied the ceremony is _ self-evident, 
but they must have varied freely and nothing is known 
of their character. It would seem natural to us that an 
account of the original institution was read or recited, 
but St. Paul would scarcely have retold it at length if it 
was a part of every service. In any case, the connection 
of reciting this account with the act of consecration 
belongs to a much later stage of Christian development. 
The most important part of the ceremony, to the 
Apostolic age, was evidently the ceremonial breaking 
%*Jt is perhaps well to remember that a Jewish “blessing’’ was 
invariably a thanksgiving, not a prayer for the quasi-consecration of 


the food to the use of the participants. 
*Didache 9 : 1fi. 
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of the bread. So great was the weight attached to this, 
in fact, that it gave the name to the whole service (Acts 
2:42, 46; 20:7-11, cf. Didache 9:3). So it was this cere- 
monial act that made the eucharistic loaf different from 
the other bread eaten in the supper, giving it a capacity 
for effecting “a communion of the body of Christ.” 
That is, Apostolic Christians regarded the fracture much 
as Western Catholicism came to regard the recitation 
of the words “‘hoc est corpus meum.” For the cup, 
however, the analogy did not hold, and the blessing was 
regarded as the decisive act, not the pouring out of the 
wine (cf. Didache 9:1). Perhaps it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish filling the eucharistic cup from filling other cups 
during the meal. 

The various aspects of eucharistic doctrine discussed 
are seen, accordingly, to have their reflection in the various 
aspects of the ritual. But overshadowing all was the 
conception of the eucharist as a festal banquet, a ban- 
quet so festally conceived that it could degenerate into 
a drunken riot, as in Corinth. “And breaking bread at 
home, they took their food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God” (Acts 2:46f.) is the faithful 
picture of the joyous feast in which Christians gathered 
together for communion with each other and with their 
living Lord. 


Turning now to St. Paul’s doctrine of baptism, this 
differs from his doctrine of the eucharist in that it is less 
a combination of different concepts and is much more 
under the dominance of a single idea. 

And curiously enough, as it may seem at first sight, 
what is apparently the most natural concept in baptism 
is one on which St. Paul lays little stress. Baptism as 
purification appears in his writings only in Ephesians 
5:26,"" with a probable reference in 1 Corinthians 6:11. 


“There is no certain reference to this aspect of baptism in the 
Pauline epistles, if the Pauline authorship of Ephesians is denied. 
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It may be legitimate to add Acts 22:16 also, but the evi- 
dence of Acts for matters relating to St. Paul’s theology 
must be taken with caution. The reason for this lack 
of emphasis is probably to be sought in St. Paul’s theology. 
According to his teaching, justification brought immediate 
forgiveness of all sins, and so left baptism nothing to do 
in the way of purification of guilt. Here the work of 
faith and the work of the sacrament would clash in a 
manner that could not be ignored, if St. Paul had made 
any attempt to develop this particular view of baptism. 
In this respect there seems to have been something of a 
gap between his teaching and the general rank-and-file 
theology of the Apostolic age, for the latter certainly 
connected baptism closely with repentance and cleansing 
(Acts 2:38, 1 Peter 3:20f., etc.). 

St. Paul’s fullest discussion of the sacrament is found 
in the sixth chapter of Romans, where the baptismal 
doctrine is made the foundation of the elaborate treat- 
ment of the mystical union in chapters 6-8. And in 
studying Romans 6:1-11 it is important to remember that 
the death of Christ spoken of is not His atoning death, 
by which pardon was won for the sins of men. Death is 
thought of here as the means by which Christ passed 
out of all relation to this earth, and so passed out of all 
relation to sin. Whatever attractiveness sin (in the 
widest sense of “‘earthliness’’?) may have to anyone is 
meaningless to Christ; He lives solely unto God. Through 
His death by crucifixion there was effected the most 
complete renunciation of sin that can possibly be con- 
ceived, and now sin and Christ have nothing to do with 
each other. So sin and the Christian should have nothing 
to do with each other. Each believer has had poured into 
his life the life of Christ, and so he has become united to 
One who has died and risen again. And the union is so 
close and immediate that it can be said that the believer 
also has died and risen again, for in the believer the Christ 
life becomes the true centre of personality. 
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But at what point of the Christian career was this union 
accomplished? Romans 6:3-6 gives the answer,—at 
baptism. Justification comes first, with the initial act 
of faith. But justification simply bestows pardon. It 
gives the believer the freedom of action that comes from 
knowing that his sins are no longer reckoned against him, 
but it does nothing to him; it leaves him still in “the body 
of flesh,” with all the human weaknesses still present. 
Baptism remedies this, and makes the body of flesh 
“of none effect.”” Just as Jews regarded circumcision 
in part as the removing of a defiling portion of the body, 
so baptism can be regarded as putting off the defilement 
of the whole body, as a “circumcision of Christ” 
(Colossians 2:11f.). In it is effected a death and burial 
of the believer’s earthly nature, with a resurrection into 
the sinless life of heaven. 

This special emphasis of St. Paul’s is doubtless to be 
explained through his own experience. The mystical 
union with Christ is the inseparable result of the gift of 
the Spirit, so that “‘to have the Spirit” and “‘to be in 
Christ”” are convertible expressions (Romans 8:9-11). 
It would appear, then, that St. Paul must have received 
the Spirit at the time of his baptism (1 Corinthians 
12:13, cf. Acts 2:38). The experience of the Apostolic 
age was often different (Acts 8:14-18, 10:44-48), and the 
account of St. Paul’s baptism in Acts 9:17f. appears to | 
have been conformed to a practice that connected 
reception of the Spirit with imposition of hands. 

According to St. Paul’s doctrine, consequently, a be- 
liever was saved before he was baptized, even though 
in the interval between the act of faith and the reception - 
of baptism he had not yet received all the benefits of 
God. But in the Apostolic age this interval was extremely 
short (Acts 2:41, 8:37, ete.), so that there was little 
reason for speculating on the convert’s exact condition 
before his baptism. Indeed, when justification is espe- 
cially in point, St. Paul can omit baptism altogether, and 
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refer everything to faith alone (Galatians 3:2,—but 
contrast 3:27). 

The symbolism of immersion into the baptismal waters 
was naturally of importance in determining the choice 
of the figures of death and burial. But we must be on 
our guard against reducing what the Apostle says to mere 
symbolism, as if the baptism were only a formal ratifica- 
tion of a process that was already complete. In both 
Romans 6:4-6 and Colossians 2:11f. the language de- 
scribes what happens at baptism, not what has happened 
prior to baptism. In the Colossians passage this is 
particularly clear. All through 2:8—3:4 the theme is 
the deliverance of the readers from the control of the 
“elements of this world,”’ celestial, quasi-angelic beings 
that rule over mankind generally. Deliverance from this 
control could be accomplished only by a positive act of 
God, not by the formation of good resolutions on the part 
of the believer. So the “death” in baptism is said to 
deliver from the control of these “elements” by bringing 
the believer actually into the heavenly life of Christ 
(2°20:351): 

It should be noted also that the conception of baptism 
as a ratification of the believer’s firm resolution to forsake 
sin breaks down when applied to St. Paul’s own case. 
From his youth up the resolution to forsake sin had been 
the dominant element in his character, and it was precisely 
because of his unusually intense hatred of sin that he had 
undergone the mental sufferings related in the seventh 
chapter of Romans. His agony had been that “‘flesh”’ 
was too weak to permit him to realize the ideal that he 
longed for so passionately, not that he failed to see his 
duty or lacked desire to achieve it. What Christianity 
brought him was the sense of “resurrection with Christ” 
into the realm of boundless moral possibilities, the sense 
of moral strength gained through the reception of the 
Spirit. So, whatever were St. Paul’s new emotions at 
the time of his baptism, a resolution to “reform”? was 
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certainly not one of them. That resolution he had made 
many years before; the joy of his baptism was that he 
now felt able to carry it out. 

Indeed, the Christians of Corinth regarded baptism 
as so essentially a supernatural act of God that they had 
instituted a vicarious baptism for the sake of those who 
had died without its benefits?® (1 Corinthians 15:29). 
That St. Paul approved this rite hardly appears, but he 
did not forbid it, and he at least tolerated it to the extent 
of using its existence as an argument for the resurrection. 
Probably his principle of being “‘all things to all men” 
led him to feel that there was no especial reason to inter- 
fere. As a former Pharisee he would have been familiar 
with prayers and sacrifices for the dead (2 Maccabees 
12:43ff. expresses the Pharisaic viewpoint), and he may 
even have thought that the Corinthian practice might 
do some good,—while, in any case, it could not harm 
anyone. But the existence of the practice shows the 
nature of the instruction the Corinthians must have 
received about the nature of baptism; if they had been 
taught that baptism was only a confirmatory rite, they 
would never have thought of using it vicariously. And 
it is needless to recall that the Corinthians were St. 
Paul’s own converts and had had the advantage of his 
own instruction in this regard. 

Yet, of course, it is hardly worth the saying that St. 
Paul had no belief in any mechanical efficacy of baptism 
on an unworthy candidate. In Romans 6:4 he is careful 


*8The obvious sense of this passage should never have been ques- 
tioned, and it never would have been questioned apart from doctrinal 
considerations. The unsatisfactory character of alternative expla- 
nations is abundantly shown in their countless number and lack of 
agreement. Practically only one of this legion still finds adherents, 
the interpretation that translates “for the sake of (=at the request of) 
deceased relatives or friends.” But, quite apart from the strain this 
lays on tzep, the number of such persons in Corinth must have been 
negligible, for very few deaths had occurred as yet. And St. Paul 
speaks of a practice that was familiar, not of the private resolutions 

hat might have moved two or three individuals. 
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to give a moral turn to the concluding sentence; where 
the reader might naturally expect “so we have been raised 
to eternal life’ we have instead “so we might walk in 
newness of life.” The strength given through baptism 
can be appropriated only by faith, and it can be utilized 
only through unceasing moral effort (Romans 6:15-23, 
etc.). Otherwise baptism will profit as little as it did the 
Israelites of old (1 Corinthians 10:11). 

The chief development that followed from St. Paul’s 
view of baptism was its social aspect. Union with 
Christ is not merely a personal matter; it involves also 
union with all others who have been united to Christ. 
And so it can be truly said that “in one Spirit were we 
all baptized into one body” (1 Corinthians 12:13). This 
means much more than admission to the Church as a 
mere visible organization. To St. Paul the Church was a 
“body” in the sense of the “body of Christ,” a living, 
divinely-filled organism. Hence the fitness of this 
reference to baptism in the midst of a lengthy appeal 
for mutual charity and forbearance. 


Did St. Paul recognize the fitness of the baptism of 
infants? To this question no positive answer can be 
given. He certainly recognized the fitness of baptism 
of those who were still young enough to be called “chil- 
dren,’’ for in the exhortation to obedience in Colossians 
3:20 is found the technical phrase “in the Lord”’ (cf. 
Ephesians 6:1). For the baptism of those of earlier years 
the Jewish precedent of circumcising boys a week after 
birth may be urged, but the legitimacy of such an argu- 
ment is obviously dubious. 

In the passage 1 Corinthians 7:14 the children men- 
tioned are evidently assumed to be unbaptized, but they 
are the offspring of “mixed”? marriages and so their 
adhesion to Christianity could not be immediately 
presupposed. And this passage requires a little further 
explanation, According to Hebrew belief every Jew by 
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virtue of his descent was in some way different from 
Gentiles; he was in possession of a certain “holiness” 
that was his as a member of God’s chosen people.?® This 
“holiness,” however, was thought of as much more a 
ritual than a moral quality, and ordinarily it was not 
conceived to entitle its possessor to salvation apart from 
his works. Moreover, it could be lost in various ways, 
one of the most important of which was intermarriage 
with a Gentile. Such a marriage reduced the Jew to the 
level of the Gentile, and the children of such a union 
were like Gentile children: i. e., they were “unclean.” 
It was this conception of mixed marriages that has 
determined St. Paul’s terminology in the passage under 
discussion. There is the same problem of a “‘holy” part- 
ner and an “‘unclean”’ partner, but the solution is different. 
In Christianity “the unbelieving husband is sanctified 
in the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified in the 
brother.”’ That is, Christian “holiness” is sturdier than 
Jewish, for it overcomes “‘uncleanness”’ instead of being 
overcome by it. A Christian could dwell with an unbeliev- 
ing wife and children as securely as a Jew could dwell 
with a wife and children of his own race. More than this 
is not implied; the “sanctification”? of the unbelievers 
has here no true moral quality and in no way secures 
them salvation (verse 16). So it may be urged. that 
baptism would be needed before the children could be 
said to be “‘in the Lord,”’ and that this passage is conse- 
quently irrelevant to the question of infant baptism. 
Still, this may not quite do justice to the conception 
underlying St. Paul’s argument. It is to be noted that 
he states the “holiness”’ of the children as a fact on which 
everyone is agreed, and that he deduces the ‘‘holiness”’ 
of the unbelieving parent from the condition of the 
children. The reason for the postulate here is not quite 


*°*In other words, a Hebrew by his birth was entitled to be called 
a “‘saint,”’ just as every Christian was by virtue of his conversion. 
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evident, and an appeal to general human sentiment 
would be beside the mark. The simplest explanation is 
that Christ’s famous saying about the blessedness of little 
children has been operative; if it is true that “of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” then of course they are “clean.” 
This explains the passage perfectly. To be sure, if the 
argument were stressed, it would carry with it the 
“holiness” of all children and the consequent “‘holiness”’ 
of all parents, but the logical rigour of this conclusion 
need not have occurred to St. Paul. Or we may have to do 
with a practical limitation of Christ’s saying, just as verse 
15 contains a practical limitation of His saying about 
divorce. 

How the earliest church would have interpreted this 
logion in its bearing on the salvation of children is hard 
to say. Taken at its face value, it asserts the blessedness 
of little ones without qualification, and it has always been 
a problem to theologians. If children have already the 
character of citizens of the Kingdom, the Apostolic age 
could easily have contended that there is no point in 
baptism until childhood is outgrown.*® 


As to the Apostolic ceremonial of baptism we are 
almost entirely in the dark. It was frequently ad- 
ministered with entire informality (Acts 8:36ff, 16:33, 
etc.), and such informal baptism was doubtless very 
common. Yet, in the very nature of things, an orderly 
procedure was bound to grow up, and the existence of 
such a procedure is indicated in the passages which picture 
the Apostles as committing baptism to others (Acts 
10:48, 1 Corinthians 1:17, cf. St. John 4:1f.). These 
must have been officials specially trained for this work, 
who would care for all details, leaving the Apostles free to 
devote themselves to their work of preaching (cf. Acts 


30On the other hand, no trace of such a belief is found in the theology 
of the later church; perhaps a really important argument. 
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6:2f.). Such officials may be included among the recip- 
ients of gifts of “helps”? (1 Corinthians 12:28). 

A precisely similar state of affairs exists, of course, 
all modern churches that recognize any rank higher than 
that of the local pastor. A Roman Catholic bishop, for 
instance, will officiate at baptisms for exceptional reasons, 
but the administration of this sacrament forms no part of 
his regular duties. So, in the first chapter of 1 Corin- 
thians, St. Paul observes sarcastically that this division 
of responsibilities had proved a fortunate thing for him; 
if he had officiated personally at many baptisms, he would 
expect to hear that he had been baptizing in his own name! 
To argue that this displays a depreciatory view of baptism 
on his part is obviously most illegitimate; exactly these 
words might be uttered by a modern bishop in exactly 
the same sense. 

The duties of those who actually performed the rite 
can be reconstructed to some degree from the obvious 
necessities of the case. It would be manifestly impossible 
for the preaching Apostles to confer personally with 
all who became interested in their sermons, or even to 
spend much time in interviewing individual converts. 
The discussions and instruction needed for each case 
would be the task of the assistants, so that they would 
resemble in some degree the catechists of a later time. 
But the task of the latter was much more elaborate than 
that of their Apostolic predecessors, for acceptance of 
the resurrection of Christ and of His Lordship was about 
all that was demanded before baptism (Romans 10:9, 
etc.). Other instruction came afterwards, and seems to 
have devolved upon the “teachers” of the local churches 
(1 Corinthians 12:28, etc.). 

At the time of baptism a profession of repentance was 
demanded of the candidate in many parts of the Apostolic’ 
church (Acts 2:38, cf. 1 Peter 3:21), and this practice 
may very well have been universal, despite St. Paul’s 
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lack of allusion to it. But there was evidently no formal 
pre-baptismal creed, and the spurious verse Acts 8:37 
shows how the lack of such a creed impressed later copy- 
ists. It was replaced by the ejaculation ‘‘Jesus Lord!” 
or “Lord Jesus Christ!’ which was uttered by the neo- 
Christian as he emerged from the water (Acts 22:16, 
cf. 2:21, ete.). Or else this formula was ‘“‘called over” 
him, as is described in James 2:7; such may have been 
the custom in special circles, or it may represent a develop- 
ment that tended to accentuate the importance of the 
officiant. The fact that baptism was in “the name of 
Christ” probably has no bearing on the words used at 
the time of the ceremony; this phrase to Apostolic ears 
seems to have designated the result of baptism,*! not its 
“form.” 

The use of the middle voice in 1 Corinthians 10:2” 
and Acts 22:16 may indicate that the candidate some- 
times submerged himself, without action on the part of 
the officiant, but elsewhere the passive is invariable. 
This submergence was normally total. Without com- 
plete immersion the figure of burial in Romans 6:4 loses 
its point, and in 1 Corinthians 10:2 St. Paul insists that 
the Israelites were completely covered by water. Yet 
modification of this custom in special cases is not at all 
unlikely. Invalids, in particular, would present a special 
problem which would demand attention everywhere, all 
the more because baptism was administered with so 
little delay. And Jewish ceremonialists have always 
displayed great ingenuity in proposing special rules to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 


31Cf. note 8. It should be needless to remark that to baptize “in 
the name of Christ” does not mean “acting as Christ’s agent.”” The 
Greek distinction between eis évoua and & évouarTe is unfortu- 
nately difficult to express in English without paraphrasing. 

2Cf. note 9. 


Divine Love and the World’s 
Evil 


By Freperick Rosert TENNANT, D.D., 


Lecturer in Theology and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


The European war, which for four years has dominated 
the thought and feeling of the civilized world, has affected 
in various ways the fundamental religious beliefs of 
countless individuals. According to their temperament 
and the tone of their theological prepossessions, some will 
have seen in the great upheaval the promise of a fairer 
world, a stage in the coming of the kingdom of God 
upon earth, a sign of the Providence which righteously 
rules the world; while others will have found in the 
catastrophe a trial which distresses or uproots their 
faith, inhibiting belief in God as they had hitherto con- 
ceived Him, and destroying their cherished trust in a 
Divine Providence which cares for each individual soul 
and life. The events of the last few years seem to 
persons of the latter class difficult to reconcile with 
faith in God as He has been revealed in Jesus Christ. 
The philosopher indeed knows that the problem of the 
existence of evil in God’s world is a standing difficulty, 
and that it is one not peculiar to theism; and he does 
not find its theoretical aspect in the least affected by the 
present war. But the war with all its unspeakable 
horrors has brought the problem home with vividness 
alike to philosopher and plain man, and to many, it 
may be, for the first time. 

So unrest has been caused where before tranquillity 
and confidence ruled; questionings have been evoked to 
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which the answers seem far to seek: and some solutions 
that may have been proffered appear scarcely satisfy- 
ing when received—such as the view, frequently pro- 
pounded from the pulpit, that the war was “sent” by 
God to punish the national sins of the countries which, 
engaged in it, did not seek it. 

In these circumstances, renewed discussion of the old 
problem will now be timely; and perhaps just now there 
are more thoughtful men and women than in ordinary 
times who will be inclined to give attention to the hand- 
ling of so confessedly abstruse a question by one who is 
personally convinced that, in its theoretical aspect, it 
is not so intractable as has often been represented or 
supposed. 

The problem of the existence of evil in God’s world 
is raised in both of its aspects by the recent war: 
those, namely, of moral evil and of suffering, physical 
and mental. To reconcile either of these classes of fact 
with belief in a God who loves and can be loved, and who 
orders the world in any sense that matters, is the difficulty. 
The two kinds of evil call for explanations in some 
respects different; but certain fundamental considera- 
tions are essential to the vindication of belief as con- 
fronted with both the one and the other. 

One such point is the nature of the Divine love. Love, 
as attributed to God, well may transcend and differ 
from forms of love experienced by mankind. But 
there must be some features common to Divine and 
human love, if we are not to use meaningless words 
when we predicate love of the Divine Being. We must 
assume that His love implies self-limitation or self- 
sacrifice, self-imparting and self-revelation; and, what is 
more important in the present connexion, that it must 
seek the highest welfare of the beings that form its 
objects. We but create difficulties for ourselves if we 
form a less worthy image of God’s love, such as may 
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be morally enervating, and if we proceed to make sup- 
positions as to the modes of action of Divine love such 
as clash with our actual experience of the course of the 
world. Many people doubtless do this, and hence, in 
part, arises their trouble. It is important, then, clearly 
to apprehend that God cannot rightly be conceived 
after the manner of the indulgent parent who shews his 
affection by lenient fondness; He seeks the highest 
welfare of His children, which is to be conformed to the 
image of Christ and to be spent in the service of God and 
their fellow men, giving their present life, if need be, and 
sacrificing their enjoyment of many of the best things 
of earth. 

And this leads to a second preliminary consideration. 
The highest welfare of humanity is its moral welfare, 
not its enjoyment of the good things of life. God’s 
world is certainly not the “best” possible or conceiv- 
able, if by “best”? we mean the happiest, or hedon- 
ically the most enjoyable. Equally certainly, the 
Christian and the theist must maintain, it is not meant 
to be; and in consistency with the Christian idea of 
God and His love, cannot be. For if it were, it would 
not be the best in the true sense of that word. The 
highest worth is moral worth: that is an universal and 
objective judgment which cannot be gainsaid, a judg- 
ment of God as well as of man; else it becomes idle to 
speak of God. But when men allow themselves to 
“charge God foolishly” either in spoken jibes or felt 
misgivings, they do but play fast and loose with that 
judgment; whence the seeming plausibility of their 
hostility or doubt towards theism. The hedonistic 
theory that pleasure is the ultimate good and gives 
worth to life, is now-a-days discarded in academic 
quarters as psychologically untenable; and for the 
theist it is out of court. Happiness, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, may well be a factor in the 
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supreme end or highest good, or may accompany its 
attainment; but the end itself, the ultimate standard of 
value, it assuredly cannot be. So the best possible world 
according to the theistic presupposition, must be a moral 
order; its very raison d’étre must be to provide for moral 
hfe and progress: for these are the best possible things 
in any possible world such as ours, and to dispense 
with them would argue Divine preference for a worse 
world. We cannot have it both ways then. The best 
world cannot be the happiest or most pleasurable; and 
the happiest cannot be the best. The best world must 
culminate in moral creatures and must be such as to 
secure moral development. This quality it must possess, 
whatever others it may in consequence have to lack. 
All this is implied in Divine love; and this is our start- 
ing point if we would satisfactorily argue, as we are now 
to endeavour to do, that the existence of all the evil of 
our world is not incompatible with the goodness of God, 
but on the contrary is the necessary outcome of that 
love, if the world be an evolutionary moral order. This 
last condition raisés ulterior problems into which, how- 
ever, it will not be necessary here to enter; problems such 
as why did God create a world at all, or why an evolu- 
tionary world and not one statically perfect from the 
first? These questions are perhaps futile; or possibly 
they are answered in the truth that God is love. But 
at any rate we now take the world and the reality of 
its evil for granted, as ultimate data, and are only con- 
cerned with meeting any doubts that our world, with 
all its evil, is the best possible of the evolutionary type— 
which it must be if it be really due to an all-good God. 
Yet another word has already been frequently used 
with which our thought is apt to play fast and loose, 
to the fostering of misgivings about our theistic faith. 
I mean the word “possible.”’ The consideration of it 1s 
of fundamental importance, because it confronts us at 
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once with the second horn of the ancient dilemma, either 
God is not all-good or not all-powerful. If “possible”’ 
mean anything at all, its meaning must be different from 
that of “impossible”; and “omnipotent,” as applied 
to God, cannot without meaningless absurdity be taken 
to imply control over the possible and the impossible 
alike. Yet it is only by treating the possible and the 
impossible as if they were alike for God, or, in other 
words, by assuming that God must by arbitrary will be 
the author of possibility as well as of actuality, that the 
doubter of theism can provide himself with opportunity 
to fashion out of the existence of evil an argument against 
the existence or the goodness of God. 

This apparently dogmatic statement must now be 
justified; and there are two conceivable ways in which 
its justification might be effected. Firstly, it might 
be maintained that the fundamental laws of logic, such 
as the law of contradiction, are valid for God as for man, 
and impose themselves upon Him as upon us with 
necessity, in that they must hold of all terms and rela- 
tions upon which any thought, human or Divine, can 
operate. If this be so, it follows that the distinction 
between the possible and the impossible is binding on the 
Supreme Mind; and here would be the one externally 
imposed limitation to the Divine omnipotence—not in 
matter, or any power other than God, but in the realm 
of the valid, the logical. Common sense would prob- 
ably accept this supposition; it would endorse Bishop 
Butler’s saying that had we knowledge like God’s, we 
should see that there may be some things as impossible 
as that God should change the past: or, we might add, 
make two and two unequal to four. Still such a view 
does not commend itself to all philosophers. There are 
some who, like Lotze, maintain that the valid has no 
independent reality, but is an abstraction and a mental 
figment; or, in other words, that there is no external 
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prius of law, even of the fundamental “laws of thought,” 
external to actuality or to God. Such laws, it is argued, 
just as much as the empirical laws of Nature, are 
grounded in, and expressive of, nothing but the nature 
of God. Deferring to this opinion, without attempting 
to decide as to its soundness—the question is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one—we will waive this line of justification 
and rely solely on the other, the existence of which has 
been already hinted at. For this latter line is beyond 
eavil. It consists in emphasizing the simple truth that 
God is a determinate Being. ‘I am that I am” implies 
“T am not what I am not”; or, as Spinoza taught, all 
determination is negation. God, we repeat, like any- 
thing else that is actual, is a “this and not that”’; neither 
everything in general nor nothing in particular, like 
the abstract Absolute which Neo-Platonists and even 
some of the Fathers of the Church put in the place of 
the living God. What is possible, we may admit to the 
Lotzean, may be determined simply by what God is. 
But God is self-consistent, a definite and determinate 
Being. In that He is love, He is not hate; and in that 
He wills a world that is a developing moral order, He 
does not will a world that is a paradise of angels. So 
much of limitation then as is implied in mere determi- 
nateness, must necessarily be ascribed to God and His 
omnipotence. He is by His own nature restricted to 
consistency, limited by the inherently impossible. But 
such “‘finiteness” in God is very far from that of the 
‘finite God” of which popular writers have lately been 
talking, a being who is merely very powerful relatively 
to us. It is, however, enough to enable us to see that 
the inability to make a thing at once exist and not exist, 
or to override the distinction between possibility and 
impossibility, implies no derogation from the almighti- 
ness which the theist ascribes to God; that to argue as 
if it did, is merely to resort to meaninglessness. 
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We have now established our ground. Divine love 
implies a best world, and a best world is a moral world; 
Divine almightiness does not imply the power to realize 
a contradiction. Given those fundamental data, I think 
it is possible to reconcile the existence of evil with theism, 
and even to shew, if there is to be a finite world at all, 
their logically necessary mutual implication. 

In the first place, a world that is to be a moral order 
must, on its physical side, be a cosmos. It is a logical 
necessity that the world be characterized by regularity 
or uniformity. The uniformity of Nature is the first 
postulate of science; and it is only because Nature has 
been found—so far as science is concerned—to be uni- 
form, that the world has proved scientifically knowable. 
Probability is the guide of life: but without regularity 
in Nature, there could be no probability about human 
life, no prudence or prediction, no science or common- 
sense, no formation of habit and character—no intelli- 
gent, and therefore no moral, life. This is a fact which 
none will dispute. But it is often forgotten in discussions 
of the problem of suffering, though it may be said to 
be the key to the problem. It needs, therefore, to be 
emphasized. Most important consequences follow from 
it. For instance, it will at once become obviously 
absurd to complain, as some eminent writers have done, 
that the orderliness of Nature is altogether too dear 
at the price of the pain in which it involves humanity, 
and might well be dispensed with for our benefit. 
Without it, human life of the intelligent and moral kind 
is unthinkable. It is a logical condition of the highest 
good, of a theatre of morality. At the same time it is a 
source of much of human suffering. God does not neces- 
sarily will our sufferings; cancer and pestilence are not 
necessarily particular means to particular ends conceiv- 
ably attainable without pain, or “‘visitations” of God 
for our warning, punishment, or chastisement. They 
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need not be willed as such at all. But God does will 
directly a moral order, and therefore a cosmos. And a 
cosmos means a determinate world-plan, if the anthro- 
pomorphic expression may be pardoned. It implies a 
definite procedure, to the exclusion of others. As Dr. 
Martineau put it, the cosmical equation once being 
defined, only such results as are compatible with the 
values of its roots can be worked out. If two conse- 
quences follow from a given configuration of moving 
matter, we cannot have the one without the other, al- 
though the one may be as painful or hurtful to man 
as the other is enjoyable or beneficial. And this does 
not bespeak lack of either benevolence or power in 
the Creator, but only incapacity to produce the inherently 
impossible. One is not here denying the possibility of 
“miracle’’; but one is implying that a world of incal- 
culable miracle cannot be a cosmos. If, for instance, 
water is to possess those various properties which render 
it so important and beneficial in the economy of the 
world and the life of mankind, it cannot at the same time 
be without the noxious quality of being able to drown 
us: the one is as much the necessary outcome of its 
molecular constitution as are the others. Indeed, if 
there can be a determinate world, of the type that ours 
belongs to, law-abiding yet incapable of causing suffer- 
ing, the burden of proof lies with those who are inclined 
to think that human pain, and the uniformity of Nature 
which so largely causes it, declare the malevolence or 
else the impotence of its Maker. Such proof is not forth- 
coming, and it is difficult to imagine that it ever will be. 

If now the existence of physical evil largely accrue 
from that determinateness and regularity of the course 
of Nature without which human morality would be an 
impossibility, it cannot be regarded either as an absolute 
evil or as a superfluity. Evil of this kind is part of the 
order which as a whole subserves man’s highest welfare, 
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one among the “all things” that “work together for 
good”; and it is not superfluous, because it is a logically . 
necessary part of that order. It is by thus looking to 
the general end of the physical world—that of realizing 
the moral life of man—rather than by pleading, as many 
have done, that particular evils subserve particular ends, 
that a really satisfactory theodicy is to be sought: in 
other words, by arguing that evil is a necessary pre- 
condition of the existence and development of morality, 
rather than a means thereto. Many of the evils which 
befall us, indeed, seem excessive for the evocation of 
fortitude and patience and the other virtues which 
the endurance of suffering undoubtedly tends in many 
cases to produce; some, again, such as being born as 
an abortion, or with an imbecile mind, are inexplicable 
on the view that every form of suffering is a particular 
providence for the perfecting of the individual to whom 
it is dispensed. And further, the distribution of afflic- 
tions and pains amongst individuals seems to us so 
chaotic, so entirely without reference to the particular 
stage of the moral development, or the particular cir- 
cumstances, of the individual sufferers, that it is safer 
not to attempt to see in this or that affliction any 
directly willed or specially chosen Divine visitation. 
Moreover on the explanation which has been advocated 
it is unnecessary to do so. The simple-minded piety 
which has been taught to look upon even the excru- 
clating torture characteristic of some diseases as a 
discipline or a punishment sent to its patient by an 
all-good but mscrutable God, is not to be treated with- 
out reverence; but the theory which underlies it is 
unnecessary and perhaps wholely mistaken. Too often, 
certainly, it has been found to be a weapon which turns 
in the hand. There are, it is true, cases of suffering 
with which such a view is compatible; but there are 
others with which apparently it is not. As the author 
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of Ecclesiastes remarks, ‘‘all things come alike to all: 
there is one event to the righteous and to the wicked.” 
One would rather believe that such human afflictions 
as arise from our relation to the physical world are not 
willed directly as such by God at all, and are not matters, 
so far, of special providence; but are inevitable, if in- 
cidental, by-products of the order of Nature, or logical 
consequences of the world-plan, which is a sine qua non 
if this world is to be the stage of a moral drama. From 
this point of view none of the ills that man is heir to is 
superfluous. If anyone likes to suppose that our world 
might have been constructed with a view to saving man 
and other sentient creatures all painful experience, he 
should not make his supposition a matter of belief with- 
out first procuring some reasonable proof or foundation 
for it; when he has found such proof, others will doubt- 
less be ready to hear him. 

There is one more point to be made before it can be 
claimed that the vindication of theism which has here 
been submitted is wholly satisfactory. Suffering, it has 
been argued, is necessary to the moral world, not a super- 
fluous excrescence. But there remains the further ques- 
tion, whether human suffering is not (from man’s, as 
distinct from God’s, point of view) an excessive price to 
pay for the privilege of the moral status. For an in- 
dividual’s sufferings to be justified, it is necessary that 
he be able to regard himself as an end, and not merely 
a means for the realizing of either the perfection of the 
race or the purpose of God. A man’s evils can be justified 
only if the advantage resulting from them be his. Well, 
there can be no doubt that the verdict of humanity is 
that this miserable life is worth living. At any rate 
there can be no doubt as to the verdict of the Christian 
or the believer in God. It is precisely the knowledge 
that God is fulfilling us individually as well as Himself, 
and fulfilling us for ourselves as well as for Himself, that 
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makes our life, in spite of its ills and its sorrows, seem 
worth while: ‘‘the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed.” I am not arguing that evil is any the less 
evil because it is to be compensated, or because it is an 
indispensable means to, or rather condition of, a good 
end; it is not the reality of evil, but the worth-whileness 
of life into which evil abundantly enters, with which I 
am now concerned. And the worth-whileness of the 
present life is surely to be estimated only when the 
hereafter is included in the reckoning. The problem of 
suffering, in fact, must not be considered apart from the 
Christian hope. With that hope, at least, we may regard 
ourselves as each an end for self, as children of God 
and not instruments or pawns. There remains no room 
for doubt that for the joy that is set before us we can 
afford the cost. 

We pass now to the consideration of the graver part 
of the problem of evil—the existence of moral evil. 
This too is a matter which has been brought into the 
focus of our attention by the recent war, and has com- 
pelled the anxious thought of many who before had 
been content to leave it to the philosophers; and it is 
to philosophy that we must have recourse if we would 
find a solution satisfactory to common sense and naive 
religious belief. 

We set out from the same data as before, and pursue 
a similar line of argument. That is to say, we would 
maintain that consistent abiding by the true and un- 
ambiguous meanings of the words “best” and ‘‘possible”’ 
will lead us to see that the possibility of moral evil is an 
indispensable condition of all human morality, and the 
actuality of moral evil a necessary condition of the 
highest good in mankind and of the exercise of the 
highest reaches of love in God. 

Granted that God is a determinate Being, and not the 
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indeterminate Absolute of certain philosophers ancient 
and modern, and granted that His world is to be a 
developing moral order, then, I would submit, it neces- 
sarily follows that there must be the possibility of moral 
evil in that world. In a finite creature such as man, the 
crown of an evolutionary process, there must be room 
for the possible choice of evil. Without such choice man 
might be a well-behaved automaton, but not a moral 
agent. And we have already seen that the highest 
or best possible world excludes the puppet as its con- 
summation. A man might behave correctly, as a clock 
may keep correct time, if his conduct were determined 
otherwise than through freedom to choose betwixt 
good and evil; but he could fulfil no ideal of his own, 
simply because he could have none, and he could not 
realize the purpose of Divine love, which is free response. 
A world from which moral evil were excluded would be 
no such thing as a moral order. Wherefore it is futile 
to play with the supposition of a world which would 
have been perfectly happy if only its Creator had made 
us capable of doing solely what is right. Huxley ex- 
pressed himself as ready to close with an offer to remove 
his capacity to do wrong, as the only freedom he cared 
for was the freedom to do right; but he overlooked the 
fact that the freedom to do right alone is but rigid 
necessity and has no connexion with morality. Wills 
compelled from without to be good are not good in the 
ethical sense at all, any more than are the springs and 
cog-wheels of a “‘good”’ clock. So difficult is it even for 
thinkers usually clear-headed to avoid juggling with 
the leading terms involved in the discussion of the 
problem of evil. 

Man, then, is a creator as well as a creature; and 
the world of human achievement is due to man as well 
as to God. To God we must attribute the possibility 
of human sinning; to man its actuality. Man’s sin is 
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not God’s act; but the possibility of man’s sin is God’s 
responsibility. God permits man’s evil, otherwise He 
could not have man’s good. Freedom is the con- 
dition of ‘the glorious liberty of the children of God”’; 
and at the same time, of course, it is man’s burden: 
just as the regularity of Nature is the pre-condition 
of a cosmos, and at the same time the source of much 
of our suffering. And in the former case as in the 
latter, we cannot have the one aspect of the matter with- 
out the other. In the case of physical evil, the common 
objection is that in Nature there is a superfluity of 
fixedness; in the case of moral evil it is that in the 
human part of Nature there is a superfluity of freedom. 
Our reply is that in neither case is there any superfluity, 
but merely the essential condition of any moral life at 
all. Nature’s regularity and man’s waywardness might 
each, indeed, conceivably be tempered by God’s inter- 
vention; but in either case the world would then become 
(“an incalculable miscellany of miracle,’’ and conse- 
quently there would be no room left for human morality 
at all. It has been found easy to appeal to God’s 
omnipotence to resolve this perplexity, as we have 
already seen; but it is not so commonly realized that the 
almightiness invoked is but inconsistency or indeter- 
minateness, which the very idea of God excludes. Safe- 
guards or leading-strings which would guarantee right- 
dealing by making us immune from temptation would 
destroy morality in securing rightness; just as safeguards 
against Nature’s obstinate uniformity might save us 
tears at the cost of renouncing reason. Morality— 
such morality at least as is possible for us—means 
conflict; and God’s almightiness cannot make this 
otherwise. For it is of the essence of His nature that 
He cannot, because He will not, contradict Himself. 
Doubtless even the misery which has come from the 
growth of militarism and scientifically organized brutality 
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might have been spared the world; but only by preclud- 
ing that freedom which is essential to a moral order. 
Character is made, not born; and miraculous suppressions 
of temptation would leave no room for character, no 
“chance of the prize of learning love’—the only real 
fulfilment of the moral law. Once again, it is no question 
here of Divine power, but only of Divine self-consistency. 
The question rather is, which is of the highest worth, 
the sparing of much physical and mental suffering to 
humanity, or the permitting men to learn, by the only 
way in which they have made it possible for themselves 
to learn, that not by using science for successful trampling 
on every gain that the race by age-long progress has 
acquired, is culture advanced. Suppression of any form 
of mentality would mean surrender of the ideal which 
the world itself embodies; whereas permission of the evil 
involves only retarded progress towards it. As we have 
seen before, if happiness and possession of the moral 
status clash, as undoubtedly they often do, the morality 
of man must be attained at the cost of some of his 
happiness, God being love—and not vice versa. A world 
which can produce scientific barbarism may be bad; 
but an evolutionary world which could not produce 
it would be a worse one—a world of animal puppets. 
If man had never been evolved, and our world had not 
received what, so far as we can know, is its crown in a 
rational and moral creature, the world would never have 
been aware of such a stopping short, and could neither 
approve it nor regret it. But its highest species, for 
whose sake (with God’s) the whole world, and may be 
the whole universe, presumably exists, though born to 
suffer as the sparks fly upwards, not only rejoices im 
living as a giant rejoices to run his course, but approves 
its Creator’s ideal, believes it better to have loved and 
lost than never to have loved at all, and recognizes that 
moral strength is worth its inevitable cost: so long at 
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least as it can believe, as has here been insisted, that the 
cost, by the inexorable laws of logic, or—what perhaps 
is the same thing—according to the unalterable and 
perfect nature of God, is inevitable. 

There would seem to be one other condition, however, 
one not hitherto mentioned, of man’s continued acqui- 
escence in the purchase of morality and love through 
compulsory suffering. He must be able further to believe 
that as the evil of the world is neither absolute nor good 
for nothing, so also it is not ultimately imsuperable— 
that the world is not destined to become a pandemonium. 
If that issue were a probable, or even a possible, out- 
come of misused human freedom of will, our belief 
in God would be destroyed; for this would imply that 
God Himself would fail of His purpose and go under, 
and pessimism would be our philosophy. Is optimism, 
or rather meliorism, then, a necessary factor in theistic 
belief? These questions call for treatment in any en- 
deavour to grapple with the problem of evil; and no doubt 
they obtrude themselves upon the minds of many people 
at the present time. All men, whether theists or not, 
would naturally prefer to believe that the world will 
improve, rather than wax worse, with the ages. And 
some thinkers who are not theists, have frankly confessed 
that according to such philosophies as they embrace, 
it is impossible (or at least extremely difficult) to find 
a ground for the melioristic hope. Hegel’s optimism, 
based on the view that evil is illusion, collapses when 
the phrase is converted and the irrefutable truth is 
recognized, that the illusion is evil. And a recent philos- 
opher of the Hegelian school, who would fain indulge 
the better hope, objects as against theism, that it affords 
no ground for belief that evil will eventually be overcome, 
if God be not omnipotent (in the meaningless sense, as 
I must call it, already criticized). Dr. McTaggart, to 
whom I now refer, resorts in this perplexity to the theory 
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that time is an illusion, and so finds relief from the burden 
of the conviction that the perfection of the world “out 
of” the time-process, gives but cold comfort to beings 
who necessarily perceive sub specie temporis. But resort 
to the hazardous theory that time is unreal (or mere 
illusory appearance of some other order, not temporal, 
which is real) is unnecessary, if the only objection to the 
theistic ground for optimism lie in the plea that to God, 
not being omnipotent in the sense of being able to realize 
contradictions (as if this were a matter of power!) 
cannot be confidently ascribed the power to overcome or 
overrule human immorality. Dismissing this objection, 
then, as worthless, and declining the dangerous invita- 
tion to embrace the hypothesis of the unreality of time, 
let us consider whether theism, together with human 
experience so far as it goes, does not point to a solid 
basis for the hope that evil will not become supreme. 
It is true that we cannot argue to the final overthrow 
of evil merely by inductive reasonings from human 
experience in the past and present. The moral advance 
of mankind has been marked by too many relapses and 
vicissitudes, none perhaps more stupendous than that 
which has culminated in the recent European war, 
to afford any substantial foundation for a firm convic- 
tion that at last backsliding will altogether cease. But 
I would submit that there are certain considerations sug- 
gested by human experience so far as it has gone, other 
than of the nature of mere inductions from particulars, 
which yield a much more secure foundation for melioristic 
hope. Apart from these other considerations, the moral 
progress achieved by our race hitherto might perhaps be 
an accident, a state of things capable of being even 
permanently reversed in the future. And I will not rely 
upon the plea that God has power to “subdue all things 
to Himself,” without suppression of man’s freedom, but 
rather through the continuous appeal of love, because, 
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human freedom being somewhat incalculable, the adop- 
tion of this plea might seem to beg the question at issue. 
I would appeal rather to the intrinsic nature of good and 
evil themselves, for a reasonable ground of hope that in 
the long run good will be established and conserved, 
while evil will become exterminated. One contem- 
plates, of course, an indefinitely long vista of time, and 
demands acquiescence in the extremely slow grinding 
of the mills of God. God takes time; and ‘‘man,” as 
Browning says, “‘has for ever.” We must take gas 
in patience if we would escape despair. 

But these things being admitted, there remains room 
for an expectation of the final triumph of good over 
ill which is not merely sentimental, like that which 
some have been fain to try to extract from the fact or 
theory of organic evolution. However, there is a survival 
of the fittest, in the moral sense of fitness, which has 
relevance to our present question. It is noteworthy, 
for instance, that in human society in its present imper- 
fect state, wickedness can often only maintain itself by 
assuming the verbal disguise of goodness and resorting 
to self-sophistication. Such false adaptation to environ- 
ment implies, at any rate, recognition of what the en- 
vironment is, and also what it ought to be. 

But more than this. There is that in moral good- 
ness which tends to promote its conservation; while 
there is that in evil which augurs its own disruption and 
defeat, free-will notwithstanding. The double-minded 
man, as we know, is unstable in all his ways. The 
successful advances of evil are accordingly not con- 
solidated; its apparent gains prove loss. And as for an 
universal conspiracy in wickedness, such as. would — 
achieve moral anarchy and render earth a hell, any such 
thing seems intrinsically impossible. The various ends 
and impulses of the bad conflict with one another: and 
again my appeal is not to observed instances, but to 
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the necessariness of the phenomena. Evil is thus an 
ally of goodness in thwarting conspiracy in evil. On 
the other hand, while ill designs are at cross purposes 
and often mutually destructive, there is, nay, there 
must be, an ever increasing consensus of the good. 
Conquests in goodness, like discoveries of truth, may 
suffer temporary obfuscation; but, once made, they 
live for ever. The moral law, in spite of being violated 
or spurned again and again, survives and increases its 
dominion. But, let it be repeated, it is not on any 
empirical instances that I now rely; it is on the necessary 
and intrinsic qualities of good and evil in the abstract: 
analysis, not generalization, is the method of my argu- 
ment, and illustrations are but ornamental. And if such 
assertions as I have been making be fact and not fiction, 
it would seem that the final overthrow of social evil 
is implicit in the world-order, destined to emerge (as 
the moral status itself emerged) in the evolving or self- 
unfolding of what was latent in the “primary collo- 
cations» when the world began to be foreordained— 
not by arbitary fiat, but of that necessity which in 
God is one with freedom—in the act of choice (again 
to use the language of anthropomorphism) in which 
God decreed a finite world-order, the bitter-sweet world 
that the “best”? world must be. 

In the light of such considerations, if they be sound, 
the objection against the theistic conception of God 
who has limited Himself in creating creators as His 
creatures, that His act may involve the final thwarting 
of the Divine purpose by human wickedness conse- 
quent upon misuse of delegated freedom, falls to the 
ground. A bare possibility is nothing; and human 
freedom is, after all, not pure indeterminateness unrelated 
to motive. Even the wicked lives and learns; and we 
can put no limit to the long-suffering and the love of 
God. The question of ‘“‘universal hope,” which here 
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comes in sight, it is not relevant to this essay to pursue; 
it is sufficient to have indicated the lines on which theism 
and meliorism (or optimism) can be connected. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that some theists 
do not cherish the hope or belief that in some finite time, 
however vast, human sin will have vanished, and all 
sorrow and sighing flee away. Divine love, they argue, 
involves sacrifice and victory, and the presence of evil is 
ever or eternally necessary for the continued exercise of 
the highest love. Just as God is not God without His 
world, so Divine love is not Divine love without its 
sinful objects. According to this view there will be no 
‘‘saint’s rest”? in store for all human souls, and no un- 
ruffled, tranquil blessedness in the eternal life of God. 
Evil will never be wholly suppressed, but will for ever 
be in process of being overcome. To the objection that 
eternal progress is but another name for unlimited 
failure, it is replied that a world statically perfect would 
be less noble than the process towards it; or, with more 
shew .of satisfactoriness, that not all progress is neces- 
sarily approach to some goal. Struggle in any individual 
soul may reach its completion; but the spirits of just men 
made perfect may be engaged in the warfare against 
that spiritual wickedness from which they themselves 
have for ever become free. As to the life of God, it is 
maintained that just as we may find rest in the very 
presence of conflict and tension, or in the very endurance 
of ill in a good cause, and harmony in the midst of the 
wrecks and disorders of life, so God ever rejoices in His 
own sorrows, and finds peace in the victory over all ills: 
the eternal world contains Gethsemane.” 

These views have been referred to because it was 
assumed, a few pages back, that to be able to believe in — 
the final overthrow of evil was an essential condition of 
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being able to accept the explanation of the existence of 
evil which has been offered in this article; and in the 
light of the occurrence of these views, among theists 
such as the two writers whose words have just been cited, 
my assumption may have been superfluously made. 
If so, the whole argument which has here been laboured 
is not affected—save for the good, in respect of being 
relieved of a possible encumbrance or redundancy. But 
the views thus introduced are in themselves interesting, 
and perhaps some readers would welcome a discussion of 
their merits. Into such a discussion, however, at the 
end of an already lengthy communication, it is impossible 
to enter with the care which so difficult and abstruse a 
matter deserves. I will only say that it seems to me 
that in recoil from notions which too long ruled the 
course of theological speculation—the ideas of static 
perfection, Divine impassibility, and so forth—to those 
of eternal progress, Divine suffering and unending war- 
fare with antagonists, something of the old rigidity and 
fixedness has been retained. Is it necessary to believe 
that because the highest good is only realizable in our 
finite world through the possibility, and even the 
actuality, of evil, therefore the everlasting presence of 
evil is essential to the continued conservation of goodness? 
Does not human experience, for what it is worth, suggest 
the contrary? Is there not such a thing as the “‘saint’s 
rest,’’ the relative freedom from moral conflict, and 
even from temptation, earned by self-discipline and 
struggle, and has it not a joy of its own and an interest 
which does not need the zest of militancy for its main- 
tenance? And if in human life there are more than 
one type of goodness, types which involve no struggle 
as well as types that do, is it cogent upon us to postulate 
eternity of wrestling and sacrifice for God in order to 
secure the possibility of His everlasting love? All kinds 
of morality, we may surely say, are not the same morality; 
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there is one goodness of the happy warrior, and another 
goodness of him who has fought the good fight; there is 
one goodness attainable by man, another eternally 
possessed by God, and perhaps yet another belonging to 
the angels. Nor does perfection consist in the possession 
always of the same qualities and relations, or in exhibiting 
all possible good qualities at once. Christ was perfect 
child before He was perfect man; and if time be real, 
and eternity not an “everlasting present’”’—which phrase 
is a contradiction in terms—the life of God will neces- 
sarily have its stages, and will be characterized by move- 
ment and transition—as the doctrine of an historic 
Incarnation, if it mean anything, would seem to imply— 
and not necessarily either by unchanging stagnation or 
perpetual travail. We must not take the immutability 
of God, “‘with Whom is no variableness neither shadow 
of turning,” which rightly describes consistency of 
purpose and undeviating holiness, to include also absence 
of life-history. I shrink, therefore, from going all the 
way with those theists who seem to imply that there 
can be no life, no ethical attributes, for God, if there 
be not for. Him everlasting struggle with evil and need 
of unending self-sacrifice to sinful souls, and that the 
existence of evil ad infinitum is an essential condition 
of the continuing love of God. 
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There are several attitudes taken at the present time 
to the facts and principles of the Gospel history. To give 
age its precedence, there are people who still cling to 
the old style which was after this recipe. First, you 
procure the raw material. This may be had from any 
dealer. He will find you the historical fact. He will 
tell you what you must believe. He will bring it to your 
knowledge. There is of course no religion in that. This 
some take home and pass it slowly through a sieve, 
coarse or fine. They give it an attention more or less 
critical. And then give to what remains, all or part, your 
assent. There is still no religion. Then you set the 
material in full or in part to simmer in your mind till 
you feel a gentle warmth from it. Some let it boil. 
You receive a certain tonic from its essence of meaning. 
~ But as the material is not God but something about God, 
the religion is defective, however passionate, and it is 
apt to become a zeal for truth instead of reality. If I 
may change the metaphor, by the time you have fully 
examined the fact or truth you may have chilled it down 
pretty well, and there is a crust of ice on its surface, not 
without certain forms or designs. As you go on with the 
treatment which is to crystallize your assent the ice 
thickens. And one day you decide that it will bear, and 
you trust yourself to walk on it with great confidence, 
or, if you are a scholastic theologian, to skate in figures. 
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It is the old sequence of notitia, assensus, and fiducia, 
whether with orthodox fulness or rationalist reduction. 
You understand, believe, trust certain things about God. 
This sequence makes a poor and mechanical account of 
the psychology of belief; and such a description of the 
process suffers no wrong in being described as I have 
done. It is a scheme which is intellectualist, scholastic, 
and catholicist in its nature, though it was taken over by 
early Protestantism and still survives in many quarters. 

Secondly, there are those who start from the opposite 
extreme. They are indifferent to historic facts and their 
burthen of grace. They are content with the impressions 
that flow from personalities or ideas. Never mind if 
the personality did not really exist. The story carries 
an ideal fact if not a historic. It need not seriously 
matter if behind the idea no reality can be proved to 
work. We have the value. The aesthetic effect on us, 
the impressiveness, is all. A myth is held to be as valuable 
as a fact if it produce the same impression on the soul. 
The story can serve as a parable, if its historicity be 
dissolved. Never mind if we lose a historic Jesus so long 
as we have a living church inspired with the ideas that 
crystallized in that myth. 

Now that is all very well with certain stories, which in 
their nature are more impressive than creative, and exist 
more for edification than for regeneration. It may be 
quite well with some of the early parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. But it is not well for the redemptive facts to 
which faith owes its existence, and from which the new 
life is born. The atonement is not the piece of imagina- 
tion that the story of the prodigal was. It was not a 
lesson but a deed. To treat the saving facts as mere 
symbols is to reduce deeds to words and action to picture. 
It is to treat impression as if it were faith, and to reduce 
the Church to masses of moved auditors in the hands of 
the preaching temperament. But we have to go on and 
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ask if the vivid impression wears. Does it last as long 
as does creative regeneration working from historic fact? 
Will it carry a Church? The idea cannot be separated 
from history when we are dealing with the salvation of 
history, nor can personality from moral reality. You 
cannot continue to create moral personality from legends 
and ideas. If love could live on mythology, faith could 
not. Love will keep poets going but not apostles, and it 
will kindle circles but it will not carry a church. The 
capital of the Church is a faith that works out into love 
because it is faith in love; and faith as a moral power 
can only rise from revealed fact, from love in action, 
not from fictitious persons nor from imposing ideas. 

Thirdly, there are those who take a middle course. 
They pursue a criticism not merely critical but construc- 
tive. They are not critical only but historical. They 
recognize the central and creative value of fact. And 
what they do is to prune and not to fell. They work by 
reduction. They trim down the record to a nucleus of 
fact like Schmiedel’s nine pillars of Christian belief. 
To such residuum they refer faith. There is but the 
ground-floor left of the Gospel record after the bom- 
bardment, and they occupy it—believing they thus keep 
close to the street and the man in it. 

Their procedure keeps a reminiscence of the first group. 
Let us become convinced of a body of fact, or its bio- 
graphical truth, even if it is but a minimum, and then 
let us devote ourselves to it. They do not all do this on 
the same scale as Orthodoxy but the course is not very 
different. The first thing is historical substantiation; 
and faith must wait till that is done by us or for us. They 
ignore the psychological fact that religious faith does 
not wait on logical process, that belief rests on much 
more than evidence as its authority, that its intellectual 
assent is wrapped up in emotional thought and floats 
suspended in the act of faith itself. They also ignore 
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the fact that the original Christ was not so much an object 
of men’s knowledge as a power that first knew them; 
that He was not simply an object of attention but from 
the first was inseparable from the power that made 
them attend and gave to their attention vision; that He 
was more the Creator than the recipient of the faith of 
His apostles; that the real Christ was first the Christ 
in action and then the Christ preached, and not the 
Christ remaining at the end of an analysis. He began 
as the Christ of faith and not of knowledge. And so He 
still begins. Our knowledge of Him is not an antecedent 
of our faith but a factor in it, not a mere cause but an 
ingredient. Christian thought is emotional thought, 
moral thought, thought suspended in an experience of 
something else than thinking. It is implicit in the religious 
response, in the moral committal, in the experience of 
the conscience. It is not the parent of faith—although 
neither is it its handmaid; it is its twin sister at least. 
That is the difference between committal to a scheme 
we must first examine and committal to a Person to 
whom we leap or move by a great surmise in the act of 
committal, whom we know as we trust Him and to whom 
we give our love before we realize how worthy He is of it. 
We must love Him ere He seem worthy of our love. No 
foundation which is merely historic will carry a faith 
certain, absolute, and eternal, a faith in which the 
soul is committed for its eternity, because the results 
of historic investigation can at no stage be called quite 
final. They are always revisable. And the Person of 
Christ which is to be the foundation of living faith must 
be something else than the residuary legacy of historic 
research. He must come to us in a more living and 
sacramental way, as the Christ of the creative Cross 
comes. And this can never be done by Christ as a calm, 
sane, noble but statuesque personality or presence, 
however attractive, fine, or ideal. We must found any- 
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thing so real as eternity on a historic fact; but on one 
too creative of history to be given by history alone. 
We cannot found on the mere impressiveness of such a 
fact, on its value to us apart from questions of its reality. 
Such impression is not the chief work of the Spirit. 
It must have in it a more regenerative and creative 
power. Is the Cross but an affecting expression of 
Christ’s person; or is it the nature, genius, ground plan, 
the constitutive principle and formative purpose of it? 
Is it the last action of reality on reality? It is one of the 
banes of religion that it becomes more impressive than 
real. 

The fourth way is more religious and less academic 
than the other three. It treats the object of faith as 
more of a living thing. It does not begin with our critical 
action on inert fact at arm’s length as it were, but with 
the action of the living fact on us. It does not begin 
with Him as a mere object of common knowledge, nor 
as a residue of critical science. It does not wait to feel 
Christ till it has proved Christ. Its fact is the inner life 
of Christ, which does not emerge from critical methods, 
is not at their mercy, and leaves faith immune from their 
results. This, it is said, is the reality on which faith 
stands. This is what elicits faith, creates it. The figure 
pictured in the Gospels steps from its frame, and lays 
hold of us, winds its way into us, and makes abode 
with us. It convinces us of its reality, not prior to our 
faith, but in the act of creating it. 

Now, we have here something that seems to deliver 
faith from a rationalist license to exist. The object of 
faith proves itself in making the faith. We have a worthy 
psychology of belief, a religious one. We are on right 
lines. 

But is it certain that even here we have really escaped 
from the ban of impressionism? It is doubtful if we 
have really got a faith which is more than aesthetic, 
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which is ethical enough to overcome the world. Have 
we more than a profound impression of Christ’s per- 
sonality, an impression so ethical, so intimate that it 
seems final religion? Have we here created a real evan- 
gelical trust in Him as Redeemer? And by real I mean 
a trust which disposes of our whole personality to Him, 
and masters, redeems and renews the whole world forever. 
I mean a faith which is a self-committal forever and not 
a mere venture. Is our faith faith in a redemption which 
can be treated as at bottom a new creation? We have 
delightful books which aim at a sympathetic or a romantic 
psychology of Christ; they teem with happy stories with 
the conjectural freshness of a vivid mind, reading between 
the lines of the record, but missing the roar of the buried 
stream and the force of its pressure at the Cross which 
altered the configuration of the world. Indeed some 
disfigure their work, otherwise able and engaging, by 
letting themselves gird at those theologians who work 
at such fundamental constructions below the garden 
beds and apergus. Does the whole person of Christ 
run up into the Cross and its crucial effect? Is it there 
for redemption’s sake? 

Of all the German theologians on the liberal side, 
Herrmann, whose view I have been describing, is the one 
whose theology is most bound up with personal religion; 
but does Herrmann get to the core of evangelical faith 
as a revolutionary power, the world-power and the last 
power? What does he mean by the inner life of Christ? 
The very inmost life of Christ we cannot get at. For it 
was lived in the closest communion of the Son with 
His Father alone. None can tell what passed in those 
nights of prayer. None could hear. Could we under- 
stand if we were told the communion of the eternal 
Father and Son? But leaving that as inaccessible, and 
keeping to what would usually be understood as Christ’s 
inner life, what was it? We get glimpses of the contour 
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of His thought. All His teaching was more or less auto- 
biographical. What was its paradigm? What was its 
note? What was it that filled His consciousness? It 
was not a mere sense of His personality—that were too 
egoist. Nor of the presence and blessing of the Father— 
that were but saintly. It was more than a piety, it was 
a purpose, and one mystically moral, national, and 
historic. You should not speak of the Jesus of history 
unless you treat His problem as first national. Seek 
first the Kingdom of God, He said. And His precepts, 
as I say, are autobiography. He did not prescribe what 
he did not do. The Kingdom of God engrossed Him. 
It was His first concern always in life and death. It was 
the keynote of His theology as it must become of ours. 
Round it gathered His profoundest piety, but also much 
more. The effect 1t produced in Him was more than 
devoutness of the first water. Allowing that He gave 
His inner self to us, that was not as man gives himself 
to man, and friend dominates friend. It was for us, more 
than to us. It was as the King gives Himself for the 
Kingdom, the Redeemer for His people. The Person 
that comes to us is not simply a spiritual splendour, a 
divine benediction, a moral boon, in the highest degree 
sympathetic, impressive or revelationary, but He is 
redemptive, He is creative, He is regenerative. He does 
the royal thing and not just the kindly thing. He for- 
gives. He does not simply get the revelation home to a 
native religiosity, but He redeems us into the power of 
taking it home. There is a new creation. And all in 
virtue of what the Gospels show to have been Christ’s 
first charge. His prime concern was with the Holy 
Father King, with the delighting, the satisfying, of 
Him. He it was that filled the Saviour’s thought at the 
end—He rather than man, He and what was owed to 
Him. All benefit to man was in virtue of an atoning 
death to God. The Kingdom was not simply righteous- 
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ness, joy, or peace as subjective frames, but as social 
relations between the members of the community rising 
out of the kingship of God (See the exegesis of Romans 
14:17). It was a moral standing with God, and a moral 
relation to each other, no less than a subjective and 
personal piety. It was also the destruction of the Prince 
of this World no less than it was the power of our eternal 
life. The Kingdom was something which was set up for 
good and all in the Cross, by a finished work correspond- 
ing to the complete holiness and energy of His person. 
The holy kingship of sovereignty was met by an equally 
holy kingship of subordination. It was such a Cross 
that came to fill and make the inner mind of Christ— 
the Cross not just as the principle of sacrifice but as the 
power of the Kingdom of God and its redemption. 
Herrmann, it has been pointed out, has put us on the 
right question—what is the inner mind of Christ as a 
fact and a power, and not only as a consciousness—as a 
power to be owned and not simply as a character to be 
sympathetically met? What was His purpose, His life- 
work, His goal? What did He come to do with all that 
it was in Him to be? What was the act on which His 
whole mind constantly and growingly crystallized? Was 
it a case simply of coming in, and sitting down, and 
supping with us severally to our great refreshment and 
cheer? The gift from God is Christ of course. Also it 
is Christ’s gift of Himself. But of Himself as what? 
As the chief of saints? The prince of sages? The heaven- 
liest of friends? The divinest of benedictions? The 
holiest of influences? Did He do anything decisive for 
us, or did He just infuse us with His personality in the 
way of intercourse? Did He act chiefly in a redemptive 
or only in a sacramental way? Does He just walk with 
us always unharmed amid the world’s flames? Does 
He but hold our hand as we die unto the world? What 
was the active mind, the purposed consciousness of 
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Christ, the deed into which the whole personality went? 
There is something in Herrmann to suggest in Christ 
a fixed quantity, if we may so say, a vivid, vital, but 
closed personality, with a place for us—the Father’s 
house with many mansions—or a power in us. And 
there is too little to suggest His atoning work and His 
new creative power. There is not enough to suggest, as 
part of His work and conquest, the growth of His per- 
sonality in realizing and facing the necessity not of 
sacrifice merely but of an atoning Cross as the end closed 
in on Him. Herrmann is anxious to meet the crux of 
the hour and to deliver faith from a dependence on the 
critics—so anxious that he thinks the inner life of Christ 
lays hold of us in a way which secures our soul though 
the recorded facts may crumble like the sacramental 
bread. Indeed the whole value of Christ for him seems 
more sacramental than creative. Christ as a personality 
seizes us so mightily that this capture may be called the 
redemptive thing, and we become immune from any 
trouble from the questions raised about the outer detail in 
the tradition of Him. Hermann says the redemptive 
value is in the whole inner life, and not in any particular 
in the story of it. If he had said not in every particular, 
one could but agree. But, as Hunziger notes, it is another 
matter to say not in any particular of the story. That 
gives away too much to the mystics, who are only too 
ready to detach revelation from history and from a crucial 
redemption. Of course the vital thing is the Person of 
Christ in His action. There we found. But we do not 
found in a Person independent of every fact in His story; 
not in a Person that could survive their dissolution; not 
in a Person whose efficacy (like a parable) quite trans- 
scended His actuality, and whose power sat loose to 
soluble events associated with it. For if we press an 
independence like that we must be prepared to say 
that the cross just falls into line with the other facts; 
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that, like any one of these, it too might be otiose; that 
there could be a revelation of God which was mere— 
exhibition, or mere impression, without definite and_ 
decisive action on the moral universe; that the Cross, — 
as the consummation of such action, especially on God 
(as in prayer), did not run implicit through the whole 
inner life of Christ, and swiftly grow upon it, and grow 
more deeply engaged in it; that the element of action 
upon the last reality of things was to that extent lacking, © 
and was not supplied, as moral redemption requires it, 
by those beneficent activities of Christ’s which survive 
criticism, like the miracles of healing. 

So we have a fifth attitude to the historic fact, in 
which, while it is not only not inert for our observation 
but active for our impression, it is active in the way 
not of mere impression but of regeneration, of new 
creation. 

There are historic facts which can be verified in our 
own experience, and there are those that cannot. The 
latter would be represented by the Virgin Birth, the 
former by the Cross and the Resurrection. We can say 
we have met with the risen Christ, or that in the Cross 
so crowned God has spoken and dealt with us in a way 
more certain than all else. And these, facts, so verifiable 
in the religious experience, differ very widely indeed from 
the other facts in history, even in Christ’s history, as 
man differs vitally from all the career of Nature before 
him. They come from the last interior of His life, and 
they go to the centre of ours. They unload on us the 
grand burthen and purpose of His soul. He poured out 
His soul unto that death. All the current of His being 
came to a head and issued there as in no other act of 
His whatever, and certainly as in no word of His. His 
soul had a history and not only a being, not only a vitality. 
His inmost self was ever more deeply elicited by events. 
It had a drama, a conflict mounting to a real close. It 
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was acted on by circumstances, and it reacted on them; 
and in the double process it found itself. In a real sense 
He proved and found His soul and with it the whole 
moral world. He discovered what was in Him. He was 
born to die, and constituted by His very holiness to 
atone. And this came home to Him, always infallibly, 
but always more and more perfectly, as He passed deeper 
into the tragedy of the conflict. And it was action that 
was drawn forth from His last depths. Cross and Resur- 
rection did not just happen to Him, they were done by 
Him as the consummation of all else. They make Christ 
Christ for us. They make Him God for us. They are 
what faith seizes as the creative source and power of the 
new life. They give us our certainty. And remember, the 
question is as to that certainty. Therefore it is not a 
scientific question but a moral. It is not a question of 
psychology but of conscience. Religion needs less to be 
psychologized than moralized. It is not a question of 
the way faith rises in time, but of what gives faith final 
and eternal foundation. And the real foundations of 
the universe are in the moral region. There we touch 
the last reality. And chiefly we do so in the greatest 
and most universal of all the moral acts known to us— 
in the atonement of an unholy world by a perfectly holy 
God in His perfectly holy Son. It is in the meeting of 
God’s holiness by a holiness equal to His own. That is 
the foundation of all ethic as of all religion. Whatever 
in the tradition shakes this must not. It could not, 
without bringing to the ground at last the whole fabric 
of Christian faith. The detachment of religion from its 
centre in a real atonement is what most impairs the note 
of Christian ethic. That atonement makes Christianity 
a religion apart, and not only the superlative of all religion. 
Lighted by the Resurrection it was what gave all the 
rest of Christ’s life meaning to the disciples, whom it 
translated into Apostles. The Gospels are not biographies, 
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not memorabilia; they are Leidensgeschichten. They — 
preach the gospel of Redemption. They crystallize — 
on the Cross. They make all Christ’s inner life full — 
of such crucial meaning to the Church and to the | 
world as no other man’s nor indeed the whole of history — 
can be. He would of course have been eminent without — 
Cross and Resurrection, but not divine, not saving, not 
of equal and final value for all men. He would have 
been a splendid figure but not an eternal Saviour, a 
glorious example but not inimitably creative—the prince 
of saints but not the King of the Kingdom of God, the 
Lord of a New Humanity He called into being. He 

would not have lifted the world out of its impotence and — 
its alienation from God. His life would not have been 
lived for us so much as before us, with an effect more 
aesthetical than ethical. He would have been man’s 
spiritual jewel, our Morning Star—displayed as a glory 
more than felt as a power or worshipped as Lord; but 
He would not have been our atonement. He would not 
have been Redeemer, however priceless a gift and posses- 
sion. His mere inner life, however it impressed or exalted 
us, could never by itself have redeemed us. He would 
have idealized all sacrifice, and put on it a divine seal, 
but He would not have made His sacrifice the very act 
of God as our Saviour. And that is what we need really— 
not simply redemption to God but by God. It is in His 
death that God Himself with certainty speaks to us, 
redeems us, and works on us the new life. Christ’s inner 
life impresses us so much only because His death makes 
it do more. It makes it all converge to redeem and 
regenerate us. And it does that because it did justice 
to the God we had wronged. That inner life becomes the 
slow emergence and rising action of the Cross of our 
atonement. The whole history of Christ’s soul if it is 
studied historically, ¢.e., nationally, without the impor- 
tations of our too modern idealisms, or our too subjective 
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piety, shows a growing detachment from action on 
men and a growing concentration on action on God. It 
shows a retreating consideration for men’s claims behind 
a preoccupation with God’s. ‘Till at the close it was 
God, and what was due to God, that engrossed Him. 
God’s need of His death threw into the shade even man’s 
need. And the moral necessity to atone became the first 
condition of His power to recreate. 

We should realize that the inner life of Jesus was not a 
thing stationary in its intense movement, like a teeming 
or a revolving globe. It was nothing which descends 
on us in a finished form as a closed personality from the 
very first. Personality is not mere individuality. It is 
a thing that does not come with us but grows in us; and 
it had a growth in Him as He deepened and rose to the 
fulness of His true vocation, and from prophet became 
priest. There He came to His real self. The inmost life 
of Jesus was, through His growing experience, always 
coming to the top, finding its final self, and ripening to a 
goal of action. I have said that we could not reach the 
inmost life of Jesus in His midnight communion with 
God. I should not however stop there. We have indeed 
no express information about it. He was not of the kind 
to proclaim such hours, and make them common. To 
preach a full and free salvation is not to unload our secret 
soul to the man in the street or in the stye. But we do get 
a hint as to the nature of some such seasons in the story 
of the Transfiguration. There He spoke of the theme 
of His most interior and uplifted mind in contact with 
heaven; and it was of the decease He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. And on Calvary, and there only, we do 
reach His last spiritual reserves. ; That sacrifice, that 
atonement, was. what was always the dominant in His 
soul, even if in the early stages its full significance may 
have been below the level of His explicit experience and 
consciousness. His inner life was not stationary. It was 
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not intense only in its rotation or its fertility. But it — 
was the gradual growth in clearness, depth, and power, 
of the conviction that the Cross would not only be His 
fate but was the requirement of God, was above all an | 
offering to God, and needed by God more than by man. 
It was giving to God His own. He did not meet it till 
He accepted it; and He did not accept it till He was 
sure of that, sure of the divine de7 in it. And He was not 
perfectly sure till the very end. He was not without 
hope His Father might find another way. “If it be 
possible.”” Martyrdom He may have expected early 
in His public life but to die as the atonement God required 
for the hardened people, and so for the world—that was 
not early. The murder of John impressed Him with — 
the conviction that death would be His fate, and sent 
Him to Jerusalem to force the issue and, with little 
hope, to force the nation to its last choice. As He lost 
hope in the people, as He failed as prophet, He poured 
out His Soul to God as priest. He gained power with 
God. That His death was needed by God as atonement 
was the conviction of the passion; and its offering was 
His consummation, the consummation of His person as 
well as of His vocation, the effectuation of His inner life, 
of all He was. He did not start with the Cross in a clear 
programme. How could His appeal to the nation have 
been bona fide if He was sure from the first it was all to be 
in vain. He had in Him not the programme of the Cross 
but the principle, which matured in the way great prin- 
ciples do, as the pressure of events and experience forced 
it out. The inner life of Christ was not so much a living 
forth of the Cross as a living on to the Cross, and to 
the Cross not as the sacrificial principle of life and being 
for great souls everywhere, but as the crucial atonement 
to God by His Son for a nation and a world that in- 
flicted it as a doom and refused it as a redemption. 
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Mediation in Religious Thought 


By Samuet A. B. Mercer, D.D., 


Editor of the Anglican Theological Review. 


By mediation, in this paper, is meant the idea and 
method of establishing and sustaining a communication 
between God and man. To trace the growth of this 
idea, to study the method of its application, and to 
estimate its place in the modern religious world is the 
object of this study. The subject of atonement, although 
related most closely to the idea of mediation, will not 
be discussed. 

There are two elements involved in the idea of media- 
tion. They are God and man—man, conscious of his 
weakness and shortcomings, aware of the existence and 
power of God, desirous of help, and God, presumably 
ready and willing to help. 

The idea of mediation carries us back to the very 
dawn of history. Egypt and Babylonia have handed 
down to us the oldest human records, and in the oldest 
of them we come in contact with the two elements of 
mediation, and the idea pragmatically employed. There 
are the gods on the one hand and man on the other, 
and the never ceasing attempt by man to procure the 
assistance of the gods. 

But there is no evidence that these early peoples 
individually ever tried to approach their gods. They 
always believed that one or more of their number was 
more prepared to communicate with the gods than any- 
one else. 

Thus, when the family was the unit of society, the 
father represented the rest in the presence of the gods; 
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when the tribe became the unit, the old man, or leader, 
became the spokesman; and when the different tribes 
amalgamated and formed nations, the king became the 
mediator. Both in Babylonia and in Egypt the ruler — 
was believed to be the physical offspring of the gods, 
and as such was the natural mediator. Being divine, or 
semi-divine, he, and he alone, was capable of knowing 
the will of the gods. 

When the nation grew and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the ruler multiplied, it was necessary for him 
to delegate some of his duties to others. This process 
can be followed step by step in the development of 
Ygyptian religion. For example, in the earliest times the 
pharoah was the only priest. He offered all sacrifices. 
But according as his duties multiplied, he was obliged 
to delegate some of them. Priests were appointed, but 
with the explicit understanding that in offering sacrifices 
they merely represented the pharoah. Hence, the — 
stereotyped phrase, “‘to offer sacrifice,’ in all ages in 
Egypt was, “‘an offering which the king gives.” 

Normally, among all ancient peoples of whom we 
have records, the king was the mediator between God 
and man. He came into personal and daily contact with 
humanity; but, being the offspring of the gods, he also 
came into the closest contact with them. He knew their 
will, as well as man’s needs. This the early man knew, 
and he approached the gods through his sovereign. And 
so when the king was forced to delegate his mediatorial 
power, in part—for he never completely surrendered it 
—he conferred it upon persons whom we call “priests.” 
With the passage of time, priests became the normal 
mediators between God and man. They formed them- 
selves into guilds or orders, and hence arose the priest- 
hood. 

Very rarely, however, did ancient kings appear before 
God empty-handed. Often when they appeared they 
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wanted something, naturally; and, in order to be sure 
of the good will of the gods, presented gifts to them. 
The gifts usually took the form of an animal—some- 
times, on very serious occasions, a human being— 
which was killed and either completely consumed by fire, 
or roasted and eaten, the gods receiving a share. This 
we call a “sacrifice.” Thus the regular accompaniment, 
or means, of mediation became a sacrifice. And, when the 
office was delegated to the priesthood, sacrifice was the 
means of operation. 

But there have always been, at all times in the course 
of human history, those who, while not recognized 
practitioners, have assumed the role of those authorita- 
tively appointed. Such was also the case in the matter 
of divine mediation. Among early peoples, there arose 
from time to time men who believed, and who were 
believed, to have a deeper insight into the ways of God 
than their fellow-men, whether priest or layman. These 
we call “prophets.” They were self-appointed men, 
but nevertheless claimed the power and right of mediat- 
ing between God and man. And their claims were often 
sanctioned. Their method of mediation was usually 
the casting of lots, or the trance, or vision, but they 
also offered sacrifice. 

Thus, among early races the mediator was king, 
priest, or prophet; and the means or method of media- 
tion was usually sacrifice. 

The background of Christianity is the religion of the 
Old Testament. Among the Hebrews, of early Old Testa- 
ment times, the normal mediator was the priest, although 
there are remnants of the earlier conception of the 
patriarch ruler, or king, as the mediator. This is evident 
in the case of Abraham, Moses, and Saul. The réle 
of the prophet as mediator was common; but the official 
mediator was the priest, and the means and method was 
the sacrifice. Among the early Hebrews there are to be 
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found relics of all ancient methods of mediation; such 
as the casting of lots, the observation of natural phenom- 
ena, the trance and vision, etc. 

In later Old Testament times, when the idea of mono- 
theism became established, the conception of God _ be- 
came more transcendent. Then the need of a mediator 
was felt even more keenly than before. There were 
individuals here and there who, because of disappoint- 
ment, had expressed doubts as to the existence of media- 
tors (e.g., Job 9:33), but the idea was too deeply rooted 
into the religious thought of the people to be influenced 
by individual scepticism. The priesthood and the sacri- 
ficial system became more and more the means of media- 
tion between God and man. After the return from the 
Babylonian exile, the priesthood became even more 
firmly established, was indeed the only force in Judaism 
which finally stemmed the tide of external influence 
and disintegration. 

But the idea of the king as ideal mediator never died. 


It became more and more common and influential in ~ 


Judaism under the form of the Messianic idea. But the 
Messiah was to combine in his person the offices of king, 
priest, and prophet. He was to be the ideal mediator, 
just as the chastised Israel was to be the mediator be- 
tween Jehovah and the nations of the world. 

The priesthood and sacrificial system remained in 
Judaism as the agent and method of mediation till the 
fall of the temple of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., although other 
parallel ideas developed. Besides the Messiah, the idea 
of the mediatorial power of angels became common 
(Dan. 12:1; Tobit 12:15; I Enoch 40:6; 104:1; Test. 
of XII Pat. 3:5-6; Apoc. of Moses 3; Life of Adam 
and Eve 22; especially Michael, I Enoch 89:76; 68:3—4), 
as well as the idea of the mediatorial efficacy of good 
works (Ecclus 3:3). There was still a further develop- 


ment. It was believed that ancient worthies like Enoch, 
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Abraham, and Moses still acted as mediators in the pres- 
ence of God; and Judas Maccabeus in his vision saw 
Onias, who had been high-priest, praying before God 
for the Jews (II Mace. 15:12-15). 

In Rabbinic Judaism, after the rise of Christianity, 
the idea was still further developed. Not only could 
human beings be mediators (Targ. Cant. 1:9); but also 
super-human beings, such as Metatron (Targ. ps.-Jon. 
Gen. 5:24), Memra (Targ. Jon. Jer. 29:14; ps. Jon. Lev. 
26:9), Ruach ha-Kodesh (Holy Spirit) (Wayyikra Rabba, 
c. 6), and Shekhinah (Sanhedrin, 7a); and such agencies 
as the Torah (Shemoth Rabba, c. 19), almsgiving (Baba 
Bathra 10a), repentance (Shabbath 31b), individual suf- 
fermg (Bereshith Rabba, c. 65), vicarious suffering and 
death of the righteous (Pesikta 174b). The idea of the 
Messiah as a mediator still prevailed, but without much 
popularity (Targ. Jon. Zech. 12:15). 

The cause for this growth in the idea of mediatorial 
agencies is to be seen partly in the destruction of the 
temple in 586 B.C., but chiefly in its destruction in 70 
A.D. With the cessation of the priesthood and sacrificial 
service in 70 A.D., and the rise of Christianity with its 
emphasis on the priesthood and the Messiah, Jews, 
consciously or unconsciously, sought other means of 
mediation, without ever evolving any one central idea. 
And thus it is that in modern Judaism the idea of media- 
tion is usually, although inconsistently, denied. 

Going back again to the period just before the rise 
of Christianity, it will be remembered that one of the 
most potent factors in the development of Jewish religious 
thought was the influence of Greek philosophy. After 
the fall of Jerusalem in 586, and the contact with Baby- 
lonian civilization, and after the idea of God became 
transcendentalized, it became customary to replace God's 
own direct contact with the world by some representa- 
tion of God. The priestly writer of the first chapter of 
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Genesis represented the Word of God as the agent of 
creation. According as this idea grew, the feeling of the 
need of ordinary mediatorial agencies declined, especially 
among Jews influenced by Greek thought. As a result 
of this tendency the idea of the Logos arose and developed, 


and with it was amalgamated the Jewish idea of the | 


Messiah. Thus the Logos became the mediator, and we 
see him at his best in the writings of the Hellenistic Jew 
Philo and in the Gospel of St. John. 

Another parallel idea took root and grew during this 
same period, namely, the idea of Wisdom. Already in 
the Books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiasticus, the 
tendency to personify wisdom and to make it a media- 
torial agency is found. That is, God’s will, as revealed 
in the world, and especially in the Torah, is the mediator 
between God and man. The Hellenistic author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon carried the tendency to its farthest 
limits, and positively personified the idea. It thus came 
about that previous to the rise of Christianity there were 
extant in Jewish thought not only the idea of the kingly, 
priestly, and prophetic mediatorial agency, but likewise 
that of the messianic agency. And the latter was con- 
ceived sometimes as a human agency, sometimes as a 
semi-divine agency, and at other times as the personified 
word and wisdom of God. 

Of course, all these ideas were not held by all Jews 
at the same time. Those Jews influenced by contem- 
porary thought developed all the newer conceptions of 
mediation, but the conservative Jews still looked upon the 
priesthood and sacrifices as the tangible, orthodox, and 
official agents and means of mediation between God and 
man. 

Christianity began as a Jewish sect. In other words, 
the first Christians were Jews. The great Master and 
Saviour was a Jew. He came as the Messiah whom the 
Jews had expected. In him were fulfilled all previous 
messianic expectations. But many Jews refused to 
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believe this. Those Jews who saw in him the expected 
Messiah were later called. Christians; those who were 
not satisfied that he was really the Messiah continued 
as Jews, and their descendants are the modern Jewish 
Church. 

Christianity built upon Jewish foundations. Her 
ideas of God, of the world, of man, of the Messiah were 
derived from Judaism. This is a truism which all students 
of history know. In fact, so intent were the first Chris- 
tians to remain true to their heritage that they declared 
themselves to be the true Israel. So far were they from 
repudiating anything that was characteristic of Judaism 
that they incorporated into their services the minutest 
details of Jewish ritual. A comparison between the early 
liturgies of Christendom and those of the temple and 
synagogue makes this clear. 

Among all these things, the Jewish idea of mediation 
was taken over in its entirety by the early Christians. 
So long as the Messiah was on earth the true mediator 
between God and man was in their midst. He was the 
Logos, the personified, the incarnate word of God. He 
was the prophet, priest, and king. All previously known 
agencies of mediation were all absorbed into his per- 
sonality. By him, and him alone, man could approach 
the Father. 

But the time soon came for his departure, and, to 
carry out his mission in this world, he organized a church, 
much as Isaiah had attempted to do many years before. 
To guide this Church, he left his divine wisdom, the Holy 
Spirit; but the agents and means of mediation were to 
be his disciples, who, through his own sacrifice of himself 
and the continual commemoration of that sacrifice, would 
be the agency of mediation. 

There was thus transferred from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity the old conservative orthodox Jewish idea of the 
agency of mediation, as well as the ancient universal 
conception of the same. Just as the Church, that is, 
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Christianity, is the mediator between humanity and God’ 
as the remnant of Israel was the mediator between the 
nations and Jehovah, so the Christian priesthood is the 
mediator between the individual and God. 

The Christian Church is the spiritual Israel, Jehovah 
is her God. Mediation is the office and duty of the 
priesthood, which combines in itself the monarchical and 
prophetical ideas of primitive races and of the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as the idea of the sacrificing priesthood. 

The idea of a sacrificial priesthood as the means of 
mediation between God and man is universal. Of course, 
there have been sceptics in all ages, just as the author 
of a part of the Book of Job, who have thought that 
there could be no mediation between God and man. 
There are those in our days who repudiate the idea of 
mediation, who claim the power of direct access, or 
access directly through Christ to God. They do not, 
however, understand the true nature of mediation; 
they do not realize how universal a principle it is—how 
necessary it is in all affairs of secular as well as religious 
life, how there is need of mediation between rich and poor, 
between rulers and ruled, between capital and labor— 
but they allow a blind prejudice to deny themselves the 
very agency of mediation which Christ instituted and 
sanctioned—the priesthood. 

The Christian Church has many unworthy priests; 
offers many sacrifices which are unworthy as commemora- 
tions of the sacrifice which Christ offered of himself 
once for all; but in the Christian priesthood we have the 
culmination of the best thought of all ages on the subject 
of mediation. All the best thought of humanity on the 
subject of mediation from the earliest historic period, 
from the time of Mesilim and: Menes, to that of Christ, 
is latent in the Christian priesthood. Even as Christ was 
the desire of the nations, so his priesthood is the answer 
to the universal craving of humanity for a means of estab- 
lishing communion with its God. 
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By S. M. Zweme_r, D.D., 
Editor of The Moslem World. 


In law an action or a decree is final when it ends all 
proceedings at court and leaves nothing further to be 
determined or done except the execution of the decision. 
It generally precludes the right of appeal. Is the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ as taught in the New Testament fi- 
nal in this sense? In the early days of Christianity this 
seems to have been the opinion of those who professed it 
and preached it boldly. Those who were without Christ 
were without God and also without hope. No other name 
was given under heaven for salvation. Jesus was the only 
Saviour. 

Today the absolute character of Christianity and the 
finality of its message is called in question within as well 
as without its pale. At a conference held in Miihlocher, 
Germany, some eighteen years ago, Dr. Max Christlieb, 
discussing the final character of Christianity from the 
standpoint of liberal theology, and in its relation to mis- 
sions, concluded that “‘since the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity cannot be demonstrated, but only the fact that it 
is relatively the highest of religions, we need a greater 
faith than ever before.” 

To non-Christians the religion we profess, but so im- 
perfectly practice in our social and national life, does not 
appear the true, certain and final religion. This is yet 
to be discovered by the process of syncretism or by the 
ideal reformation of other ethnic faiths. ‘If ever there 
is to be a universal religion,’ said Swami Vivakananda 
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at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1903, “‘it 
must be that one which will have no location in place or 
time; which will be infinite like the God it will reach; 
whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna and 
Christ, saints or sinners alike; which will not be the 
Brahmans’ or the Buddhists’, the Christians’ or the 
Mohammedans’ religion, but the sum-total of all these, 
and still have infinite space for development.” At the 
other extreme a writer in the Islamic Review (Sept., 1918, 
Woking, England) challenges the value of Christianity 
and claims for Mohammedanism intellectual and moral 
supremacy: “In short, looked at from any point of view, 
the value of Christianity as a religion, a moral power, a 
social system, a humanizing factor, an intellectual stimu- 
lus, a vigorous dynamic, is very low as compared to Islam. 
Islam successfully teaches social purity and national 
sobriety. Christianity does not. Islam teaches by prac- 
tice universal fraternity and general equality. Chris- 
tianity does not. Islam lays down effective moral laws. 
Christianity does not. What good does Christianity do to 
those two hundred million people who profess to be Chris- 
tans? How do they feel the better for calling themselves 
Christians? What is the spiritual, moral, political, social, 
intellectual gain to Christians from Christianity? What is 
the good of Christianity at all?” 

In “the Holy Prophet’s Birthday Number” of the same 
magazine (Dec., 1918) Mohammed is entitled “‘the last 
messenger of God—the final Reformer and Prophet to 
mankind commissioned to succeed Jesus Christ as the 
promised Great Comforter.” It is easy to meet this 
challenge on the part of Islam by an appeal to the Gospel 
narrative, but the trustworthiness of that record is often 
called in question by Moslems. 

What we know of Christ and Christianity is contained 
in the book called the New Testament. We must either 
accept it or reject it as the record of the historic Christ. 
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Many passages might be quoted in which Jesus Himself 
and His apostles claim that Christianity is absolute, and 
that He is the only Saviour. At two of the most solemn 
moments in the life of our Lord His self-assertion and the 
utter audacity of His claims would seem to prevent His 
classification with men. Either He was beside Himself, 
or He was in a unique sense the Son of God. What else 
can we infer from the record in Matt. 11:25-29? Who 
but an absolute teacher with a final message would dare 
to say: “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even 
so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” Such words imply omnipotence, omni- 
presence, and omniscience. In the Gospel according to 
John where Jesus tells Thomas (almost casually), “I am 
the Way and the Truth and the Life; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me,” we cannot escape the same infer- 
ence. Paul in the first chapter of Colossians uses lan- 
guage which, unless we do violence to every rule of syntax 
and interpretation, makes Jesus of Nazareth co-equal 
with Jehovah. “In Him were all things created... . 
In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
.... Im all things He must have the preeminence.” 
And in the final chapter of the New Testament, Jesus is 
called the Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, the 
Beginning and the End. Bengel points out that this is a 
manifest proof of the supreme glory and dignity of our 
Lord. ‘Before the first revelation of God in creation and 
after the last revelation of Him in the final consummation, 
there is no other God; all false gods have both been set up 
and removed in the meantime: and so before the coming 
of Christ in the flesh and after His coming to judgment 
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there is no other Christ. All the Christs in between have 
been false Christs.”’ 

But the world demands other proofs than the statement 
of Revelation, however clear and conclusive to the Chris- 
tian. We gladly acknowledge that there is good and 
truth in the non-Christian religions. This has enabled 
them to survive and gives them their power. ‘ Yet there 
is no truth or beauty in them which cannot be found, is 
not found, in a purer and more perfect form, in Chris- 
tianity. Christ Himself appeals to the results of His 
teaching as the proof of His mission. “By their frurts ye 
shall know them.”’ In at least ten particulars Christ and 
Christianity stand supreme over against other leaders 
and their teaching. 

(1) Christ’s Bible, that is the Old Testament, and our 
Bible, which includes the New Testament, clearly teach 
the unity and solidarity of the human race. Not only in 
the story of creation and in the prophecies and promises 
of the Old Testament, but in the whole scheme of Revela-. 
tion and the universality of its message, the Bible declares 
what Paul preached on Mars Hill: ‘““That God made of 
one every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” Contrast this teaching with that of caste in 
Hinduism, the Buddhist doctrine of incarnations, and the 
hopeless division of mankind from all eternity into two 
classes, infidels and believers, taught by Islam. Even as 
there is no true conception of the Fatherhood of God out- 
side of the Bible, so there is no true conception of the 
brotherhood of man. 

(2) Christ came to destroy race-barriers and race- 
hatred. He gave womanhood its place, childhood its 
rights, the slave his freedom, and the barbarian welcome. 
In the fellowship of Jesus Christ, His love, His mercy, 
His Kingdom, there is neither Jew nor Greek, male nor 
female, bond nor free, Roman nor Barbarian. Wherever _ 
the followers of Jesus Christ have disobeyed this law of — 
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His Kingdom through race hatred and prejudice, they 
have misrepresented that Kingdom which has no frontier, 
and in which the humble alone receive citizenship. 

The non-Christian religions without exception condemn 
women by the principles of their teaching to the place of 
chattel or slave. Buddhism proclaims that no woman as 
woman can be saved. What a contrast this is with the 
teaching of Jesus Christ to the outcast Samaritan at the 
well. Islam has degraded womanhood in its sacred book, 
by the example of its Prophet, and still more by the lives 
and the literature of its apostles, from the days of Ali 
to those of the Armenian massacres. 

(3) Christ, the founder of Christianity, is not the son 
of any nation or people, but the Son of Man, the Perfect 
Man. Mohammed was an Arab, that is his boast, and 
the result has been that as long as his religion abides, it is 
tied hand and foot to a civilization based upon the Ara- 
bian institutions of the seventh century. To be a true 
Moslem one must copy the pattern once for all laid down, 
and it is an arabesque—without life. 

“So while the world rolls on from age to age 
And realms of thought expand; 


The letter stands without expanse or range, 
Stiff as a dead man’s hand.” 


Confucius was a Chinese scholar, Buddha an Indian 
ascetic, Socrates a Greek philosopher. The systems of 
thought and philosophy to which they gave birth are 
therefore indelibly national. But Jesus of Nazareth, 
although a Jew by lineage, was not a Jew in His limitations 
or ideals, or teaching. He was neither an occidental nor 
an oriental in the popular meaning of these words. He 
combined in Himself all the ideals of the East and the West, 
without any of their limitations. In Him we see the 
Alpha and Omega of ideal manhood. This thought is 
beautifully expressed by an Indian writer, M. C. Roy, who 
for more than twenty years has been head-master of a 
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mission school at Lucknow. The lines were written in 
reply to Kipling: 


“Oh, East is East, and West is West, the twain 
Shall never meet !—So sings the sage his song, 
One clear crescendo, as though nothing wrong, 
And naught but truth was uttered in that strain! 
Now, ye who rush to swell the score of such 
Half-truths and hybrid thoughts, come listen ye 
To one that, all unlearning, learnt to be 
Responsive to the Spirit’s guiding touch: 
Love that loves all, and dies to love again— 
The Love that spans all gulfs and scales all heights, 
That breaks all bars, and holds in high disdain 
All that parts man from man, and disunites— 
This God-Man’s Love that breathes sweet peace and rest, 
Can blend, and blend in one, both East and West.” 


(4) Christ’s purpose and command and promise in 
regard to His mission are world-wide. This is a unique 
characteristic even of Old Testament prophecy, that it 
sweeps the whole horizon and includes in its plan the final 
enlightenment, the salvation of all nations. The sixty- 
seventh Psalm, and the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah are 
examples. In no other book of all the sacred books of 
the East do we find such expressions regarding the univer- 
sality of God’s love, and His all-embracing purpose. The 
Great Commission in its four-fold form finds no parallel 
even in Islam or Buddhism, although both are missionary 
faiths. One ceases to be a Hindu by crossing the ocean. 
Islam has for the most part been self-limited on account of 
its prayer ritual to the heat belt'; but Christianity has 
gone to every nation and clime on its triumphal march. 
Of no other religious leader have men dared to write that 
“every knee shall bow and every tongue confess,” save as 
regards Jesus Christ. The watchword of the missionary 

*Professor Margoliouth states (Mohammedanism, p. 14) that. 
“Islam in the main is a religion of the heat belt, the part of the earth’s } 
surface which lies between 30 degrees N. latitude and 30 degrees S.. 
latitude, with a mean temperature of 68° F,”’ and quotes Mr. Alleyne: 


Ireland as saying: “During the past five hundred years the people of | 
this belt have added nothing whatever to human advancement.” 
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enterprise, the Evangelization of the World in this Genera- 
tion, is inconceivable when applied to any other religion; 
and it never has been conceived by any other enthusiast 
or disciple of other religions. In this respect we are 
reminded of the words of Joseph Parker: “There may be 
comparative religions, but Christianity is not one of 
them.” 

(5) The laws and ritual of the Christian religion are so 
simple and universal that they are possible everywhere 
and for everybody. The New Testament knows of no 
sacred place or shrine, river or mountain. When the 
Samaritan woman referred to the sacred character of Mt. 
Gerizim, Jesus answered: “‘ Neither in this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. ... God is a 
Spirit and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and truth.””’ Wherever Christian tradition or prac- 
tice has laid claim to special sanctity for any particular 
place, it was in direct conflict with the teaching of Christ 
and the world-mission of His apostles. According to 
Islam, prayer is impossible at all times or in all places or 
by everybody. A prayer at Mecca has more value, 
arithmetical and spiritual, than at Medina; a prayer at 
Medina has more value than one at Jerusalem. In 
Hinduism the three sacred rivers are the Indus, then 
the Saravati, and then the Ganges. There are hundreds 
of tirthas, sacred places for merit and pilgrimage. The 
whole prayer ritual in Buddhism and Islam is artificial 
and practically impossible for women or children. In 
Mohammedan works of theology there are whole sections 
on the occasions, method, variety and effect of ablution; 
on the different kinds of water allowed; on the times when 
prayer is not permitted and on the details of posture and 
genuflection, which would be puerile were they not pa- 
thetic. How simple are the teachings of Christ! How 
universal the injunctions of His apostles: “Pray without 
ceasing”’—“I will that men pray everywhere.” Chris- 
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tianity enjoins no public or private duty which cannot be 
performed because of age, sex, clime, or climate. In this 
respect its very sacraments are simple and appropriate, 
and its form of worship can be observed in catacomb or 
cathedral, hut or palace, in prison or in the trenches, by 
land or by sea, at the poles and in the tropics. Jesus 
Christ is the only religious leader who ever identified His 
mission and His message with childhood. We cannot 
conceive of Confucius or Buddha or Mohammed saying: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me... of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

(6) The Gospel, that is the good news of the person and 
work and power of Jesus Christ, has been translated into 
all languages, and what is far more remarkable, is trans- 
latable into every human speech. Most of the sacred 
books of the other religions are difficult to translate and in 
many cases impossible of translation because of their style 
and contents. The former is often artificial and highly 
poetic, or in such literary form as to defy translation; but 
the Bible has proved as eloquent as it is comprehensible 
in all languages. Its style is human and its form uni- 
versal. Many of the Hindu books, e. g., the Dharam 
Sindhu, which describes the Holi Festival and the Tantras 
that deal with Sakti worship are obscene and horrible 
beyond belief. Who would care to give a popular, literal 
translation of the thirty-third or sixty-sixth chapter of 
the Koran? 

Although other Sacred Books have been translated into 
languages not their own, they are the exception and not 
the rule. Most of these translations were the result of 
Christian scholarship, and were not spontaneous. The — 
Bible, however, has won its readers and proved its popu- 
larity from the earliest centuries. In days when each 
copy had to be made by hand, the scribes multiplied only 
such books as were in demand; yet we are told that “the 
plays of Aeschylus survive in about fifty manuscripts, 
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while of the New Testament we possess over 4,000 Greek 
manuscripts, more or less complete, besides 8,000 Latin 
manuscripts of the Vulgate version.” The earliest book 
to be printed in Europe was the Latin Bible, and one 
hundred editions of it had appeared during the first half- 
century of printing. The most popular modern English 
author is Charles Dickens, and it has been computed that 
since Pickwick appeared 25,000,000 copies of his books 
have gone out into the world. But during the last four 
years of war alone the Bible Societies have circulated forty 
million copies of the Scriptures in 437 languages. The 
Bible is the best-selling book in the world. 

(7) Christ has begun to occupy the dominant place in 
the world of law and culture and morals. When Pilate 
wrote above the cross “Jesus of Nazareth King” he unwit- 
tingly foretold that Christ should have dominion in the 
Latin world of law. civil and international; in the Greek 
world of literature and culture, and in the Hebrew world 
of ethics and religion. The flags of at least two of the 
world’s greatest empires bear the sign of the Cross. The 
same symbol was fittingly chosen for the international 
and supernational ministry of aid and friendship to all 
who suffer the horrors of war—the Red Cross. The prin- 
ciples of international law are based on the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The violations of international 
law, the cruel wrongs of exploitation, or the maladminis- 
tration of subject-colonies are condemned by the con- 
science of humanity because that conscience has to some 
degree been christianized. Christians have often failed, 
and Christian nations, but Christianity and Christ never. 
“The war,” said an Egyptian paper in 1915, “has proved 
not the failure of Christ or Christianity but of Christians.” 
The old Greek civilization, its music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture and literature have been literally led captive 
in the train of Jesus Christ. All the fine arts have become 
finer because of His coming into the world and His death 
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on the cross. All the world has gone after Him for new 
ideals. Whether this was done with reverence and awe 
or whether Art stripped Jesus, as the soldiers did, of His 
raiment and having rejected Him cast lots over His seam- 
less robe, does not detract from our argument. The his- 
tory of music, sculpture, painting and architecture cannot 
leave out the story of the Gospel and must give some 
answer to explain the pre-eminence of Jesus. 

The ethics of the New Testament have become the 
international standard of right and wrong, the yardstick 
by which men measure conduct. In no other way can we 
explain the fact that Hindus are today reading Chris- 
tianity into Hinduism, and Moslems are rejoicing when 
they discover traditions (however obscure) which point 
to the Christ-like character of their Prophet. Chris- 
tianity has in recent years exercised an immense influence 
upon Japanese life and thought, quite apart from its 
acknowledged doctrinal effect upon Buddhism and Shinto- 
ism in the past.?2, The Babi-Behai faith, which claims to 
be the universal religion, has borrowed its ethical stan- 
dards and doctrinal terminology not only, but its very 
claim to be universal from Christianity.’ All of the Neo- 
Mohammedan sects which denounce polygamy, concub- 
inage, divorce and slavery as contrary to Islam do vio- 
lence to the facts of history in order to raise the Arabian 
to the level of the Nazarene. 

In the Koran and in orthodox Moslem tradition, Christ 
is the only Sinless Prophet, untouched by Satan at birth, 
victorious over all temptation, and who returns at last 
from heaven to establish righteousness. 

(8) Christ’s idea of God, nay, His revelation of God, is 
the highest and most comprehensive conception of Deity 


*See the paper by the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, M.A., D.D., upon 
The Influence of Christianity wpon other Religious Systems, Journal 
of the Victoria Institute, Vol. XLIX, p. 39. 

'Idem., p, 45. 
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that the human mind has ever expressed or imagined. A 
God who is at once transcendent in His unapproachable 
majesty, God the Father of all, above all, full of glory, 
whom no man can see; immanent in creation and through 
His Spirit in human hearts; incarnate in “the Son of His 
love in whom we have redemption through His blood.” 
“The God whom men know outside of Jesus Christ,” 
says Alexander Maclaren, “is a poor nebulous thing; an 
idea and not a reality.” No one would ever think of 
consulting Confucius, the sage of China, on the subject 
of God. On other matters his teaching is often very 
illuminating and helpful, but on this subject he practi- 
cally taught nothing. ‘‘Where in all China,” writes 
Charles L. Ogilvie of Peking, “can one find anything that 
corresponds to what the ten year old Christian child 
knows about God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Would anyone who knows this God be attracted by the 
hundred and one imaginary Buddhas, the innumerable 
Pu’sas, with the merciful Kwan Yin at the head, the 
Gemmy Emperor, who rules on Tai-shan; Kwan Ti, the 
god of war; or Allah whose compassion is imprisoned by 
fate? He who was called the “brightness of the Father’s 
glory and the express image of his person”’ has so flooded 
the world with light that no one who has seen the face 
of the Heavenly Father is at all drawn to the gods of the 
nations.’* Islam has risen higher than any of the other 
non-Christian faiths in its conception of God, and yet in 
four particulars has as conspicuously failed to reach the 
New Testament or even the Old Testament idea. (a) There 
isno Fatherhood. (6) There is an absence of all emphasis 
on the supreme attribute of love with all its great impli- 
cations. (c) Allah is not absolutely, unchangeably and 
eternally just. It is possible, as some allege, that the 
Western Church may have emphasized the forensic aspect 
of God’s holiness and righteousness unduly. But the 
4The Chinese Recorder, November, 1918. 
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Bible and the human conscience in all ages also emphasize 
this truth. It is found in the Greek theism. The Judge 
of all the earth must do right. Allah, however, makes it 
easy for men; neither in his holiness nor in his mercy is 
his righteousness manifested. (d) Add to this that there 
is, as Raymond Lull pointed out, a lack of harmony in 
Allah’s attributes. Without an Atonement, how could 
there be real harmony ? 

Christ is the final revelation of God as regards His being 
and His attributes. ‘‘He that hath seen me,” He said, 
“hath seen the Father.”’ ‘‘No man hath seen God at any 
time, the only begotten Son... hath declared Him.” 

(9) Christ combines in Himself the highest ideal of 
character and of redemption. All religions have ideals of 
character and ways of salvation. They all start from the 
same point in response to the hunger of the human heart 
for rest and forgiveness, and in search for higher life. But 
they all fail to reach the goal. 

“Not all the blood of beasts” on their altars slain “can 
give the guilty conscience peace or wash away the stain.” 
Aside from every theory of the Atonement the fact remains 
that Christ satisfies the human heart as a sufficient Saviour. 
Tens of thousands of every nation and tribe and kindred 


testify 
“Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in Thee I find.’’ 


Only of this Man was it said, “‘Behold the lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

The character of Jesus is incomparable. He is the 
holiest among the mighty and the mightiest among the 
holy. “By the confession of friend and foe alike,” says 
Bosworth Smith, the apologist for Mohammed, “the 
character of Jesus of Nazareth stands alone in its spotless 
purity and its unapproachable majesty.’ The non- 
Christian religions one and all present no perfect moral 
ideal. Not one of the founders of ethnic religions ever 
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used words like Christ did: “ Which of you convinceth me 
of sm?” None of them claimed to be morally the ideal 
and goal of humanity. Jesus said He was “the Way, the 
Truth and the Life,” and proved it. 

(10) He proves it today. He offers the strongest pos- 
sible evidence for the truth of His teaching, namely, 
experience. Christianity is not primarily a religion based 
on human or divine authority, although it has the au- 
thority of Divine revelation through human channels and 
of Him who claimed to be the Son of God. Nor does 
Christianity base its claims on tradition—unbroken tradi- 
tion—as does Islam or later Judaism. Nor does Christ, 
although He worked miracles, appeal to might as an 
argument for the truth of His teaching. Christianity was 
not propagated by force or by the sword. Those that 
seized it were ignorant of or blind to the spirit of their 
Master. Nor did Christ depend on the logic of argument 
to convince men, although He spoke as never man spake. 
He appealed to the freedom of the human will by inviting 
men to try the experiment of His friendship and fellow- 
ship. “Follow me”; ““Come unto me”; ‘Ask and ye 
shall receive”; “If any man will do His will he shall 
know”; “Ye will not come unto me”’; “Will ye also go 
away’; and “Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.”” The experiment to which Christ here chal- 
lenges the human heart has been tried for twenty cen- 
turies by hundreds of millions and never yet failed. 
Those who draw near to Christ, enter His friendship, look 
up into His face and clasp His pierced hand, always ex- 
perience two things. First, a sense of spiritual and moral 
bankruptcy, and then a sense of spiritual and moral asset 
and affluence. The character and the demands of Jesus 
produce the first; His Cross and Resurrection the second. 
Paul the self-righteous becomes the “Chief of Sinners”; 
Paul the dauntless can do all things through Christ, pos- 
sesses all things in Christ and inherits all because of Christ. 
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And Paul’s experience was not unique. It has been 
repeated in the laboratory of the hearts of all “‘twice-born 
men” down the ages. Those who have had this ex- 
perience have no further doubt that Christ is the only 
Saviour, and Christianity the final religion. For them 
the two eternities, past and future, and the whole period 
lying in between are united and controlled by one pur- 
pose, Redemption through Christ. He is the Alpha and 
the Omega. In all things He has the pre-eminence. He 
will yet reconcile all things unto Himself, whether things 
upon the earth or things in the heavens. He will restore 
the lost harmony of the universe, because to Him every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess. As Pascal 
declares in his Thoughts on Religion: “Jesus Christ is 
the centre of everything and the object of everything; and 
he who does not know Him knows nothing of the order of 
the world and nothing of himself. In Him is all our 
felicity, and virtue, our life, our light, our hope; apart 
from Him there is nothing but vice, misery, darkness, 
despair, and we see only obscurity and confusion in the 
nature of God and in our own.” 
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Herman—Russian Missionary to 
America 


By Vera VLADIMIROVNA JOHNSTON. 


A Russian missionary to America! Yes, indeed, a 
servant of God, lowly and simple of heart, who attained 
to such perfection of spirit that in our day and genera- 
tion there are many in Alaska and throughout the Or- 
thodox parishes in the United States who think that 
Herman, the humble monk, should be and will be can- 
onized—a saint of the Church. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the 
northern boundaries of Russia came so close to America 
that Russian pioneers reached the Aleutian Islands. 
Towards the end of the reign of the great Catherine, 
when Gabriel was Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, it was 
arranged that the light of Christ should be brought to 
the inhabitants of these inhospitable islands, which were 
inaccessible part of the year. Ten recluses of the Valaam 
Monastery were chosen and in 1794 started for far-off 
America. 

The letters written home to the Prior of Valaam by 
some of the members of the mission were full of quaint 
descriptions and observations of the wonders met with 
in Siberia and in the cold regions of the Pacific Ocean: 
sea monsters, and the not less monstrous aboriginal Red 
men, who fought the Russian sailors by night, with 
queerly carved and painted masks of animals on their 
heads. Some of these letters are well worth reading 
after the lapse of 125 years. 

However, the mission landed at last, and the success 
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of these preachers of the Gospel among the new sons of 
the Russian Empire was great. Many thousands be- 
came Orthodox Christians, the word taking such deep 
root in their hearts that time and vicissitudes have done 
little to sap its vitality even to this day; a school was 
founded, a church was built, round which were grouped 
the dwellings of the new converts and their spiritual 
fathers. Yet the general success of the mission did not 
continue very long. After five years the Archimandrite 
Joasaph, head of the mission, who about this time be- 
came a bishop, was drowned off the coast of Alaska with 
other members of the mission; the hieromonk Juvenalius 
‘won the crown of martyrs,” having been killed by the 
arrows of the natives; and one after another the mis- 
sionaries disappeared, until only Herman was left. 

The Yelovoi Ostrov—Spruce Island—was Herman’s 
dwelling place. It faces Kadiak, where stood the origi- 
nal church and mission house, and is separated from it 
by a channel a mile and a half wide, which is so rough 
at times that Yelovoi becomes entirely inaccessible. 
The island is thickly covered with fir trees, and there is 
a swift stream of fresh water on it, so that one is never 
out of hearing of the murmur of the stream and the 
noise of rushing tumbling breakers on the stony beach. 
And it was in this sylvan and watery solitude that the 
Russian monk worked in America. 

Retiring into this wilderness, Herman first of all dug 
with his own hands a cave, in which he lived until a 
wooden cell was built for him; but the cave he preserved 
in good condition during all the forty years he stayed 
on Yelovoi, retiring there for prayer at times, and des- 
tining it for the grave in which his frail old body should 
find rest at last. Later a small wooden chapel was built 
next to his cell and a bigger one for the school children. 

For more than forty years Herman worked inces- 
santly. He was the first to introduce various European 
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vegetables into these regions. When he was not pray- 
ing or teaching, he was digging, planting, weeding, 
watering; and the wild little island produced vegetables 
on quite a large scale—good potatoes and cabbage. He 
was an expert at finding edible fungus crops in the thick- 
ets beneath the trees; and he pickled great quantities of 
mushrooms, obtaining salt from the seawater. He car- 
ried to his vegetable beds fertilizing seaweed in such a 
huge basket that it was not easy to lift it even when 
empty; yet at times the frail old monk transported sev- 
eral of these basketfuls daily, though the distance to the 
seashore was quite considerable. The endurance and 
vigour of his emaciated body were incredible, his contem- 
poraries say; for instance, one snowy winter’s night, 
young Jerassimos, one of his disciples, by chance saw 
Apa (Grandfather) Herman walking barefooted in the 
woods, carrying with unbent shoulders a tree so big 
that Jerassimos said not even four strong men could 
have borne it. And all this was done to supply food, 
fuel, clothing, and even school books, for the many 
Aleutian children of whom he took care. And as if all 
this was not enough, whenever sufficient sugar and flour 
could be obtained, Herman made cookies and little cakes 
for the children, who adored him. 

His own food consisted only of a very small piece of 
fish or a little boiled vegetable. He wore the same light 
clothes summer and winter. He slept on a wooden 
bench covered with a doe’s skin, which as years went on 
had no hair left on it at all, becoming simply a thin 
piece of leather. Two bricks, carefully concealed from 
visitors, were his pillow; and instead of a blanket he 
used a piece of board, which still covers his body in the 
cave which is his grave. But such as it was, Apa Her- 
man loved his wilderness home. He was a frequent vis- 
itor of the Russian officials on the shore, but he always 
returned home for the night, even if it was very dark, 
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or foggy, and if the sea rolled heavy waves. On the rare 
occasions when it was necessary to stay away for the 
night, and his hosts put him in a comfortable bedroom, 
in the morning it would be discovered that the bed had 
not been touched, and indiscreet people would have seen 
him at all hours of the night kneeling in prayer. 

Even in his youth he had never looked very robust, 
for he was sparely built, but not tall; yet in addition to 
all the physical and moral self-imposed fatigue, he al- 
ways wore heavy chains on his body, thus inflicting on 
himself further mortification of the flesh. His nearest dis- 
ciple in the Aleutian Island, whose name was Ignatius 
Aligyaga, was often heard in later times to say: “Yes, 
Apa led a hard life, and no one could follow him.” 

Yet, for all the incessant labour of his outward life, 
his inner life was the more intense of the two, and far 
the more important in his own eyes. Bishop Peter, who 
knew Herman well, wrote that his principal concern was 
“the exercise of spiritual achievements, in the isolation 
of his cell, where no one could see him.’ And this state- 
ment is further confirmed by what Herman himself said 
when somebody asked him whether he did not feel dull, 
being so much alone in the woods. ‘“‘No, I am not alone. 
God is there as He is everywhere. Holy angels are there. 
Then how can I feel dull? With whom is it better and 
pleasanter to converse, with men or with angels?” 

Herman’s attitude towards the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Alaska and the way in which he understood Russia’s 
relation to them is well worth attention. He wrote to 
the Governor of the colony: ‘The Lord gave this land 
to our beloved mother country like a new-born babe, 
' who has not as yet any faculty to acquire knowledge, 
nor the sense to do so; because of its lack of strength 
and its infancy, it not only needs protection, but even 
support; but this it has as yet no ability to ask of any- 
one. And as Providence has made the prosperity of 
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this people to depend, until some unknown date, on the 
Russian authorities. . .I, the humble servant of the 
people of this land, and their nurse, standing before you 
on behalf of all, do implore you, writing with tears of 
blood. Be our father and our benefactor. It is need- 
less to say we have no eloquence. But with our inar- 
ticulate infant tongues we say to you: ‘Wipe the tears 
of defenceless orphans, cool the hearts which are melting 
in the fire of sorrow, help us to understand what joy 
is. 

Herman’s self-abnegation in his devotion to the Aleu- 
tian people was complete. A ship from the United 
States brought to Sitka a very contagious fatal disease, 
which spread from there to Kadiak. The plague ran its 
deadly course in three days. There were no doctors and 
no drugs on the island. The mortality was such that 
dead bodies lay unburied for days. Herman wrote of it 
in the following words: “I can imagine nothing more 
sad or more horrible than the sight I beheld on visiting 
an Aleutian kajem. It is a big barn or barrack with 
bunks, in which the Aleutians live with their families. 
It held about one hundred people. Some were dead and 
were cold already, but lay side by side with the living; 
some were in their last agony; their moaning and scream- 


ing were enough to rend one’s soul with pity. . . . I 
saw mothers over whose dead bodies crawled little hun- 
gry babies.” 


And throughout this terrible epidemic, which lasted 
for a whole month, gradually declining, Herman never 
gave a thought to his own discomfort or danger. He 
stayed most of the time with the sick, tending them, 
praying with them, comforting them or preparing them 
to die as Christians should. 

Herman’s concern for the moral growth of the Aleu- 
tians was deep. He read and explained to them the 
Scriptures, And their progress in singing in Church was 
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quite remarkable. The Aleutians liked his lessons and 
his preaching, and flocked to his island in great num- 
bers. His talks delighted them, and through them a 
miraculous influence was exercised over his unlettered 
listeners. Here is one instance which has reached us in 
his own description: 

“Glory be to the holy ways of God’s compassion! 
His Providence, which passes understanding, has mani- 
fested to me something which I never saw before in all 
the twenty years I have spent in Kadiak. A little after 
Easter a certain young woman who can speak Russian 
well came to me. She did not know me before, had 
never seen me, but when she came and heard about the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, and about life eternal, 
she was consumed with such ardent love for Jesus Christ, 
that she will not leave me and has persuaded me, in 
spite of my preference for isolation, in spite of all the 
obstacles and hardships I represented to her, to receive 
her. And now for more than a month she has lived in 
the school and does not seem homesick. Wondering at 
this greatly, I recall the words of our Saviour, that 
much is revealed to babes which is hidden from the wise 
and the prudent.” This Aleutian woman, who was bap- 
tized Sophia, stayed on the island of Yelovoi, taking 
care of the school children, long after the death of the 
recluse. 

Here is further testimony to the work of grace in the 
hearts of the people, made accessible to them by the 
simple words of Herman. This testimony comes from 
the Russian Governor of the colony, who was a man of 
high social standing at home, well acquainted with the 
ways and opinions of the great European world. Govy- 
ernor Janovsky writes: “TI was thirty when I met Father 
Herman. I must mention at once that I was educated 
in the School of the Naval Corps, that I was acquainted 
with many sciences and had read a good deal. But un- 
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fortunately I had but a very superficial understanding of 
the science of all sciences, the Law of God, and that 
only theoretically, never applying it to life; in fact, I 
was a Christian in name only, in thought and deed I was 
an atheist. My rejection of the holiness and divinity of 
our religion was only the greater because I read quan- 
tities of agnostic literature. It was not long before Fa- 
ther Herman became aware of this. . . . To my 
great surprise he spoke with much force and intelligence; 
his arguments were so convincing that, even as I recall 
them now, it seems to me that no learning and no world- 
ly wisdom could withstand him. Daily we discussed till 
midnight and even later the subjects of divine love, 
eternity, the salvation of the soul and Christian living. 
His delightful talk poured forth freely, unhindered.”’ 

In after life Governor Janovsky became known for his 
truly Christian disposition. He concludes his reminis- 
cences as follows: ‘‘For all this I am indebted to Father 
Herman: he is my true benefactor.” The same official 
left a description of Herman’s external appearance. “TI 
remember very vividly,” he says, “the Father’s pleasant 
features, luminous with grace, his pleasing smile, his gen- 
tle attractive eyes, his humble quiet disposition and 
kindly address. He was not tall; his face was pale and 
covered with innumerable fine wrinkles; his eyes sparkled 
with inner light . . . and his speech was never loud, 
but very agreeable.” 

From one source and another there is a very consider- 
able record of the life of this quiet kindly Apa of the 
Aleutian Islands. But perhaps the surest indication of 
his coming though delayed canonization is in the fact 
that, having died in his eighty-first year on December 13, 
1837, he is still remembered by the descendants of those 
who were his spiritual children in the true sense. The 
healing and miracle working power of prayer at his poor 
erave, most of the time snowed up and inaccessible, still 
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prevails in that little known, northernmost corner of! 
America. 

Monk Herman died fully prepared, having arranged | 
for all the details and foretold many of the circumstances : 
of his death. On the evening of his death some Russian | 
creoles and Aleutians saw a pillar of light ascending from | 
the island of Yelovoi, brighter and more distinct than. 
any northern lights. Some of the beholders are recorded | 
as having said: “Father Herman has left us.” And | 
many on Kadiak, Athognak and other islands stretching 
from America to Asia knelt down and prayed in their 
simple faith, seeking consolation in their bereavement. 

Many are the records of the good deeds and the veri- 
fied prophecies of this unusual Russian life spent in the 
service of Americans. But perhaps his own commentary 
on his life can best show what he really was and what 
' were his aspirations. ‘The hollow desires of this life 
draw us away from our heavenly native land; love of 
these desires and habits clothes our souls as with an un- 
clean garment; the Apostles called this the ‘outer man.’ 
We, in our wanderings through life, calling on God for 
help, ought to lift this uncleanness from ourselves, cloth- 
ing ourselves with new desires and a new love of the 
future life, and thus judge of our drawing near to our 
heavenly native land or away from it. It is impossible 
to do this in haste, but we may follow the example of 
sick people who desire a glad recovery, and never give 
_up their search for a cure. I can speak suggestively 
only.” 
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Saint Sophia and the History of 
the Church 


By Louis Breuter, 
Professor in the University of Clermont-Ferrand. 
I 


Dominating the Golden Horn and the entrance to 
the Bosporus the Church of the Divine Wisdom lifts 
the mass of its dome on the second hill of Byzantium. 
But today it is only the Mosque of Aya Sofia. The four 
proud minarets that shut it in, as well as the crescent 
which surmounts its cupola, are, as it were, witnesses of 
the conquest that tore it violently away from its Christian 
destination. 

Since the twenty-ninth of May, 1453, the Church of 
Saint Sophia is in captivity. The Turks who have torn 
down so many other great churches, such as Holy Apostles 
and Saint Mary of the Blachernen, sought to preserve 
Saint Sophia as the fairest trophy of their victory. 

This state of servitude exhibits itself in many a detail 
to the eyes even of the least forewarned. Travellers have 
often described the profound disappointment which the 
first sight of the monument usually brings. The dome, 
held like a precious stone in a matrix of massive but- 
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tresses which hide its boldness, seems even more crushed 
down beside the slender minarets that shoot up toward 
heaven; a wretched wash of yellow ochre, set off with red 
stripes, covers its walls; the roof is leaded and the 
windows set with little Louis XVI panes. There is not 
a single vestige left of the portico which surrounded the 
basilica in the Byzantine epoch or of the atrium which 
came before it. A square of common-place aspect re- 
places to the south the ornate Forum Augustaion which 
once separated the church from the Great Palace. The 
church has survived, but the frame-work which brought 
out the effect of its architecture has disappeared. Scabby 
edifices have replaced the columns of marble and the 
statues of bronze with which it was once surrounded. 
Just imagine St. Mark’s at Venice despoiled of its colon- 
nades, of its marble panellings and its mosaics with their 
backgrounds of gold which give to its facade the appear- 
ance of a gigantic enamel, and then you will get the 
effect produced at Saint Sophia by five centuries of 
Turkish rule. 

This impression yields, no doubt, as soon as you get 
within the vast narthex with its walls completely lined 
with marbles and porphyry, shut in a frame-work of 
open tracery in stone, and still more when, after having 
crossed the lofty threshold of marble, you can take in 
at a glance the immense nave and the sublime cupola 
which seems to soar up to heaven out from its coronet of 
windows. It is hard not to be stirred by such grandeur, 
daring, uplift. In a gothic cathedral, where the sight is 
. arrested by the forest of columns, the depth of the edifice 
is suggested rather than seen. Here there is no mystery, 
and you have an immediate vision of grandeur. That 
up-piling which from the outside seemed so heavy is in 
reality admirably proportioned. 

But, however well preserved may be the architectural 
whole, as well as the astonishing decoration of the columns, 
their capitals, the marble mosaics, the panels of open 
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sculptured tracery, veritable jewellers’ work in stone, 
yet there is no need to look long to perceive even there 
the traces of conquest. All the ecclesiastical furnishings 
of old time, due to the munificence of the Byzantine 
emperors, all the Christian decorations, have disappeared; 
a film of gold covers the mosaics; only the wings of the 
cherubim that once ornamented the pendentives have 
been respected, while great stars of gold hide their faces. 
And in the same way the prayer-rugs on which the Faith- 
ful make prostrations cover completely the precious 
pavement of marble mosaics, of which the centre, be- 
neath the dome, formed a circle whence issued four 
ribbons of green marble, representing the four rivers of 
Paradise. 

But the Turks have not been satisfied merely with 
masking what offended their beliefs. They have in 
addition imposed on Saint Sophia the ordinary furnish- 
ings of their mosques. At the end of the chief side-apse 
rises the mirhab, an arcade backed against the wall, which 
indicates the direction of Mecca. The two enormous 
candelabra which flank it on either side are an offering of 
Solyman the Magnificent. At the very entrance to this 
apse you see to the left the curious octagonal rostrum held 
up by pillars and surmounted with a sort of roof with 
gilded lattice work which makes it look like some sump- 
tuous pigeon-house. This is the rostrum of the sultan, 
built by Achmet III (1703-1717). Opposite rises the 
mimber, a pulpit surmounted by a spire between two 
triumphal banners. In the nave itself is a smaller pulpit 
and rostra in marble, supported by the arcades, where 
the muzzins, the chanters, stand. At the base of the 
columns of the northern apse stand two immense jars. 
holding each 1200 litres, which came originally from 
Pergamum. Finally high up on the pillars which support 
the dome there have been hung eight great green disks 
on which stand out in letters of gold versicles from the 
Koran. 
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Such has been the contribution of the Turks to the 
decoration of Saint Sophia. There is need of no long 
examination to see the pitiful effect produced by the 
forcible introduction of this Mussulman furniture in a 
Christian church. You notice immediately that this 
discordant ornamentation is the act of an intruder, who 
may occupy the house but is not the true proprietor. 

Just in so far as this equipment is well suited to the 
decoration of the great Ottoman mosques, Suleimanie, 
Mehmedie-djami, the Mosque of Achmet, and so on, in 
just so far at Saint Sophia is it in discord with the immense 
frame-work in the midst of which it seems as if lost. 
And you have a very clear impression that, however 
proud the Turks may be of having Saint Sophia, they 
do not feel at home in it. It is noteworthy that of all 
the churches which have been turned into mosques it 
is the only one which has kept its Christian name. While 
St. John of the Studium has become Mirachor-djami, 
while the Theotokos and the Pantocrator are called 
Kilisse-djami, Zeirek-djami, the great church has re- 
mained Aya Sophia. 

On the other hand when they tried to make a mosque 
of it and to conform to the prescriptions of Moslem ritual 
they could not place the mirhab precisely in an axis of 
the building. Instead of occupying the true base of the 
apse it had to be put a little to the right. As a result 
the prayer-rugs and mats which the Faithful use are 
set obliquely in the middle of the nave, “‘as though, in 
order to adapt the building to the worship of the con- 
queror, its master lines had to be broken and a sort of 
violence done to it.” ! 

And after you have visited the edifice in its details, 
after you have made the round of the side-naves and the 
galleries, vast as churches, after you have admired the 
splendour of the Byzantine decoration, the mighty 
colonnades whose shafts in colour-tones dulled by the 
~ 1 Diehl, Dans Vorient byzantin. Paris, 1917, p. 38. 
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patina of the ages are in such exquisite harmony with the 
capitals in marble from the Proconnesus, covered as it 
were with a lace-work of stone and stamped with the 
monograms of Justinian and Theodora, and those span- 
drels with sculptured open tracery like panels of jewellers’ 
work, or covered, in the church’s first period, with marble 
mosaic in warm colours, like those of some great oriental 
rug, or those balustrades of white marble in varied 
designs, among which recurs always the chrismon in a 
laurel crown,—it is then first that you take full reckoning 
of the superficial character, of the restricted place of the 
Mussulman decoration in this church and of the ease 
with which it would be possible to restore it to its desti- 
nation as a Christian church. 

There is not a corner, not a stone of Saint Sophia 
which does not evoke the glorious past. It shines out 
everywhere beneath the factitious ornament under which 
the Turks have sought to mask it. Beneath the gold 
wash peeling in places there reappear the lines of 
those great mosaics which used to manifest to the people 
the grandeur of Christian teaching. On one wall of 
the narthex can still be seen the King prostrate at the 
feet of Christ, and, if you get in a certain light, you can 
distinguish clearly the outlines of the Madonna, seated 
on the imperial throne in the conch of the apse, presenting 
her Son for the adoration of men. These mosaics, by 
the way, were discovered in 1847, at the time of the 
reparations under the direction of Fossati. They were 
covered anew, but the coating which hides them seems 
to be breaking away everywhere. The Mussulmans 
themselves admit it. ‘The mosaics of the side naves and 
of the upper gallery,” said one of them, “have not been 
marred at all. At night when the interior of the mosque 
is illuminated by thousands of candelabra you see by an 
effect of light the crosses set in these mosaics.” ? Nothing 

2 Djelal-Essad, Constantinople. De Byzance & Stambouwl. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Turkish, Paris, 1909, p. 93. 
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is more symbolic than this progressive resurrection of 
Christian decoration. 

All who have had occasion to talk with Turks about 
Saint Sophia know that they have for it a feeling of 
indifference mingled with a little hostility. It has re- 
mained in their eyes much more a disaffected church 
than a national mosque. No doubt it recalls to them the 
triumphal entry of the conquerer into Byzantium, but 
they feel that they can never efface from it its Christian 
character and above all the historic memories that cling, 
as it were, to its stones. People quote this characteristic 
remark of a Turk to whom someone spoke of the urgent 
need of undertaking at Saint Sophia some measures of 
structural consolidation. ‘After all,’ he exclaimed, 
‘suppose it should fall in. Has not it been the source 
of all our woes?” ® 

The avowal is to be remembered, and now we know 
just what would become of the venerable basilica if it 
remained Turkish. But, above all, there could be no 
clearer recognition that, in despite of five centuries’ 
dominion, Islam has not been able to graft itself in at 
Saint Sophia. For the Christians of all the world it 
remains the Great Church. 


II 


Begun on February 23, 532, less than a month after 
the Nika outbreak had destroyed the first Saint Sophia, 
the work of construction was finished on December 26, 
537. 

This prodigious speed can be explained by the wise 
organization of the host of engineers and artisans who 
worked under the orders of Anthemius of Tralles and 
Isidore of Miletus. Besides, most of the shafts of the 
columns and part of the marble incrusting slabs had been 
removed from pagan temples and brought to Constanti- 

* Diehl, Dans l’orient byzantin. Paris, 1917, p. 42. 
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nople from all the provinces of the empire. Yet there 
was need of Justinian’s imperial will to secure such a 
result in so brief a time. 

Unhappily the dome erected by Anthemius of Tralles, 
much bolder than the present dome, collapsed after an 
earthquake, on May 5, 558, crushing beneath its ruins 
the marvellous ambo, encased in plates of silver, which 
had excited such great admiration. A new dome, less 
daring, replaced it and was dedicated in 562. Under 
Basil If, in 989, this also was damaged by an earthquake 
and reconstructed by the Armenian architect Tiridates. 
However, the colonnades, the vaulting of the galleries 
and of the side naves, the main apse, the narthex, were 
not damaged and the present monument in its entirety 
is still essentially the very same built by Justinian. 

Now—and it cannot be repeated too often—the church 
of Saint Sophia represents, by its vastness and by the 
wealth of its ornamentation, one of the most prodigious 
efforts of Christian architecture in all time. Doubtless 
in one way or another it has been surpassed. Its dome 
with a diameter of 31 metres rises to a height of 56 metres, 
while that of the Pantheon at Rome is 43 metres in height 
as in diameter and that of St. Peter’s at Rome, with a 
diameter of 42 metres, rises to a height of 123 metres. 
So, too, the area it covers, 10,000 square metres, is less 
than that of St. Peter’s at Rome, 21,000 square metres, 
or of St. Paul’s at London, or of the Cathedral at Milan, 
each covering 11,000 square metres. And most of our 
gothic cathedrals are much longer than Saint Sophia.* 

But all who have visited these great sanctuaries of 
Christianity agree in recognizing that from Saint Sophia 
they get the most awesome impression. At the Roman 
St. Peter’s, it has been often observed, the architectural 
members are so perfectly proportioned that you have to 
reflect and reason in order to appreciate as you should the 


4 Length of Saint Sophia, 77 metres, of the Cathedral at Amiens, 
143 metres, of St. Peter’s at Rome, 194 metres. 
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extraordinary vastness of the building. At Saint Sophia 
the immense nave, flanked on either side by the columns 
of the galleries and of the side naves, is wholly covered 
by the immense dome which, sweeping upward with a 
prodigious spring, seems barely to touch the edges of 
the four great arches, themselves borne up to the east 
and to the west on the supporting staging formed by the 
half-domes and the conches of the apses. To the im- 
pression of vastness there is added the exaltation of a 
continuous up-springing toward heights inaccessible 
to man, while there is nothing to rival the nobility of 
the columns, superposed row on row, which frame in this 
sublime hall. 

The enthusiasm of the contemporaries of Justinian 
as they saw such a building taking form can well be con- 
ceived. “It is a mighty work,” says Evagrius, “Incom- 
parable, such as never history has named, a marvellous 
church, unique, which words are powerless to describe.’’ 
And Procopius affirms that “as often as you enter this 
church to pray you feel instantly that it is not the work 
of human power or human diligence, but in truth the 
very work of the Godhead; and the mind, soaring to 
heaven, comprehends that here God is very near and that 
He delights in this dwelling-place which He Himself has 
chosen.”® Romanus the Singer expresses himself in pre- 
cisely the same terms. ‘“The construction of this church 
is done with such splendour that you would think you 
saw heaven itself and the throne of God.” ? A whole 
volume could be made of impressions of Saint Sophia 
recorded by medieval travellers and by those of our 
own time;® and it is clear that all regard it as the greatest 
monument they ever saw. 


® Evagrius, Church History, IV, 31. 

§ Procopius, Aedif., 179. 

“Romanus, Hymn 62. See Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XV., p. 6. 
Cp. Corippus, in Justin, IV, 300: Nam quo inde probatur . . . quod 
est ubique Deus praesens, simul omnia complens. 

®See J. Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine et les voyageurs du 
Levant. Paris, 1919. 
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Surely for Justinian himself, who boasted that he had 
surpassed Solomon in magnificence, and for the Greeks 
of the Middle Ages Saint Sophia was, as it were, the 
symbol of the grandeur of the empire, and—in those 
days people hardly distinguished the two ideas—of the 
triumph of Christianity. It was within its walls that 
at each imperial accession the patriarch, going up into 
the ambo, crowned the new emperor in the sight of all the 
people. It was also the stage for the imperial processions 
which, on the chief festal days of the Church, came from 
the Grand Palace to unfold in its nave the long files of 
high dignitaries, all gleaming in cloth of gold, who ad- 
vanced in immutably fixed succession of precedence, 
visible token of the sacro-sanct hierarchy, while the 
barbarian soldiers of the guard stood at attention on 
either side, and, amid clouds of incense, you might hear 
the silver organs sound and the rythmic acclamations of 
the Circus factions. It was to Saint Sophia that the 
emperor before he started on a campaign came to implore 
the Godhead and, when he had won the victory, it was 
at Saint Sophia, also, that the triumphal procession 
ended, after it had passed the Golden Gate, followed the 
Mesé (the city’s Great Highway) and traversed the 
imperial forums. 

For nine hundred years the story of Saint Sophia was 
closely bound up with the history of the empire. It was 
so to speak the symbol of that empire’s power and when 
the imperial government sought to give to foreign am- 
bassadors a startling impression of Byzantine splendour 
it caused them to attend some solemn function at Saint 
Sophia. 

Yet to see in Saint Sophia merely a triumphal monu- 
ment, a manifestation of the pride of Justinian, would 
be to form an idea of it quite too narrow. That basilica, 
prodigious by its vast dimensions and by the accumula- 
tion of precious objects and materials which have served 
for its decoration, is above all else an act of faith. It 
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stands for one of the greatest efforts ever made by men to 
evoke for perception by the senses an image of the divine 
glory. The beautiful doctrine of Ruskin on “the spirit 
of sacrifice’ which befits religious architecture is well 
known. That spirit, he says, “prompts us to the offering 
of precious things, merely because they are precious, 
not because they are useful or necessary. It is a spirit, 
for instance, which of two marbles, equally beautiful, 
applicable and durable, would choose the more costly, 
because it was so.” ® 

No monument seems to show better than Saint Sophia 
the height to which that spirit of sacrifice can attain. 
Never in fact since the building of the temple of Solomon 
have more precious materials and more beautiful orna- 
mentation been placed at the service of a faith more pro- 
found. It is to an emperor’s will that the building was 
due, but the whole Christian people have made it 
its own and, despite the Turkish conquest, it has 
remained for the Faithful of all the confessions one of 
the great sanctuaries of the world. Saint Sophia belongs 
to Christendom because it is one of the fairest offerings, 
one of the most sublime ex-voto, one of the most marvel- 
lous accumulations of artistic treasures and precious 
materials that Christians have ever consecrated to the 
glory of the Eternal. 

Against a right of property challenging such respect 
neither conquest nor somewhat less than five centuries 
of occupation can constitute a claim of prescriptive use. 


Il 


Finally, to the Turks Saint Sophia can recall only the 
scene of pillage and the brutal capture of women and 
children which followed the entry into the city of Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror. 


* Ruskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture. Library edition, p. 30. 
London, 1903. 
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For all Christians on the other hand Saint Sophia 
evokes many centuries of the history of the Church. 
We should never be done, should we try to enumerate 
the many councils, the enthronements of patriarchs, the 
professions of faith of which during nine centuries it 
was the scene. 

Let us call to mind only the essential facts. 

Saint Sophia had a central place in the history of the 
crises which shook the Greek Church and in particular 
in that concerning its relations with the West.!° It was 
at times the starting point for schisms of evil memories; 
at times, too, beneath its vaults the seal was placed on 
reconciliations. It had been hardly ten years dedicated 
when Pope Virgilius came to Constantinople, summoned 
by the controversy of the Three Chapters. Although his 
departure from Rome had had in it some touch of con- 
straint he was received with magnificence by Justinian. 
Immediately on landing, January 25, 547, he proceeded 
to Saint Sophia, escorted by the emperor, attended by a 
numerous train. In 710 Saint Sophia was to see another 
Pope, Constantine, called in by Justinian II to try to 
re-establish union between the two Churches and to 
smooth the difficulties which had been raised by the 
Council in Trullo. 

During the iconoclastic controversy a certain number of 
decisive acts had Saint Sophia for their scene. When 
in 765 Constantine V undertook to break the resistance 
of the partisans of images to the canons of the Council 
of Hieria, he gathered the people at Saint Sophia and 
bade bring in the Holy Host, the Cross and the Book of 
the Gospels. Then he invited all present to swear that 
they regarded images as idols. The Patriarch Constantine 
was obliged to ascend to the ambo and to pronounce first 


10 See previous articles by Professor Bréhier in Toe ConsrructIve 
QuarTERLY: Normal Relations between Rome and the Churches of the 
East before the Schism of the Eleventh Ccentury, December, 1916, and 
Origin of the Misunderstanding between the Roman Church and the 
East, September, 1917. 
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the formula of asseveration exacted by the emperor. 
But, two years later, the same Patriarch Constantine, 
accused of plotting against the emperor and relegated to 
Princes’ Islands, was brought back from prison and led to 
SaintSophia. There, in the presence of an immense throng, 
he was constrained to listen to the reading of a long list 
of grievances against him, and at each indictment an 
imperial functionary struck him in the face. To complete 
his martyrdom they forced him to mount the steps of 
the ambo, and there the new patriarch, Nicetas, after 
having stripped him of his omophorion, cast upon him 
an anathema. 

None of the great events which accompanied the first 
restoration of images (786-787) took place at Saint 
Sophia. The Church of the Holy Apostles, then Saint 
Sophia at Nicaea and finally the Palace of the Magnaura 
served successively for the sessions of the Seventh Oecu- 
menical Council. When in 814 a new iconoclastic em- 
peror, Leo the Armenian, undertook, in retaliation, to force 
the Patriarch Nicephorus to renounce images, Saint 
Sophia was the stage for a stirring spectacle of which the 
life of one of the saints of this period affords a very lively 
narration." After having repelled the attempts of the 
emperor to involve him in a public discussion, in which 
his defeat would have been a foregone conclusion, the 
Patriarch Nicephorus gathered at Saint Sophia the 
metropolitans, the bishops, the hegumeni (7.e., abbots) 
and the monastic defenders of images. An Eucharist, 
as for an octave feast, was celebrated and all remained at 
prayer till dawn. At that moment the doors opened and 
they saw the emperor enter, accompanied by an escort 
of senators and high dignitaries. He talked first with the 
patriarch, then addressed himself to the bishops, trying 
to convince them of the necessity of a conference with 
the iconoclasts. Then certain daring words were uttered 


4 Life of St. Nicetas of Bithynia, 32, 34. In Loparev, Vizanttiski 
vremennik, XVIII, 180. 
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beneath the vaults of the ancient church. “If this is a 
religious question,” declared A®milianus, Bishop of 
Cyzicus, “let it be treated in the church, not in the 
palace of the emperor.” “May I not then, as a child 
of the Church, hear both sides,’ replied the emperor, 
“and offer myself as mediator after I shall have discerned 
the truth?” “If you are to be umpire,” said Michael, 
Bishop of Samada, “why do you not act like an umpire? 
Those men you hide in your palace and you encourage 
them to teach impious dogmas; these here may not utter 
the least thing in the streets and are persecuted by your 
commands. This is not arbitration, it is tyranny.” 
After a sharp controversy, in which the emperor obtained 
not a single concession, he angrily ordered the dissolution 
of the assembly. That day Saint Sophia had been the 
asylum of religious liberty in the face of the encroach- 
- ments of Caesaropapism. 

But the emperor had force on his side and a few months 
later, in 815, a council of iconoclast bishops held at Saint 
Sophia decreed the suppression of images. This last 
triumph of iconoclastic doctrine was, as is well known, 
not for long. After the death of Theophilus in 842, the 
Empress Theodora, as regent in the name of her son 
Michael II], took the initiative for the re-establishment 
of the cult of icons. At Saint Sophia, too, was celebrated 
that solemn festival to commemorate the triumph of 
orthodoxy whose anniversary has remained to this day 
one of the greatest feasts of the Churches of the East. 

Great numbers of people had come from neighbouring 
provinces to Constantinople to be present at the solem- 
nity. The monks from the monasteries on Olympus, 
then known as the Holy Mountain, had come in multi- 
tudes. Many still carried on their bodies marks of the 
inhuman treatment which they had endured for the cause 
of images. Among these confessors of the faith the crowd 
acclaimed especially the monk Lazarus, an icon painter, 
whose hands the emperor had tried to have burned that 
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he might no longer practice his art. He had been saved 
only by the intervention of the empress. Men pointed 
out also Theodore and Theophanes, the “brothers of 
the inscription” (grapti). These had once been summoned 
by the emperor to dispute with him on the cult of images. 
They had proved to him that the texts of Isaiah on 
which he based his doctrine had been falsified by his icono- 
clastic theologians. Theophilus had taken a cowardly 
vengeance for this discomfiture. He had condemned 
them to scourging and had had pedantic verses of his 
own composition seared with branding irons on their 
foreheads. 

On the evening of March 10, 843, eve of the first Sunday 
in Lent, all these heroes of orthodoxy betook themselves 
to the Church of St. Mary of the Blachernen. The 
Patriarch Methodius who had himself undergone perse- 
cution for images, the empress Theodora, the high digni- 
taries of the empire, the bishops, the archimandrites 
and the hegumeni of all the monasteries were present at 
the solemn eve-service which stretched through the 
whole night. Then, next morning, the whole assembly 
betook itself in solemn procession to Saint Sophia, 
where the empress had caused to be displayed all the 
images which could be gathered, such as had been rescued 
by the faithful from the fanatic rage of the iconoclasts. 
And each year thereafter the festival of the restoration 
of the images was kept at Saint Sophia with the same 
solemnity. It was also in the nave of the great church 
that the body of Nicephorus was exhibited in 846, the 
same whom Leo the Armenian had sent to die in exile. 
Theodora and Methodius, who saw in him a confessor 
of the faith, had his relics brought to Constantinople, 
and then, after having shown them at Saint Sophia for 
the veneration of the people, entombed them at the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, amid the imperial sepulchres. 

A few years after it was at Saint Sophia, too, that the 
Cexsar Bardas, when he presented himself on Epiphany 
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day, 857, was refused communion by the Patriarch 
Ignatius. That incident was the starting point for the 
long quarrel which was to trouble the Church till it led 
to irreparable schism. When Emperor Basil had expelled 
Photius from the patriarchial throne and re-established 
Ignatius there, October 5, 869, the Eighth Oecumenical 
Council opened at Saint Sophia in the presence of the 
legates of the pope and of the oriental patriarchs. At 
the last session, which was held on February 12, 870, 
and counted 102 bishops, there were present also the 
Emperor Basil, his sons Leo and Constantine, the am- 
bassadors of Louis II, King of Italy, and of Boris, the 
Bulgarian Tsar. Unity was restored to the Church. 
But it was not to last long; the return of Photius to the 
patriarchate in 876 brought a new schism. 

But under Leo VI and Constantine VII efforts were made 
to allay the discord and Saint Sophia was the scene of sev- 
eral important events. On February 13, 897, the festival 
of orthodoxy, the Holy Synod assembled at Saint Sophia 
and in the presence of the Emperor Leo VI pronounced the 
canonization of the two adversaries Ignatius and Photius. 
And in July 920, the papal legates re-appeared in the 
great church. With the emperors Romanus Lacapenus 
and Constantine VII present, the Patriarch Nicholas 
mounted the ambo and promulgated the tomus unionis. 
Regular communication between Rome and Constanti- 
nople was restored; the dissensions aroused in the Greek 
Church by the fourth marriage of Leo VI were at last 
removed. 

In the course of the tenth century events memorable 
in religious history happened at Saint Sophia. In 944 the 
solemn translation to Byzantium of the celebrated Icon 
of Edessa took place, the image which was supposed to be 
an authentic portrait of Christ painted by King Abgarus. 
Following the victorious campaign of the imperial armies 
in Mesopotamia, the city of Edessa had been obliged to 
capitulate and to surrender to the empire this venerable 
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relic. Received in great pomp at Constantinople by 
the emperors and the whole court, in the midst of an 
immense gathering of people, it was borne along the Mesé 
from the Golden Gate to Saint Sophia, where it was ex- 
posed to the view of the venerating crowd before being 
placed in the Church of the Beacon. 

According to traditions, the authenticity of which it is 
difficult to verify, Saint Sophia is the cradle of Russian 
Christianity, if it be true that during her stay at Constan- 
tinople in 957 the great Princess Olga received baptism 
in the sumptuous baptistry which still remains, and which 
the Turks after having despoiled it of its decoration of 
mosaics made into the monumental tomb of the Sultan 
Mustapha I. Twenty years later, in 987, the great Prince 
Vladimir sent ambassadors to Constantinople to gather 
information as to the religion of the Greeks. Joyfully 
the Emperor Basil II wrote to the Patriarch, saying: 
** “Some Russians have come to study our faith; prepare 
the Church and your clergy, assume your pontifical robes, 
that they may see the glory of our God.’ And the Emperor 
went to the church with the Russians. They were given 
a dignified position; then the beauties of the church 
were exhibited to them with hymns, divine service, 
and ministration of the deacons.”’ ” 

On returning to their country, the Russians gave 
Vladimir an enthusiastic report of what they had seen. 
** “We did not know,’ they said, ‘if we were in heaven or 
on the earth, for there is no such spectacle on earth. 
We are incapable of describing it; we only know that 
there God dwells among men.’” According to another 
version, when they had penetrated into the great church, 
resplendent with the glory of its crowns of light, they 
believed they saw winged angels singing the T'risagion." 
Thus, by its splendour and the pomp of its liturgy, Saint 


% Chronique de Nestor, translated by Leger, p. 89. 
* Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine, I., pp. 710-711. 
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Sophia exercised a real power over the naive souls of 
savage peoples and prepared the way for their conversion. 

When in 1037 Prince Laroslav planned to erect a cathe- 
dral in Kiev, his residence, he dedicated it to the Divine 
Wisdom; nothing shows better the admiration which the 
Russians felt for the great church in Constantinople. 
Later, Anthony of Novgorod at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, Stephen of Novgorod and Ignatius 
of Smolensk in the fourteenth century, in their accounts 
of their travels, describe it with the same enthusiasm. 
“ “The singing,’ says Anthony of Novgorod, ‘is as wonder- 
ful as that of the angels, and when one is in the church 
it seems like heaven; the Holy Spirit fills the heart and 
soul of the believer with joy and gladness. And nothing 
equals the grandeur of the processions. How magnificent 
are the chalices of gold and silver, set with pearls and 
precious stones. And when the resplendent picture of 
Jerusalem appears and the flabella, the sacramental fans, 
the people tremble and weep for their sins. What soul 
is there that does not then remember the heavenly king- 
dom and the life eternal!’ 4 

On the feast of the Annunciation, March 25, 1043, 
Saint Sophia saw the solemn procession for the enthroning 
of the Patriarch, Michael Cerularius. Surrounded by 
high dignitaries of Church and State, the new patriarch 
entered the choir, bowed low before the altar, then, 
mounting the ambo, gave his benediction to the people. 
At that moment peace reigned in the Church Universal; 
nine years later schism had done its work, and it was in 
this church that the decisive act took place which 
separated the Greeks from the Latins. On Saturday, 
July 15, 1054, at three.o’clock, at the moment when all 
the people were assembled in Saint Sophia to take part 
in the solemn service held daily through the munificence 


u Antoine Archevéque de Novgorod. Société de J’orient latin. 
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of Constantine IX, the legates of Pope Leo IX passed 
through the crowd andentered thesanctuary. Afterhaving 
harangued the people and denounced the obstinacy of 
Michael Cerularius, they laid on the altar the bull of 
excommunication which would make the schism inevita- 
ble, then “shaking the dust from their feet, they cried: 
Videat Deus et gudicet!”’ 

A century and a half passed, and in 1204 the Latins 
again appeared in Saint Sophia, but this time it was as 
conquerors and vanquishers. On April 13, 1204, Cru- 
saders from the West took Constantinople by storm and 
Boniface of Montferrat carried away from Saint Sophia 
what he had later to give up to the Venetians. The great 
cathedral could not escape the pillage which wasted all 
the churches and the palaces of Constantinople. On 
May 16, 1204, Saint Sophia was the scene of the coronation 
of the first Latin Emperor, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
in the presence of all the barons. Some days after this 
ceremony, the Venetians nominated thirteen canons, 
who in their turn elected as patriarch their compatriot, 
Thomas Morosini. Not without great difficulty, how- 
ever, did he succeed in gaining recognition. Saint 
Sophia remained in the hands of the Latins for fifty-seven 
years (1204-1261). Here were held during this period 
assemblies whose sometimes tumultuous character was 
due to the ambitions of the Venetians, who desired to 
exclude from the chapter all clergy not of their own 
country. It was “in the atrium of Saint Sophia” that 
the Doge Henry Dandolo was buried in 1205, and today 
there is to be seen by the rostra a stone from a tomb, on 
which his name is engraved. 

When in 1261, after the capture of Constantinople, 
Michael Paleologus entered the city, he turned his steps 
first to Saint Sophia, in order to signal in a marked way 
the recovery of the imperial city. But the period of Latin 
domination had not been fortunate for Saint Sophia, and 
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the impoverishment of the imperial treasure did not 
permit of the necessary repairs. In the fourteenth century 
Andronicus IT erected two of the buttresses which help 
to support the dome. When Clavijo, the Castilian travel- 
ler, saw Saint Sophia in 1403, he noted that the greater 
part of the buildings which formed its dependences were 
in ruin and that several of its doors were filled up. In 
1341 it was in Saint Sophia that the council was held which 
approved the doctrines of the Hesychasts and condemned 
Barlaam, a real victory of monastic mysticism over the 
humanism of the high clergy, the precursor of the 
Renaissance. 

But among the memories which Saint Sophia recalls, 
the most touching are those of events which preceded 
the fall of Byzantium. On December 12, 1452, religious 
union between the Greek and the Roman Churches was 
solemnly proclaimed at Saint Sophia in the presence of 
the Emperor Constantine XII and the pontifical legate, 
Cardinal Isidore of Russia. But, alas, it came too late: 
Mohammed II had already command of the passage of 
the Bosporus, and began the investment of Constanti- 
nople. While delaying to recognize the union proclaimed 
at Florence in 1439, the Greeks discouraged the attempts 
of the Crusaders from the West; and, indeed, the protests 
which arose after the ceremony at Saint Sophia showed 
clearly the impossibility of accord. 

But the moment was approaching when the fate of 
Constantinople and of Saint Sophia should be accom- 
plished. With a small army of brave men, composed of 
representatives of almost all the Christian nations, the 
Emperor Constantine XII had for fifty-seven days borne 
the furious assaults of the immense Turkish army, whose 
artillery, the most formidable seen up to that time, had 
made wide breaches in the old ramparts of Theodosius II. 
It was the evening of the 28th of May, 1453; the clamour 
raised by the Turks, the preparations of all sorts easily 
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to be seen from the top of the rampart, made it clear to” 
the besieged that the supreme moment had arrived, that 
the final assault would be made in a few hours. The 
emperor ordered that a great procession should pass 
through the streets of the city chanting supplicatory 
litanies. Soon an immense crowd in which all ranks were 
mixed was moving in a long weeping procession to the 
music of the Kyrie eleison, with the priests carrying icons 
and relics. Grouping around him the archons and his 
chief counsellors, the emperor declared that he put in 
their hands the fate of the imperial city; all uttered cries 
and swore that they were ready to die for Christ and their 
country. Then accompanied by all the clergy, Greek and 
Latin, by all the military chiefs, the court and a multitude 
of people, the emperor proceeded to Saint Sophia, which 
was illuminated for the last time. After having confessed 
their sins and given each other the kiss of peace, all 
received the Holy Eucharist and then returned to take up 
their places on the ramparts to meet death. 

It was then in the grand precincts of Saint Sophia 
that the Byzantine empire, which for ten centuries had 
defended civilized Europe on the Bosporus, suffered its 
death pangs. The following day the city was taken, the 
last emperor of the Romans met his death at the head of 
his last troops, and through all the breaches in the ram- 
parts streamed the Turks, who soon flooded the whole 
city. The masses of distracted people moved instinctively 
towards Saint Sophia, as if it were an inviolable refuge. 
Childish stories had spread among the people, and it was 
said that when the unbeliever should reach the Forum 
Augustaion and pass towards the column of Justinian, 
an archangel armed with a flaming sword would descend 
from heaven to exterminate him. 

But the expected miracle did not happen, and while the 
priests were celebrating divine service for the last time, 
Turkish soldiers broke into the immense nave and “took 
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as in one cast of a net’’ the dazed multitude of women 
and children. Then began the pillage, the destruction 
of altars and icons, the dispersion of relics, the theft of 
priestly ornaments and sacred vessels. Only the arrival 
of the Sultan himself put an end to this plunder. Seeing 
one of his soldiers about to shatter the marble pavement, 
Mohammed IT drew his scimitar and cut off the man’s 
head, saying, that if he had abandoned to his troops the 
spoils and the captives, he had reserved for himself the 
buildings. Then accompanied by an zman, he mounted 
the ambo and said a prayer, afterwards scaling the altar 
and trampling on it. On entering the imperial city the 
first thought of the conqueror was of the wonderful edifice 
which seemed to be the symbol of the Christian empire. 
The transformation of the Church of Divine Wisdom 
into a mosque was in his eyes the first privilege of his 
conquest, and in the pride of his victory he could imagine 
that he had destroyed the past. 

And now after a little less than five centuries, the past 
revives, rising, as it were, from the grave. Like a huge 
wave the war came and has washed away many human 
constructions whose venerable aspects we had admired; 
yet they were but temporary. The question of the dispo- 
sition of Constantinople is now before the Peace Con- 
ference, and many Christians in the Old and the New 
World are anxious as to the fate of Saint Sophia. Should 
it retain the incongruous decorations which for the Turk 
are the proud evidence of his conquest? Should it on 
the other hand once more be the Great Cathedral, the great 
Christian sanctuary of the East? Will the mosaics, set in 
gold but now hidden by plaster, again see the light of day? 
A few years ago such a thought would have seemed 
chimerical; today we may ask if the priest, who, ac- 
cording to the legend, disappeared into the recesses 
of the walls at the moment when the Turks entered 
the cathedral on May 29th, 1453, will not soon 
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return to complete the holy sacrifice which was then in- 
terrupted. 

To every man of good faith the facts speak for them- 
selves. After 466 years of occupation the Turks have not 
succeeded in abolishing the Christian past of Saint Sophia. 
They might have destroyed it, but they showed them- 
selves powerless to make it theirs. They could occupy it, 
but they have not conquered it, and they could see for 
themselves that the inept furnishings of their mosques 
defaced its magnificent adornings. 

To all Christians, however, Saint Sophia recalls the 
act of sublime faith for which a sovereign and a whole 
people poured out their wealth without stint, while 
two architects of genius, whose names may be ranked 
with those of Ictinus, Robert of Luzarches, John of Orbais, 
Brunellesco and Bramante, realized one of the grandest 
conceptions of a Christian church which has ever been 
Imagined. 

But above all Saint Sophia belongs to the Christian 
Church by reason of the nine centuries of history during 
which it was the metropolis of the East, and was visited 
yearly by multitudes of pilgrims of all races, who came to 
contemplate this reflection of divine grandeur. Under its 
sublime arches have passed the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of the Church: popes, patriarchs, bishops, 
theologians; in its vast halls councils have been held and 
a great number of cardinal events in the history of the 
Church have been enacted within its walls. 

Of these memories of the past some, it is true, are sad; 
others, on the contrary, recall the greatest triumphs 
won by the Christian faith. Together they form a herit- 
age of tradition which all Christian peoples claim in full 
as their own. 

At a time when attempts are being made on all hands 
to right old wrongs, at the moment when nations op- 
pressed by conquest are making good their claims to exist- 
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ence, the Christian peoples of the whole world ought to 
claim the liberation of Saint Sophia, for though a captive 


since May 29, 1453, it has always been for them one of 
the greatest of their sanctuaries. 
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Church Unity: Its Position and 
Outlook in England 


By J. H. SHaxespeare, M.A. 
Secretary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Church Unity in this country has a twofold aspect, 
since organized religion falls for the most part into two 
main divisions: the Established Church and the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches. In one direction, therefore, it is a 
problem of Reunion with the mother Church: in the 
other it is a proposed union between the different denomi- 
nations of evangelical Nonconformity. There is, more- - 
over, an approach towards Methodist union which is 
certain to make increasing headway, so that it is probable 
that before many years have elapsed there will be one 
Methodist Church in these islands. However, | am 
concerned in this article with the two movements which 
aim at Unity on the larger scale. 

The National Council of Evangelical Free Churches, 
which was founded thirty years ago by Hugh Price 
Hughes and Charles Berry, has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the present position. It has provided a 
platform for discussion. It has brought Churches and 
leaders of Churches together. It has accelerated the 
blunting of the sharp edges of the denominations. Each 
Church has learned that, while it possessed useful dis- 
tinctive elements, other Churches had something of 
value which it lacked. The Methodist has become more 
Congregational; the Congregationalist has become more 
Presbyterian: while the Presbyterian has drunk deeply of 
the springs of fervour and freedom. The comparative 
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insulation of each denomination, which was very marked 
two generations ago, has given place to a readiness to 
act together for a common end, at least in the moral 
and social sphere. In a sense, the Free Church Council 
has tended to the break-up of the denominations, for 
congregations everywhere have become a strange mixture 
of the different Churches. Trust deeds and funds and 
machines keep the old world going, just as officialism kept 
Russia and Germany going, but sooner or later we shall 
wake to find that this old world has broken up. To-day, 
however, the National Free Church Council has spent its 
force and, to a certain extent, fulfilled its destiny. It has 
not fulfilled the highest hopes of its founders, and the 
secret of this failure has been lodged within its own 
breast. At the outset, it was deliberately framed to 
be non-representative of the denominations. It chose to 
be a free voice, a platform uncommitted by the Churches 
and which did not commit them. Its Executive has been 
elected by its own Annual Assembly. The result is that 
the Churches have jealously guarded their territory. 
They have suffered no interference in their internal life 
or with their resources. Wesleyan Methodists and 
Presbyterians have largely stood aloof. The programme, 
by the pressure of inevitable tendencies, has become 
increasingly social and political. It still has a place 
and function in our English religious life. We under- 
stand that it finds a parallel in the English Church Con- 
gress, but not in Convocation. Its limitations are 
now more clearly discerned, and if the unity of the Free 
Churches is to be achieved, it must be in some other way. 

Such a way is before the Free Churches at the present 
time. The order of events has been briefly this. A 
proposal for a United Free Church of England was made 
from the platform, and later from the chair, of the 
Free Church Council at its Annual Assembly. Each 
Conference, Synod and Union was visited by an official 
deputation, and from each representatives were appointed 
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to confer on the possibilities of Free Church union. Three 
conferences were held, at Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
besides numberless committees. The first of the three 
conferences, at Mansfield College, Oxford, in September, 
1916, was very remarkable. Eighty-one accredited rep- 
resentatives had been appointed by the Churches, and 
eighty-one were actually present. Four committees were 
set up, on Faith, Constitution, Evangelization and the 
Ministry. The Chairmen of these committees were 
themselves symbols of Free Church unity—a Pres- 
byterian, a Wesleyan, a Congregationalist and a Baptist. 
The issue has been a fourfold Report, including a Declara- 
tion of Faith which has been put forward as the basis of 
union. 

The present position of these proposals is that some of 
the great denominations have already adopted a resolu- 
tion to federate. These are the Baptists, Congregation- 
alists and United Methodists. The remaining three— 
Wesleyan Methodists, Presbyterians, and Primitive 
Methodists—have referred the question to local synods 
or special committees. In addition, the five smaller 
Churches are about to come to a decision, if they have not 
already done so. As far as I can forecast, it is prac- 
tically certain that the Federation will come to pass this 
year. It is reported that every Presbyterian synod in 
the country with one exception, has pronounced in favour. 
There may be one denomination which delays decision, or 
even declines, but I fully anticipate that the first meeting 
of the Federal Council, which is the executive organ of 
the new Union, will be held in London in September next. 

It must be clearly understood that the scheme is for 
federal, and not for organic union. It is after the fashion 
of the United States of America, and it is not'anamalgama- 
tion of the Free Churches into one, after the fashion of 
the union of the United Presbyterians and the Free 
Church into the United Free Church of Scotland. The 
distinction probably explains itself. The most anxious 
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question we had before us was whether we should seek 
to bring about a corporate union or be content with the 
less ambitious method of federation. Whatever inner 
impulses and desires may have been, we quickly dis- 
covered that the Free Churches were not willing to 
abandon their autonomy or their separate and independent 
existence. The utmost length they were prepared to go 
was to constitute a union, in which they should be 
represented by their own definitely appointed members, 
of which the powers should be, in the first instance, 
chiefly advisory, but which should have as its province 
Church questions, such as worship, ministry, the dis- 
tribution of forces, and evangelization. Different inter- 
preters will vary in their estimate of the value and the 
future of such a union, but since every federation rests 
upon moral and spiritual forces, upon the pressure of 
goodwill and conviction, and not upon compulsion, it 
will be for this federation to cast itself upon the flood 
of a spiritual enthusiasm for the salvation of England, 
trusting that it will bear it far. 

Concurrently with the proposals for Free Church 
Unity, very solemn and earnest thought has been given 
to the question of reunion with the Church of England. 
Of course, efforts towards this goal have been put forth 
again and again, but they have led to little or nothing, 
and those who have made them have sunk back dis- 
heartened and resolved not to waste any more time in 
fruitless energies. A dignitary of the Church of England 
told me quite recently that his passion for unity had 
led him to devote much time in the past to heal the 
divisions between the Established and the Free Churches, 
but that he had been so disappointed by the little response 
from the leaders of Nonconformity as to give up any 
such attempts. The new phase has come about through 
the visit to our shores of the deputation of Free Church 
ministers, arranged by the Episcopal Church of America. 
As a result, a united Committee was formed, comprising 
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representatives of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York and of the Free Churches. The Anglican section 
included the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Oxford and 
Winchester. We have held repeated conferences, extend- 
ing over four years. Our agreement in the. doctrinal 
statement was unanimous, and was issued as a First 
Interim Report. Divergences began when we passed 
from Faith to Order. It has been very interesting to see 
how we shied at the real issue. We did not want to give 
it up. If we failed, it was unlikely that anyone else 
would seriously attempt it for a generation. ‘The repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England were well chosen,— 
one bishop of singular charm and winning personality, 
another a powerful leader of the High Church party, the 
third a great ecclesiastic. On the Free Church side, the 
names of Selbie, Scott Lidgett, Garvie, Davison and 
Anderson Scott justly carry very great weight. Often 
we went up to our difficulty, looked at it, and passed 
sorrowfully away. We walked all round it. We began 
miles away from it; we manifested courtesies; we glanced 
at temperance; but we knew that we were not one bit 
nearer a solution. 

Then came the decisive hour. We met at Farnham 
Castle, at the invitation of the Bishop of Winchester. 
I fancy that the Bishop himself must have felt more at 
home among the teeming populations of his earlier 
diocese than in this castle, with its Norman keep, remote 
from the people; but at least we were detached from the 
world, and in prayer and conference we faced the real 
question, which is the attitude to Episcopacy. The 
position taken up in the Second Interim Report, which 
we then prepared, is that the position of episcopacy in 
the greater part of Christendom as the recognized organ 
of the unity and continuity of the Church is such that 
the members of the Episcopal Churches ought not to be 
expected to abandon it in assenting to any basis of 
reunion; that continuity with the historic episcopate 
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should be effectively preserved; that the episcopate should 
re-assume a constitutional form; and that acceptance of 
the fact of episcopacy, and not any theory as to its 
character, should be all that is asked for. The Report 
expressly states that the acceptance of episcopacy should 
not involve any Christian community in the necessity of 
disowning its past. It is simply a fact that in the Church 
of England itself there are wide divergences on the 
theory of episcopacy, but that its clergy are not required 
to accept any one particular theory. The most generous 
recognition was made, on the instance of the Anglican 
members, to the place and work of the Free Churches 
under the influence of the Spirit of God. The Report 
has attracted wide attention. Its value seems to me to be 
in the clearness of the issue, for I regard it as a waste of 
time to seek to bring about reunion on any other than 
the basis of constitutional episcopacy. We must not 
forget the special position of the Church of England in 
the world; its relation to East and West; that, if it does 
not forfeit its influence with the Orthodox Church of 
Russia, it may do much to promote vital religion and a 
care for freedom in that great Church which has recently 
proved itself so ineffective to restrain revolution and 
violence; the place of the Church of England in history; 
above all, the fact that to bring about reunion on any 
basis which would split the Church of England in twain 
would do more harm than good. 

The Second Interim Report has been considered ex- 
haustively at two later conferences held at Oxford between 
a larger body of English Churchmen and Nonconformists. 
The Anglican members of the Conference were prevail- 
ingly Evangelical. It was justly felt that Nonconformists 
were being asked to make a great concession in the accept- 
ance even of a reformed episcopate, and that this con- 
cession must be met by a corresponding attitude on the 
episcopal side. Certain modifications were adopted as 
recommendations to be sent to the bishops of the Church 
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of England and the heads of the Evangelical Free Churches. 
When they become public, I trust they will be seen to 
constitute an advance along the line of reunion. 

Needless to say, we have our intransigent element. 
We have plenty of people, calling themselves Christians, 
who neither want a League of Nations nor a League of 
Churches, and who do it all in the name of Christian 
love. They have a great passion for unity, which they 
successfully conceal within their own breasts. They 
are to be found in every Church. Will they be able to 
keep back the tide? The most marked feature of religious 
life in this country to-day is the breaking-down of barriers 
between Churches. A great change is apparent on every 
side. Recently in one of our cathedrals, half-hour 
services were taken alternately and continuously, hour 
after hour, by Anglican and Free Church ministers. The 
interchange of pulpits is becoming so frequent that there 
must be an episcopal pronouncement before long. Per- 
sonally I regard all these things as merely signs. This 
question will not be settled by any courtesies or inter- 
changes, but by some such methods as we have followed 
in the Second Interim Report. But the signs have come 
suddenly, and they may mean that spring-time is at hand. 

What will be the issue? Who can tell? Is it all to 
end in talk? Are the Churches for ever and ever to talk 
and talk, and never accomplish anything real in the 
direction of unity? Are we to see the League of Nations 
established, but the Churches as intransigent as ever? 
Recently in Russia the Holy Synod met at Moscow, and 
every resolution which was not of a reactionary character 
was defeated. There is little hope for the Churches 
unless they recognize the new world in which they live 
and work. The controversial talk between the Anglican 
and the Free Churchman, with which we have been so 
familiar, has become stale and unprofitable. Mr. Wilson 
has said that America is the hope of the world, and it is 
true in the realm of international politics. Can America 
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in this critical hour make some great contribution, on the 
same scale as its President is making in the realm of 
government, to unite those of the English-speaking race 
who love and follow our Lord Jesus Christ? 
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Concerning the Dogma of 
Redemption 


By tue Most RreverEND ANTONIOS, 
Metropolitan of Kiev. 


Why are the Incarnation, the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ beneficial? In endeavouring to answer 
this question we must bring out the relation between 
these sacred events, our longing to work out our salvation, 
and the struggle between good and evil within us; we must 
make clear the way in which the Passion of Christ helps 
us in this; why without it we could not attain to holiness 
and life in God. 

In view of works published in the past, we shall consider 
ourselves free from the task of proving that redemption is 
the gift of grace which enables us to achieve salvation, 
that is, our spiritual perfecting by means of communion 
with God and moral effort. 

Though theologians discern between the two, redemp- 
tion and regeneration are the same. Every attentive 
observer of life will have found cases of spiritual regenera- 
tion, perhaps many of them, or may even have experienced 
such spiritual regeneration himself, if his piety was not 
innate, but acquired after temporary denial of God and 
His commandments. Both Lutheran and Russian theo- 
logians like to describe regeneration by means of the 
imagery of the parable of the prodigal son; yet this 
portrays the first stage only, that of repentance. The 
Apostles saw it more complete in the conversion of 
Zaccheus, who not only repented, but changed his whole 
life, so that our Lord said: “Today is salvation come to 
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this house.” This example is of special value since the 
regeneration of Zaccheus took place under the direct 
influence of our Saviour. 

A priest will certainly have witnessed grace working 
in a similar way in the lives of his people, but very 
probably its action will not be as sudden, but rather 
follow prolonged struggles and repeated falls. What then 
are the conscious agents by means of which this work is 
achieved? They are threefold: persuasion, example, 
and something yet greater, of which we shall speak later. 

A sinner who is not thoroughly degraded, who can still 
believe and pray, who has not lost the grace of God, and 
ean still hold his ground, is sometimes influenced by 
persuasion and example. But where the action of these 
two has caused a decisive moral upheaval, this has hap- 
pened not through their power alone, but because of a 
force which impelled them. This is regenerating force, 
the power by which Christ redeems us. 

Are we, then, to ascribe the power to redeem to mere 
mortals? Is there not one only Redeemer? Indeed, 
there is but one, but His power is in a measure granted to 
His servants, the more so if they are priests. Can we 
dare to reproach St. Paul when he says: “For we are 
labourers together with God; ye are God’s husbandry, 
ye are God’s building,” (1 Cor. 3:9) and: “Though ye 
have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the gospel” (4:15). So the Apostle says he is a 
worker, or more exactly, a partaker in the regeneration of 
the faithful; and not only in their regeneration, but also 
in their salvation: “I am made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save some”’ (9:22). 

The chief question to which we seek an answer is: 
By what means does our Lord redeem and regenerate us? 
But, first, we must state what is the inner power of the 
pastor by the action of which Christ and the Holy Spirit 
regenerate the faithful. Let us turn to the life before 
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us, for it is less awe-inspiring to seek with the Apostle 
people’s similarity to ourselves than their likeness to 
Christ. The servants of God to-day respond to St. 
Paul’s words: “I implore you, be ye like unto me, as I 
am like unto Christ”? (11:1).!. The word of instruction is 
good, still better is a good example, but what shall we 
call a power incomparably superior to either of these? 
This, which we have delayed to define, is compassionate 
love. It is a mystery, yet not so far from us; we can see 
it working round us, sometimes even through us, though 
we do not always understand it. As a power of regenera- 
tion we find it constantly mentioned in stories of the lives 
of the saints and in tales of everyday life that are at times 
wonderfully profound and accurate. Both recognize 
in compassionate love an actual power to destroy and 
rebuild, an irresistible power; yet the former do not 
explain wherein lies its connection with Christ as our 
Redeemer, and the latter do not even understand it. As 
a Latin proverb says, “words teach and example moves,” 
but compassionate love pours into the heart of the sinner 
new vital power. And if he does not consciously repel it, 
but is willing to subject his will to the compassionate love 
of his mother or friend, of wife or pastor, or of the chief 
Shepherd Himself (1 Peter 5:4), he suddenly realizes in 
his soul, not hopeless impotence, and the indestructibility 
of the deeply-rooted vices against which he has fought so 
often and so vainly, but an influx of new power, a new 
delightful animation, or a holy indignation. That which 
had such attraction for him becomes loathsome; that 
which seemed dull and irksome appears beautiful; and the 
former miser and robber exclaims: “O Lord! I will give 
the half of my, possessions to the poor, “and if I have 
harmed any man, I will repay him fourfold.” Loa 

. We point out a fact the explanation of which we shall 
offer later. But the fact, or more exactly the law of 


1 The English translation does not entirely coincide with this. 
Vera Johnston, translator. 
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psychic interaction, stares us in the face. The com- 
passionate love of one who feels the degradation of the 
loved one with as much pain as if he himself were the 
sinner, becomes without doubt a mighty power of regene- 
ration. Sometimes it takes the form of exhortation, 
of tears, or ardent prayer. But in all its forms, the causa 
efficiens is to be measured by the power of compassionate 
love. Experience always verifies this. When you try 
to reprimand a self-indulgent youth, your son or your 
pupil, he stands inattentive before you, blinking and 
saying to himself: “I wish it were all over!’ You 
threaten him, but he either disregards your threats or 
grows angry. You see how useless is your well-reasoned 
argument, how little your threats affect the unstable will, 
and either you in your turn become angry (and then 
your efforts are all in vain), or else your sorrow for the 
youth who is treading the path of immorality increases, 
you imagine yourself in his place and are horrified at the 
things in store for him, expulsion from school, shameful 
disease, the contempt of society, perhaps imprisonment 
and suicide. Your heart fills with compassion and sorrow, 
you speak in a different tone, you tell him of your own 
hesitations in past days, of the heavy price you had to 
pay for your own mistakes, of the bitterness and shame 
with which you recall the unkind words spoken to your 
parents in similar circumstances. And, behold, the face 
of your hearer changes, he is shaken in his obduracy, 
perhaps he is ashamed and moved to tears, and in the 
end you reap the reward of your kind impulse. If you 
are always able to treat the youth with the same angerless 
compassionate love, banishing all trace of vanity on 
your own account, the Lord will say to you: “Thou hast 
found thy brother.” 

Some may ask what all this has to do with grace, 
regeneration, redemption; for all this may take place in a 
worldly life. That is true. But the worldly people in 
whose lives such things happen must first be able to invo’ e 
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the Lord’s all-powerful grace, to humble themselves 
before Him, banishing from their hearts all self-praise 
and all earthly objects and aims. 

It is hard to make all this compatible with the usual 
conditions of life in the world. Feodor Dostoyevski, the 
great writer of Russia, the subject of whose novels so 
often is the spiritual regeneration of sinners, often 
introduced to us characters, loving and compassionate in 
the true sense of the word, but hardly ever of the world, 
though some, like Prince Mishkin, and the father of the 
‘Adolescent,’ were in the world. Characters endowed 
by Dostoyevski with qualities of grace—potentially— 
were the great recluse-elder and the self-sacrificing young 
novice. It took him a long time to free his readers from 
their prejudiced attitude towards the inhabitants of the 
monasteries. In his earlier novels, Dostoyevski drew 
attention not to the instruments of the mystery of 
regeneration but to the people who had gone through the 
experience themselves, mostly under the direct influence 
of Providence, that is, by means of disappointments, 
suffering, sickness and approaching death. 

In his last novel, The Brothers Karamazov, however, he 
drew the characters of a youth and an old man who 
loved their fellowmen so much, that contact with them 
was always accompanied by great upheavals of soul, or 
at least by great moral perturbance, and this because 
in the presence of Elder Zossima everyone felt as if the 
great love of this man searched the very heart in an 
endeavour to cleanse it from all evil, bringing into life 
everything good that was latent in it. 

We may be asked where, then, is the free will of human 
beings. Their free will is present in such cases, they are 
free to act. But the emotions awakened by an Elder 
Zossima have power only to give their souls an impulse 
towards a better life, imparting to them hope of possible 
regeneration. It is for their free will to accept the call or 
angrily to reject it. 
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The action of compassionate love consists in leading the 
soul out of its state of moral indifference, dissipation and 
incomprehension, placing before it the question: “Are you 
with God or against Him?’ Thus Simeon speaking of the 
Redeemer on the fortieth day of His life said: ‘Behold, 
this child is set for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel . . . that the thoughts of many hearts may be 
revealed” (Luke 2: 34-35). We find the same thought 
in the words of Christ to Nicodemus: “This is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light” (John 3:19). The 
following words are specially significant: “If I had not 
come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin; 
but now they have no cloak for their sin . . . now have 
they both seen and hated both me and my Father’’ 
(John 15:22, 24). 

It follows then that a touch of regenerating grace does 
not destroy freedom but draws men to make a decisive 
choice between good and evil, between self-justification 
and self-condemnation (see 1 Peter 2:7, 8 and 2 Cor. 2:15). 
John the Baptist, burning with zeal for the salvation of 
mankind, called forth in many a sudden decision to 
change their lives. And ‘What shall we do to be saved?” 
was the result of Peter’s preaching on the day of Pentecost. 
On the other hand, there were some who, hearing John 
the Baptist preach, were filled with hatred, and using 
their influence with Herodias brought about his execution, 
to which our Saviour Himself bore witness (Matt. 17:12, 
13). 

Some thirty years ago there lived on Mt. Athos a 
great-souled old monk named Jerome, who drew to the 
monastery of St. Panteleimon more than a thousand 
other monks. His gentleness and charitable attitude 
towards human frailty were unlimited, but many who were 
tempted by sin felt the spirit of Jerome barring their 
way; some repented and confessed to him; but there 
were also some whom the moral interference of the absent 
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elder infuriated into reproach and even assault. Dostoev- 
sky described similar manifestations of good and evil 
quickened into sudden activity in the souls of his believing 
and unbelieving visitors by the gentle presence of Zossima. 

Let none of our readers be offended at our use of 
scriptural quotations and passages from secular writings 
side by side. For our justification we can point to the 
example of our great prelate, Tikhon of Transdonia, who 
compiled a whole book under the significant title of 
Spiritual Treasure Gathered from the Lay World. And did 
not our Lord Himself set us an example, in explaining 
His teaching by parables borrowed from the life of the 
everyday world. 

So we daringly establish the axiom disclosed to us by 
Divine revelation and confirmed by the experience of 
life, that the regenerating principle consists of the power 
of compassionate love. To some extent it is allowed to 
exist even in unregenerate humanity. For instance, its 
activity can be observed in a mother’s devotion. But 
only those who live in Christ and depend on His power 
for the regeneration of their beloved can produce complete 
and lasting changes, as in the case of the mother of St. 
Augustine, whose conversion was so long delayed. 

This action of grace is within the reach of the laity 
also, as a result of their righteous disposition and life, 
but their sphere of action is limited to a few individuals, 
who in the main are akin to them. To be able to act in a 
universal way, the seeds of this gift must be imparted by 
the sacrament of Holy Orders. Our theologians have 
overlooked this fact, which is very clearly expressed by 
St. John Chrysostom, whose precious words have finally 
convinced me that my “innovations” in my capacity of 
professor of theology coincide with the teaching of the 
Church, and that in my own subject I do not altogether 
fight ‘“‘as one that beateth the air” (1 Cor. 9:26). He 
says: “Spiritual love is not born of anything earthly; it 
comes from above, from heaven, and is imparted in the 
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sacrament of Holy Orders; but the assimilation and 
retention of this gift depend on the aspirations of the spirit 
of man.” 

Similarly, Simeon the New Theologian, a later Father 
of the Church, considers that he is worthy of the priest- 
hood “who so loves God, that on hearing the name of 
Christ alone, he is consumed with love and sheds tears, 
and who, moreover, weeps over his neighbours, reckon- 
ing as his own the sins of others, sincerely regarding 
himself the chief of sinners, and who, knowing the frailty 
of human nature, puts his trust in the grace of God and 
the fortitude which comes from it, and who, inspired by 
its fervour, undertakes this task (the work of the priest- 
hood) because of his zeal, disregarding human considera- 
tions, and is ready to lay down his very soul for the 
commandment of God and love of his neighbour” (Twelfth 
Homily, edition of 1869).? 

So far we have spoken of the action of compassionate 
love. Let us now see how it is sensed, wherein a life of 
compassionate love consists. Clearly it means suffering 
for others, it means compassion. And this brings us to 
the idea of redeeming suffering. Now the door is open, 
and we can enter as far as in us lies into the meaning of 
the redeeming power of Christ’s passion. 

In the following prayer of Simeon the New Theologian, 
read before communion, the partakers of Christ’s sacra- 
ment are clearly taught that the grace of regeneration is 
granted to us all in the compassionate love of Christ the 
Saviour: ‘““The multitude of my sins does not surpass my 
God’s long-suffering and love of man, which by the grace 
of compassion purify and enlighten those who repent, 
making them partakers of light and sharers of Thy 
Divinity.”’ These are precious words explaining the 
mystery of redemption and giving a fuller significance 
to St. Paul’s words: ‘‘For we have not an high priest which 


2 Both this and the above quotation are taken from the Russian 
translation, as are also later quotations. V.J. 
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cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” (Heb. 4:15). 

Speaking of himself as the servant of regeneration, St. 
Paul quite clearly expresses the truth that compassion, 
full of love and zeal for the flock, is a regenerating power, 
which gradually instills spiritual power where it had not 
existed before, as physical life is instilled into the child 
by the pains of its birth—‘‘My little children, of whom I 
travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you” 
(Gal. 4:19, compare John 16:21, 22). In another passage 
the Apostle writes that the spiritual life of the flock 
increases in proportion as the teacher dies physically 
through his pastoral pains: “‘So then death worketh in us, 
but life in you” (2 Cor. 4:12; compare 1 Cor. 4:10-16). 

In the sacramental prayer at the consecration of 
bishops, the regenerating power of their service is also 
described as passion (that is, compassion for the sinful 
flock), the bishop, in the eyes of the people, taking the 
place of Christ, the true Teacher and Redeemer. “As 
it is not possible for human nature to hold with Divine 
being .. . Thou hast appointed for us teachers like 
ourselves in passion to preserve Thy throne; make this 
manifested builder of the episcopal grace an imitator of 
Thee, the true Pastor, who hast laid down Thy life for 
Thy flock. . . . May he receive the great reward which 
Thou hast prepared for those who have suffered in 
preaching Thy Gospel.” 

The compassionate love of a mother, a friend, a pastor, 
or an Apostle is active only if it comes from Christ, the 
true Pastor. When it acts within the limits of mere 
human relations, it can call forth a kindly attitude and 
penitential mood, but it cannot work radical regeneration. 
The latter is so hard for our corrupt nature that not 
unjustly Nicodemus, talking with Christ, compared it to 
entering again into the mother’s womb and being born for 
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a second time. To this our Lord replied that the im- 
possible in the life of the flesh is possible in the life of 
grace, for which the Holy Spirit descends from heaven, 
but to grant which He—Christ— had to be crucified 
and raised, as the serpent was raised by Moses in the 
wilderness, that all who believe in Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life (John 3:3-15). So what those who 
possess grace can do to some extent only and for some 
people only, our Heavenly Redeemer can do fully and for 
all. Throughout His earthly wanderings, filled with the 
most profound compassion for sinful humanity, He many 
a time exclaimed: “‘O faithless and perverse generation, 
how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer 
you?” (Matt. 17:17). He was depressed with the great- 
est of sorrows on the night when the greatest crime in the 
history of humanity was accomplished, when the servants 
of God, with the help of one of the disciples of Christ, 
decided to kill the Son of God. 

Again the same depressing sorrow possessed His pure 
soul on the Cross, when the cruel masses, far from being 
touched by His terrible physical sufferings, only laughed 
at the Sufferer. And as to His moral suffering, no one 
could even imagine it. During that night in Gethsemane 
the thought and feeling of the God-Man embraced fallen 
humanity numbering many, many millions, and He 
wept with loving sorrow over each individual separately, 
as only the omniscient heart of God could do. 

This was our redemption. 

This is why God, the God-Man, and He alone, could 
be our Redeemer. Not angel, and not man! And not at 
all because the assuaging of Divine wrath demanded the 
most costly sacrifice! Ever since the night in Geth- 
semane, and that day on Golgotha, every believer, even 
he who is just beginning to believe, necessarily feels his 
inner bond with Christ and turns to Him in his prayers as 
to the inexhaustible source of moral regenerating force. 
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Very few are able to explain why they believe in this simple 
way that it is possible to derive new moral energy and 
consecration from calling on Christ, but no believers 
doubt it, nor do even heretics. 

Having mourned with His loving soul over our im- 
perfection and our corrupt wills, the Lord has added to 
our nature the source of new vital power, accessible to all 
who have wished or ever shall wish for it, beginning with 
the wise thief. But my readers may ask: how does this 
happen? What conditions the bond between suffering 
and regeneration, if the latter is not an external gift of 
God to many as a reward for the merit of the One? 
How are we to explain such a transmission of moral 
energy from a loving heart to the hearts of the beloved, 
from the Sufferer to those for whom He suffered? You 
have presented to us actual proofs that this is how it 
happens; you have confirmed it, quoting the prayers of 
the Church and the sayings of the Fathers and the Bible; 
you also wish to explain from this point of view the death 
pains of the Saviour, evidently ascribing to His physical 
suffering a secondary importance only, as well as to the 
shedding of His blood and His death; yet we would wish 
to know what law of being governs the communion of the 
Redeemer with the redeemed and the influence of the 
compassionate will of one man on others, which we have 
observed ourselves; is this merely the result of the 
conscious submission of his will on the part of the beloved 
to the will of the loving? or are we to perceive in such 
phenomena something more profound, something objec- 
tive, something that takes place in the very nature of our 
souls? 

Theologians may even say that I have only spoke» of 
the subjective, the moral aspect of the dogma, leaving 
out the objective and metaphysical, or rather the juridical. 
To all this I would answer: No, a purely objective law of 
our spiritual nature is revealed in the transmission of the 
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compassionate, supremely loving energy of the Redeemer 
to the spiritual nature of the man who believes and calls 
for this help, a law which was revealed in our dogmas, but 
of which our dogmatic science has taken no notice. But 
before I try to elucidate this law, I must attempt a 
refutation of the current understanding that our Lord’s 
prayer in Gethsemane was inspired by fear of the ap- 
proaching physical suffering and death. This would be 
entirely unworthy of our Lord, whose servants in later 
days (as well as in earlier times, as for instance, the 
Maccabees) gladly met torture and rejoiced when their 
flesh was torn and longed to die for Christ as if it were the 
greatest felicity. Moreover, the Saviour knew well that 
His spirit was to leave His body for less than two days, 
and for this reason alone the death of the body could not 
hold any real terror for Him. 

I am perfectly convinced that the bitter sufferings of 
Christ in Gethsemane came from the contemplation of 
the sinful life and the wicked inclinations of all the 
generations of men, beginning with His enemies and 
betrayers of that time, and that when our Lord said: 
‘Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me,”’ 
He referred not to the approaching crucifixion and death 
but to the overwhelming depression caused by His 
profound sorrow for the human race He loved so dearly. 
The correctness of such an interpretation is corroborated 
by St. Paul when he speaks of the prayer in the garden of 
Gethsemane particularly in connection with the redeem- 
ing moral influence of Christ as the common High Priest of 
men: ‘“‘Also Christ glorified not himself to be made a 
high priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son 

. who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears unto him that was able to save him from death, 
and was heard in that he feared.”” So you see that our 
Lord did not pray that He might be spared death on the 
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cross; because if He did it could not be said that He was 
heard, as He did not escape crucifixion and the death on 
the cross. If we consider the matter in the light of our 
own interpretation, what was the manner in which He 
was heard? An angel appeared to Him and supported 
Him. The heavenly Father heard His sorrowing Son, 
crushed by the sight of the world of sinful men, and sent 
to Him the witness of a different world, the world of the 
holy angels, who never disobeyed His will and never 
rejected His love. The apparition of the angel calmed 
Jesus and made Him able to confront His enemies and 
His betrayer courageous'y. This is the sense in which we 
can say He was heard, and the words of St. Paul following 
those quoted above further confirm our acceptance of the 
prayer in the garden of Gethsemane as the prayer of a 
High Priest. ‘Though he were a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered; and being 
made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him; called of God a high priest 
after the order of Melchisedec.” These words literally 
confirm what I maintain above: that the compassionate 
love of Christ comes into our hearts as a consecrating 
power, and in this sense He is our Priest. 

Now we can return to the question of the law of being 
which makes the above possible. We have seen that it 
is actual; therefore, it is logically possible. But in what 
way? Here we see the value of the doctrine of Christ’s 
Incarnation. It was made clear that only God, the 
omniscient and the all-containing, could love every 
individual man and lament over him. Now we shall 
see that only a man could transmit his own holiness 
to the hearts of other men. Briefly, our Redeemer can 
be only the God-Man which He actually was. ‘“The Son 
of God took on Him our nature,” said the Apostles and 
Fathers of the Church; and so say modern theologians, 
protesting against the juridical theory of redemption. 
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But before the profound idea underlying this assertion 
can be expressed, we must make clear what is substance. 
In dogmatic courses students find the perfectly correct 
explanation of the dogma of the Trinity and of the 
Godhead and Manhood of Christ in the following: the 
Person or the Ypostas is an individual principle, of which 
there are three in the Holy Trinity, but one in the God- 
Man; and the substance or physis is the very nature, the 
sum total of the properties of this or that nature, the 
nature of God, or of angels, or of man. The Trinity is of 
one substance; but the God-Man is of two. By substance, 
especially the human substance, we are accustomed to 
mean only the abstraction and the summing up of 
properties present in every man separately and therefore 
composing one general abstract idea, and nothing else. 
But Divine revelation and the dogmas of our Church 
teach differently concerning the substance. The sub- 
stance of the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity is one, 
and we do not say that we have three gods, but One God; 
He has one will, one thought, one bliss. Hence we see 
that the substance or nature is not an abstraction of the 
common attributes of different objects or persons made 
by our minds, but a certain real essence, real will and 
force, acting in separate entities. 

Objectors may reply that all this is so only in the most 
sublime Divine substance; we only know of God’s triunity ; 
and as to the limited creatures, men, animals, plants and 
minerals—would it not be correct to accept the current 
view of the substance, as an abstract which contains all 
the properties common to the life of every species? 
Would you venture to maintain that all human beings 
have one will in common, that John, Peter and Paul, in 
spite of being three distinct persons, are only one man? 

Let it be known to you, I answer, that St. Gregory 
of Nicaea answers this question in the affirmative. More 
than once I have quoted in print his epistle to ““Aulavius 
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about there not being three Gods.” In this epistle St. 
Gregory says that such an expression as “three men” 
is not correct, because man is one, though there exist 
separate human personalities. But, we may be asked, 
what is there in common between them, if they hate each 
other? The answer to this is contained in the question. 
God did not create us for hatred and selfishness, and the 
strident consciousness of our separateness from each 
other, which each of us has, is an abnormal consciousness, 
born of sin. Human beings become free from it gradually 
as they free themselves from selfishness, the insistent “T”’ 
growing faint in their consciousness, and “‘we” at last 
replacing it—a new being permeated by love and com- 
passion. This is manifest in a mother’s relation to her 
children, in the harmonious devotion of man and wife, 
in good pastors, in St. Paul suffering the pains of spiritual 
travail; and it is always manifest in the heart of Christ 
the Saviour, wherein lies the power of His compassionate 
loving manifested through our weaknesses, of which St. 
Paul wrote to the Hebrews (4:15). 

In spite of all our human separateness, however, we 
cannot fail to notice within ourselves the manifestations 
of the collective universal human will; a will which is not 
of me, but in me, of which I can be rid only partly, with 
much labour and struggle. This will came to me from 
outside, yet at the same time it is mine. 

This is pre-eminently the common human substance. 
First, we must class here our conscience, which was given 
to us, and which no man can ever completely resist; also 
our fellow-feeling and compassion for our neighbour, 
parental affection, filial affection and much else. Among 
these are also evil desires, seemingly imposed on us from 
the outside: vanity, revengefulness, lust. These are the 
manifestations of our fallen nature, against which we can 
and must struggle. And so the nature of all men is the 
same: it is the impersonal but powerful will which must be 
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taken into account by every human personality, which- 
ever way the personal free will may be turned: toward 
good or toward evil. 

And once more my readers may object, saying that they 
see that their natural will is exactly like that of others, 
but that they do not see any real oneness, that they are 
not conscious of their oneness with others, that sometimes 
compassion is replaced in them by hatred; that, moreover, 
they often feel compassion towards animals and birds, 
though they are of a different substance. Yes, all this 
is true, but at the beginning it was not so; it will not be 
so in the future life; and it is not so even now in the 
case of people who live according to God’s will. You 
cannot imagine that you hold your soul in common with 
others—then read in the book of the Acts: “The multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul”’ 
(4:32). And another record is given by St. Basil the 
Great, taken from life, describing the harmonious com- 
munion of monks: ““Those who live in this community 
retrieve the sin of our forefather Adam and restore primal 
goodness; for there would be no divisions, no strife, no 
war among men, if sin had not made cleavages in the 
substance; they are the true imitators of Christ and His 
life in the flesh. For just as the Saviour in forming 
the company of the Apostles made Himself one of them, 
so they do. They emulate the life of the angels, like them 
strictly observing the principle of community. They 
force the beatitude of the promised Kingdom by their 
strict imitation of that Kingdom’s mode of living and 
conditions, having of their own free will adopted com- 
munity life. They have clearly demonstrated to those 
living the usual life of men how many blessings were 
bestowed on them by the human Incarnation of the 
Saviour, because in the measure of their strength they 
make the human substance, which had been torn and 
cloven into thousands of pieces, once more whole in com- 
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munion with God and each other. Most important of 
all in the healthy building of the flesh is—to bring human 
substance into oneness with itself and with the Saviour, 
and, having destroyed this insidious separateness, to restore 
the original unity, as the best of physicians binds a body 
that has been broken into many fragments, using healing 
potions” (Chapter 18 of the Ascetic Statutes). It is there- 
fore clear that I have said nothing more than is in reality 
the substance of the above quoted lines of St. Basil. 
The reader can see for himself that I have not called his 
attention to any fantasies or sophistries of my own, but 
to the tradition of the Church, to a doctrine forgotten 
(as to our point at least) by our theological school, which 
ever since its formation in the seventeenth century has 
sought inspiration not so much in its own ecclesiastical 
sources as in the Latin and Lutheran. And if the reader 
asks what was St. Basil’s authority, we refer him to 
Christ and the Apostles. 

Union, in the future life, of all the saved—not as a sort 
of unanimous body, but in essential and real oneness, 
similar to the oneness of the Persons of the Holy Trinity— 
is implied in the words of One of the Trinity: “Holy 
Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, as we are... . 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word: that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us. ... I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one” 
(John 17:11-23). And St. Paul confirms the words of 
St. Gregory, thatman must be one though there are many 
human personalities, when he says: Christ “abolished in 
his flesh the enmity . . . for to make in himself of twain 
(Jews and Gentiles) one new man, so making peace; and 
that he might reconcile both unto God in one body by the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” (Ephesians 
2:15-16). 
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This one body of Christ is the Church, whose head is 
Christ. Sometimes the Church of the regenerate is 
simply called ‘‘Christ,” and the sons of the Church are 
called His members (1 Cor. 12:12, 13; Ephesians 4: 13-16). 
The Lord also teaches of a new Being, in whom He will 
be, and in whom He is already united to the faithful, like 
a vine which remains the same plant in all of its branches 
(John 15:1-9). And so the unity of the human substance, 
destroyed by the sin of Adam and his descendants, is 
destined through Christ and His redeeming love to be 
gradually restored with such power, that in the future 
life this unity will be expressed more strongly than it can 
now be by the divided multitude of human personalities, 
and Christ, united with us all into one Being, shall be 
called the New Man. 

It appears to me that we have, according to our power, 
cleared the way to an understanding of the mystery of 
the Redemption, of its substantial, its objective side. 
The salvation which Christ brought to humanity consists 
not only of the conscious assimilation of the main truths 
of Christ and of His love, but also of the fact that through 
His compassionate love Christ does demolish the partition 
which sin sets up between men. He restores the original 
oneness of substance, and obtains direct action in the 
spiritual depths of human nature; so that a man who has 
subjected himself to this action of Christ receives a new 
disposition, new feelings and longings, affecting thought 
and character, these being created not by himself, but 
coming from Christ through union with Him. It then 
remains for the free will of man to call all these to life or 
to reject them. The influence of the compassionate love 
of a mother, a friend, a pastor, consists—though to a 
lesser degree—in this same penetrating into the very 
nature (physis), the very Soul of man. He who listens, 
hesitating between good and evil, to the wise but in- 
different admonitions of a stranger, can perceive, for all 
the degradation of his nature, how just these admonitions 
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are. But if this hesitating man hears his mother, who 
suffers with him, or a spiritual father, who sympathizes 
with and loves him, he will experience a new and living 
spirit in his soul appealing directly to him and having in 
itself the power to displace the contrary spirit which he 
had acquired in his life of wickedness. The struggle 
within him begins without his volition, and his own will 
can only determine the direction the struggle shall take, 
bringing it to one solution or the other. But when the 
nature of Christ and His blessed will enter our nature in a 
direct way, they come as grace, flowing invisibly into us 
through the various inner experiences and outer incidents 
of our life, and manifesting themselves especially in the 
Sacraments, if these are worthily received, that is, if our 
conscious personal will freely submits itself to the mysteri- 
ous flow of grace which Christ pours into our souls as new 
dispositions by the special means of communion purposely 
established by Him. Let us remember the words of the 
Apostle: “Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me,” and many other similar sayings by him. 

This is the explanation of the fact of the moral regenera- 
tion of humanity by means of the compassionate love of 
Christ imparted directly to those who seek Him, or 
sometimes indirectly through the “‘co-workers”’ of Christ 
who share His compassionate love. The subjective 
feeling of compassionate love becomes an objective power 
and is thus able to restore the oneness of the human 
substance which had been destroyed by sin. 

Salvation is our conscious effort to grow perfect in 
communion with God. Therefore, the truths of Divine 
revelation concerning salvation must not remain a totally 
unintelligible mystery, but must be regarded as facts well 
known to our inner experience. I am convinced that my 
exposition of the truths of redemption is in perfect 
harmony with the teachings of the Church, both scriptural 
and traditional. And its seeming novelty is due to the 
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The condition of dogmatic theology in the Netherlands 
has been far from prosperous in the last decades. With 
the exception of the Calvinistic Free University at 
Amsterdam and like-minded bodies in the Reformed 
Church, studies in doctrine have been considered out of 
date. In the Higher Education Act of 1876 the name of 
the theological faculty was preserved, but its purely scien- 
tific domain was restricted to the science of religion, and 
the teaching of dogmatics and Biblical theology was 
entrusted to ecclesiastical professors appointed by their 
own Churches, Reformed, Lutheran or Remonstrant, 
who were also charged with the practical preparation 
of their pupils for the ministry. The result could not fail 
to come; philosophy of religion, taught by a professor 
appointed bythe Government, took the place of dogmatics, 
and the students who saw the one encircled with the 
aureole of genuine science could not but count the other as 
being of less, if any, value. Allard Pierson, a brilliant 
scholar, having a trenchant style at his disposal, criticized 
the dogmatic manuals of van Oosterzee and Doedes 
(1876) in an article, entitled In Obsequiem (Ter Uitvaart), 
and many of his adherents enjoyed this funeral solemnity, 
persuaded as they were that dogmatics cannot but 
adulterate the mood and method of thinking. In 1883 
the same scholar in his preface to the second edition of 
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Richting en Leven wrote: “Theology in the stricter sense 
of the word, considered as knowledge of a real, existing 
God, is no branch ofscience. . . . Theological dogmatics, 
mere stuff and nonsense, should not be allowed to have 
any place in a theological encyclopaedia, nor are they to 
be impressed in any degree upon our young people.” 

It is not difficult to expose the causes of this discrediting 
attitude towards doctrine in a century of critical and 
historical research. The curse of relativity has pressed 
as a heavy burden upon all inquiry as to absolutism. 
The study of the history of dogma, particularly of its 
genesis, reveals the intricate and very human way in which 
it came into existence. The famous Hibbert Lectures of 
Hatch (1888) laid stress upon the passage of the Church 
from the Sermon on the Mount to the Nicene Creed, and 
opened our eyes to Greek influence in the development 
of the Christian mind. The eminent scholar claimed to 
have shown (8rd ed. 1891, p. 350) that a large part of 
what is sometimes called Christian doctrine is in reality 
Greek theory changed in form and colour by the influence 
of primitive Christianity, but in its essence Greek still. 
The sceptical attitude of mind, the anti-metaphysical trend 
of thought, corresponded wonderfully well with the results 
of historical research, and in broad circles the opinion 
prevailed that dogma had for ever lost its sense of author- 
ity and finality, and could be maintained only as an 
interesting object of historical study. Moreover, Chris- 
tianity no longer held its unique position, by reason of the 
increasing knowledge of the religions of the world; the 
splendid isolation of its revelation and its sacred books 
had to be given up; all old-fashioned apology was con- 
sidered antiquated; the comparative study of religions, 
with the growing insight into the origins of Christianity, 
seemed to make it impossible to claim such a prominent 
place for the latter as past centuries had given it. 


In the first decade of this century a new candidate 
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applied for the place before assigned to dogmatics; 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience called the atten- 
tion of the whole world to the psychology of religion, and 
by his assertion, that God is not known, but used, the 
whole system of dogmatic theology, aiming at the knowl- 
edge of God, is entirely rooted up. All psychologists of 
religion are not pragmatists, and as to pragmatism itself, 
I am persuaded that the anonymous author of The 
Challenge of the Modern Situation (London, 1911, p. 58) 
was right when he called it a broken reed, merely an 
interim-philosophy to make use of while the premises 
are under repair. But a great many of James’ readers, 
indifferent as to philosophy, will agree with him about 
the substitution of helpfulness and satisfactoriness for 
truth, and take the position of Leuba: “It is not because 
creeds are logically true that they are believed, but the 
reverse; it is the belief in them which makes them true.”’ 


“While the premises are under repair.’ Perhaps it is a 
permanent condition of human life that our spiritual 
house is always in need of repair; it may even be found 
that the old house is beyond repair, and the foundation 
for a new one has to be laid. We cannot manage without 
a foundation, and even the average student, who did not 
trouble himself about dogmatic theology during his 
course at the university, becomes aware of his pov- 
erty as soon as he passes into the ministry. One’s 
mood of mind may be destructive during preparation; but 
it must receive a constructive turn as the demands of 
life make themselves inevitably felt. Even if he does not 
need dogma for his own spiritual life, the minister and 
pastor calls and looks for it as a basis for his preaching, 
his instruction, his intercourse with the members of his 
congregation. So we are not in the least astonished at 
the revival of interest in dogmatics during the last few 
years; the period of negation is coming to a close, and 
a new position is looked for; undogmatic Christianity, 
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as it was called, may prove to have been a paren- 
thesis only. 

Yet, for a great many of our generation, it will be im- 
possible to return to the old paths. A high value may 
be set upon the systematic doctrine of the Church, but, 
it will be added immediately, this estimation is meant 
in an historical sense, it regards the material contents less 
than the intention, and not at all the logical form, and 
our age requires a different design. From the scholastic 
definitions of the Middle Ages surviving in orthodox 
Protestantism we are separated by a horror vacui; from 
abstractions our age calls us to the concrete. The faith 
of the Reformers is still our faith, in the sense of the 
fides qua creditur; their confessions are our confessions as 
the expression of the same faith, and we revere the old 
documents as the birth certificates of our own Churches; 
but we express ourselves in a different way and use 
different terms. We crave really living dogmatics, and 
abhor fossils and mummies that long ago have lost their 
vital force. Reality is the watchword of our time, and in 
our theology we come into contact with reality in the 
highest degree; algebra is a very useful part of mathe- 
matics, but we cannot make use of it in our theology; 
we cannot represent God and our souls by x and y, nor 
can we derive the ontological properties of the Trinity by 
logical deduction. 


Seeberg, the Berlin professor, gave three criteria by 
which real dogma is characterized; it ought to be scriptural, 
symbolical and soteriological. The first is admitted by 
all scholars, but the difficulty is in verifying the scriptural 
character of dogma. And here indeed, in the use that 
is made of Scripture, a great difference is to be observed 
between ancient and modern times. Is it the whole tenor 
of Scripture that produces evidence, and that tenor as it 
is discovered by historical investigation of the divers 
periods of revelation, or are single texts to be quoted as 
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argumenta probantia? 'The latter method was that of our 
fathers, but it cannot be recommended to their children. 
Since our eyes have been opened to the history of revela- 
tion, we cannot quote Scripture without observing the 
difference of time and taking account of the diversity 
of environment and of authors. The Bible is not a 
puzzle such as may be found among the toys of our 
children, not a box of wooden bricks, out of which you can 
join at pleasure the one to the other in order to make a 
complete whole. 

I suppose there are many things about which I do not 
agree with Matthew Arnold, the Oxford professor of 
poetry, who gave us that excellent essay towards a better 
apprehension of the Bible in his Literature and Dogma 
(3d ed., London, 1875), but I feel sure that his leading 
thought ought to be recognized as beyond discussion. 
“To understand that the language of the Bible is fluid, 
passing, and literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is 
the first step towards a right understanding of the Bible” 
(p. xv). In a previous volume on Culture and Anarchy 
he had said, ‘““How much it has contributed to the mis- 
understanding of St. Paul, that terms like grace, new 
birth, justification, which he used in a fluid and passing 
way, as men use terms in common discourse or in eloquence 
and poetry, to describe approximately, but only ap- 
proximately, what they have present before their mind, 
but do not profess that their mind does or can grasp 
exactly or adequately, that such terms people have 
blunderingly taken in a fixed and rigid manner as if they 
were symbols with as definite and fully grasped a meaning 
as the line or angle, and proceeded to use them on this 
supposition; terms, in short, which with St. Paul are 
literary terms, theologians have employed as if they were 
scientific’ (p. 10). But for all concessions we have to 
make, we think it unjust and unfair if Arnold (p. 344) 
utterly elimmates what he calls learned religion, pseudo- 
science of dogmatic theology. He describes it as “a 
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separable accretion, which never had any business to be 
attached to Christianity, never did it any good, and now 
does it great harm, and thickens an hundredfold the 
religious confusion in which we live. Attempts to adopt 
it, to put a new sense into it, to make it plausible, are 
the most misspent labour in the world. Certainly no 
religious reformer who tries it, or has tried it, will find his 
work live.” I rather prefer to listen to Bunyan’s biog- 
rapher, Dr. Brown, who says of his hero (John Bunyan, 
London, 1885, p. 451): “Accepting implicitly the Puritan 
system of religious thought as he found it, he neither 
questions nor hesitates. A verse from any part of 
Scripture has for him equal and decisive authority, 
settling problems the most complex and profound. To 
say this, is only to say that he was the child of the seven- 
teenth century rather than of the nineteenth. His service 
to humanity was, therefore, not that of massively group- 
ing great truths into systematic form and opening the 
way to new realms of light. What he did, and did 
powerfully, was to make vital with the warm life-blood 
of his own strong heart truths and systems already in 
existence around him.’ This indeed is living dogma, 
and one cannot be content without having felt the thrilling 
and palpitating of the heart, without having been excited, 
as Professor Gunning, one of my teachers, said, over the 
song of adoration that is sleeping in the dogma of the 
Church. Dogmas are, to use the words of Hundeshagen, 
like metals produced by that original fire by the aid of 
which our terrestrial globe is built up. Fire, and fire 
alone, is able to melt them again, to recast and to purify 
them; and the Church cannot revise its doctrine without 
that spiritual fire which is born of and is sustained by 
living communion with Christ. And, to quote Gunning 
again: As in the cathedral of Naples the coagulated blood 
of the Holy Januarius liquefies on this saint’s day, as 
some explain, by the touch of the warm hand of the priest 
on the bottle, so the minister who is called to elevate the 
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truth of faith before the congregation ought to vivify 
coagulated doctrine by the touch of his own living faith 
and charity. 

Scripture also must be used according to the rule of this 
vivifying process. God’s revelation is not a dead but a 
living thing; is not the word of God (Heb. 4:12) quick 
and powerful (a living and active power), a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart? God did not com- 
municate a system of truth, but He gave Himself, and 
He who at sundry times (1:1-3) and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by His Son, the bright- 
ness of His glory and the express image of His person. 
The experience of God from generation to generation is 
stored up for us in Scripture, not in the form of dogma 
but in outpourings of the heart, in answers the soul 
gave to God’s message, in prayers and thanksgivings. 
Non sine lacrimis, said Augustine; and this book was not 
written without tears, nor without joy, neither can it 
be understood without these, without the same experience 
the Bible authors enjoyed or suffered. Life understands 
life, and if dogma is the means by which the Church 
expressed its experience of the invisible world, dogma 
cannot be rightly interpreted without the knowledge of 
the force that generated it. 


The Bible itself does not contain dogma; but the 
material only from which dogma is built up. This is a 
dangerous enterprise, and theological architects have 
made the Bible-quarry often contribute to the discredit 
of dogma itself. Many a passage of Scripture has been 
quoted to prove the Holy Trinity, with the result that a 
critical mind, struck by the inadequacy of the arguments, 
rejects the whole matter. The doctrine of hereditary 
sin is connected closely with the story of Paradise, 
but Scripture itself never suggests this connection. The 
image and likeness of God, in which man is made, is 
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nowhere described; the quotation of Eph. 4:24 regarding 
the new man caused a hopeless confusion of so-called 
righteousness and the image of Genesis. The concluding 
verses of Rom. 8, the aurea catena salutis, which properly 
form a hymn of overflowing gratitude, are explained as the 
logical order of salvation, as if it were St. Paul’s intention 
to give us a chapter of dogmatics. So the beginning of 
Phil. 2 gave rise to the dogmatic dispute about the 
kenosis, and it was entirely forgotten that the apostle 
only meant to give an illustration of the mind of Christ. 
There is most valuable material in both passages; my 
objection does not concern the contents nor the dogmatic 
bearing, but only the use that is made of them as of purely 
doctrinal instances. Another example may be taken from 
the doctrine of the Atonement, and here I am happy to 
refer my readers to a discourse by Horace Bushnell, the 
eminent American divine, delivered in 1848 but published 
in 1878 (God in Christ, 3rd Discourse on The Atonement, 
p. 183-275, New York). Bushnell distinguishes two 
views or theories, either of which may easily be illustrated 
from Scripture: a subjective, speculative, and an objective, 
ritualistic one, two distinct views which are yet radically 
one and the same. In ashort review of the history of the 
dogma he proceeds in this way: ““The first Churches ap- 
pear to have had no theoretic view of the work of Christ,— 
they only received Him as the love of God, the sacrifice 
that brought them into peace, and united them again to 
the life of God. Irenaeus is said to have opened the 
dogmatic history of the subject, or made a beginning of 
speculative theology in it, by representing the death of 
Christ as a ransom paid to the devil, to buy us off from 
the claims he had upon us. From that time to the present 
it has ever been held, on the orthodox side of the Church, 
to be a redemptive offering paid to God,—not, however, 
in any such form as indicates the existence of a settled 
and uniform opinion on the subject (p. 195).” And 
further on (p. 271) he asks how Christ should be preached 
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and gives this answer: ‘Not, certainly as a theory, nor 
in the half scholastic manner in which I have here exhibited 
the Christian doctrine. I only think it will add greatly 
to the comfort and true self-understanding of the preacher 
in his work, if he has, in his own mind, some such solution 
as this. Meantime, he is to preach much as the Scriptures 
themselves speak, blending the two views of Christ 
together. Sometimes he will be more in one, and some- 
times more in the other.” I think this is the right view of 
the matter. The Bible does not give one theory, it does 
not give many theories, it gives no theory at all. But it 
gives more than this; it bears testimony to the reconciled 
life of him who believes in Christ. In his discourse on 
Dogma and Spirit or the True Meaning of Religion, the same 
Bushnell remarks that the first centuries had no theology 
at all in our modern sense of the term. “Not even Paul, 
so much praised as the ‘dialectic’ apostle, was anything 
of a system maker . . . if he had any theoristic system 
the first and fundamental truth of it was that spiritual 
things must be spiritually discerned.” The first ages had 
no speculative theory or dogmatic scheme of trinity. 
“They had not begun as yet to busy themselves in setting 
forth the internal composition of Christ’s person. They 
had no forensic theory of justification, made out in terms 
of the civil law, and defended by speculative and dialectic 
judgments. ... They had no theory about regenera- 
tion. ... They had the word of God in power, but 
not as yet in science.” 

I think Bushnell is rather unjust in his estimation of 
dogma, especially as to its origin, ascribing it only to the 
Rabbis of Greek philososphy. What was considered 
as the discovery of Harnack and Hatch had already in 
1848 been pronounced by the American theologian, though 
without elaborate argumentation, declaring it to be a 
process of descent from the spirit into the flesh, easy and 
progressing rapidly. Yet he is right in saying that the 
development of dogma in many respects has proved fatal 
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to living faith, and that dogma has eclipsed the sun. 
Luther asserts faith and the rights of faith. But later 
Protestantism again relapsed into dogma in the bad sense 
of the word, and Bushnell quotes with delight the memo- 
rable address of Robinson to the pilgrims on their departure 
for the New World (p. 289), and I repeat it, from this 
place near the spot where the prophet father of New 
England died: “Luther and Calvin were great and shining 
lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God. I beseech you, be ready to 
receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from 
the written word of God.” 

Scripture gives no system, but it gives a many-sided life; 
therefore, it is a truism that everyone may find his own 
dogmatics in its pages. The defenders of a Christus pro 
omnibus, a gratia generalis, a universal atonement, may 
prove their proposition by texts, but their anatogonists, 
who teach a Christus pro electis, a gratia particularis, a 
limited atonement, may trace their thesis also to Scripture. 
The fact is the Bible teaches neither the one nor the other; 
it teaches salvation for whosoever believeth in Christ, and 
never takes man as nuda persona, but only as a believer 
or non-believer. Philosophy, aiming at a well worked out 
system, may entangle itself in questions of infra- and 
supralapsarianism, election and reprobation; the Bible 
does not give us a manual on the decrees of God or the 
way of salvation for men in general; it tells us about 
particular men who were saved by faith. So there is a 
personal accent in it, and if dogma loses this personal 
quality it will lead us astray. 

To take one more instance: The principal dogma of the 
German Reformation is justification by faith; a dogma 
that was known not as a dogma but as a vital experience 
—by Paul in his struggle with the Judaists, by Luther in 
his struggle with Rome. The history of the dogma is a 
moving to and fro, a vibration between the analytical and 
the synthetical conception of the righteousness of the 
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sinner who came to faith, but yet remained a sinner. 
Here the touch of life is easily lost, and only in this touch 
does the dogma retain its indeed immeasurable value. 
The correction of a wrong interpretation is already 
implied in the second term “by faith,” as faith is a living 
thing; but in argument its life is often lost sight of and an 
algebraic manner of reasoning prevails. Faith, but faith 
in action only, justifies; this faith alone is the true sacrifice. 
In this matter I feel much indebted to Otto Ritschl, who 
called the attention of readers of his Dogmengeschichte 
des Protestantismus (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1912, chap. 40, 
p. 483ff) to the energetic, theological labours of Flacius, 
who appeared to have a clear insight into the religious, 
soteriological motives and aims of the dogma. Flacius 
called the theologians of his time back from abstract 
reasonings to concrete life, from thin and hollow specula- 
tion to real experience of faith and religion. The prayer 
for remission of sins is the actual moment in which 
justification by faith comes to life. 


Sound doctrine and living dogma—I connected these two 
in the title of this article. The first term occurs in the 
pastoral letters to Timothy and Titus (1 Tim. 1:10; 2 Tim. 
4:3; Titus 1:9; 2:1), where it is varied by similar ones 
such as “wholesome words” (1 Tim. 6:3), “‘sound words” 
(2 Tim. 1:13). In Titus 2:2 the aged men must be “‘sound 
in faith,” and Titus himself must use “‘sound speech.” 
The student of New Testament literature knows very well 
that the use of this expression is one of the arguments 
against the Pauline origin of the epistles. Sound doctrine 
is pure and true doctrine, and heresy is considered as a 
disease. Yet I like the expression because it brings us 
into close contact with life. In the first text a catalogue 
of sins is given, and to complete that catalogue the author 
adds: “If there be any other thing that is contrary to 
sound doctrine.” Perhaps we prefer to say that these 
things are contrary to the life of faith, but yet we may 
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be thankful for the hint that what is contrary to faith is 
also contrary to doctrine. Sound is a quality of living 
beings, it means the same as healthy, and this is the 
criterion of health and soundness of spiritual life, as 
given by the Apostle Paul (Gal. 4:19)—that Christ be 
formed in us. There ought to be a likeness to Christ in 
our own life and in our doctrine; a likeness to Christ also 
in living dogma. Does the living Christ not also stand 
at the door of dogmatic theology and knock, that we may 
hear His voice and open the door to Him? When He 
enters, life enters, and springs the bonds of death, the 
bonds of algebra, and scholasticism, and tradition, that 
once was living but has now been long dead. No man 
seweth a piece of new cloth in an old garment, and no man 
putteth new wine into old bottles. We are writing for the 
man who will indeed and really give us living dogmatics 
according to the needs of this generation. Mere respect 
of the formulas of our forefathers will not do; by saying 
the same things in the same manner we say different 
things, because the age is different and the meaning of 
the words differs. Yet the old problems are the new 
problems still. In Christ are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, and the solution of the problems 
depends on the revealing, the bringing to light these hid- 
den treasures. When we believe in the Holy Ghost we 
believe also in the gradual growth of the knowledge of 
God’s truth. But that truth will never go beyond 
Christ; there is no revelation surpassing the one that is 
given to us in the Son. “The spirit of truth is come; he 
will guide you into all truth; he shall glorify me: for he 
shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you. All 
things that the Father hath are mine, therefore said I, that 
he shall take of mine and shall shew it unto you” (John 
16:13-15). In the first part of this century a controversy 
began as to the finality and the absoluteness of Christian- 
ity; it can never be ended by means of scientific research, 
comparative study or philosophical arguments. The 
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absoluteness not of Christianity but of God’s revelation 
in Christ is a matter of faith only; the Absolute enters 
into our life when Christ enters into our heart. But it is 
a vital question, a question of to be or not to be, to main- 
tain that absoluteness, and in my opinion the struggle of 
our days is the same as it was in the days of the Council of 
Nicaea. It was not a metaphysical but a soteriological 
question that was raised there; it was the great artery of 
Christian life that was menaced; the truth and complete- 
ness of salvation were at stake. But at Nicaea the last 
word was not said; least of all at Chalcedon, with its 
negative terms, was the solution found; perhaps we may 
now go further. The right way is shown by those who 
return from philosophical distinctions to the living Christ. 
Here is the verification of theology discussed by Dr. 
Fairbairn in his book on The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology (7th ed., London, 1897), a really constructive 
study in the age of criticism, and we quite agree with the 
able author that “construction without criticism is sure 
to be invalid; but the criticism which does not either end 
in construction or make it more possible is quite as surely 
without any scientific character or function. Hence, 
though modern criticism, philosophical, literary and 
historical, has made systematic treatises of the old order 
impossible, it has only made a new endeavour at con- 
struction the more necessary” (vii). Then he proceeds 
(vii): “Theology as well as astronomy may be Ptolemaic; 
it is so when the interpreter’s Church, with its creeds 
and traditions, is made the fixed point from which he 
observes and conceives the truth and kingdom of God. 
But theology may also be Copernican; and it is so when 
the standpoint of the interpreter is, as it were, the 
consciousness of Jesus Christ, and this consciousness 
where it is clearest and most defined in the belief as to 
God’s Fatherhood and His own Sonship. Theology in 
the former case is geocentric, in the latter heliocentric; and 
only when the sun is the centre can our planetary beliefs 
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and Churches fall into a system which is made only the 
more complete by varying degrees of distance and dif- 
ferences of orbit.” 


I have but one thing more to add, and that is about the 
personal accent of theology. The Holy Spirit will guide 
us into all truth; He guides ws, that is ourselves, our own 
hearts and lives. It is never His work to blot out the 
personal qualities, but rather to purify and to release the 
same; He verifies, He creates personality. All spiritual 
things are distinguished by that personal character. 
The word of God, spoken by His prophets, is at the same 
time their own word; they did not repeat sounds caught 
up from an unknown sphere, but they were speakers 
themselves, giving utterance to their own experience, 
giving words to the things they had received from God 
and that had passed through their own soul. The words 
of our Lord Himself cannot be understood without His 
figure in the background; the Gospel does not consist of 
necessary truths of the reason hanging in mid-space, nor 
of accidental truths of history, but of the truth of God- 
made history in Jesus Christ Himself. His words are 
true only because He spoke them; they are founded in His 
personality, He is their base and evidence. Christian 
faith has never anything to do with dead matter, and we 
abhor the doctrine of the opus operatwm; faith never is a 
treasure laid up in the storehouse of the heart that it may 
be brought forth in the day of need, specially in the hour of 
death; but it is a power to be grasped every day of life, 
again and anew, with the utmost exertion of the soul; 
prayer has no value at all if it is only a mechanical 
repetition of prayers without the soul of him who prays 
outpouring itself into it; sacrifice means nothing if there 
is no person behind offering it; all confession is void and 
vain and idle unless the confessor stand behind it. There 
is no knowledge of truth without acknowledging it, and 
to acknowledge is to obey. 
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In discussing dogmatic subjects we ought never to 
forget these truisms; in this way only shall we come to 
sound doctrine and living dogma; in this way only may 
stones be made bread and dead formulas will rise again 
as living hymns of adoration. 

Jesus Christ is the resurrection and the life,—even of 
dogmatic theology. 
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Kikuyu Rediviva 
By EuGEne Stock, D.C.L. 


Not, it is to be hoped, the “‘exuberant and sometimes 
eated controversy’’—as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ermed it—which arose in England in the winter of 1913-14. 
Ne certainly do not wish that controversy revived, with 
ll its irrelevance. It is time that “‘Kikuyu’’—which is 
n fact only the name of a barbarian African tribe—should 
ease to be a party flag on one side and a red rag on the 
ther. There are still, no doubt, grave differences of 
ypinion upon certain questions that came to the front at 
hat time; but we will hope that, when the right time 
comes, they will be discussed with more intelligent 
ippreciation of the real issues at stake, and with less 
rielding to the temptation to drag in irrelevant matter. 
They will probably have a prominent place in the delibera- 
jons of next year’s Lambeth Conference; and that 
ugust assembly may be trusted to face them in the right 
pirit. Meanwhile, as there occurred a second Kikuyu 
Sonference last summer, it may be useful to recall the 
acts of the case and the grounds of difference, and also 
Oo give some account of this later gathering and its 
practical results. 

First of all, it is necessary to be clear as to the geog- 
aphy of East Africa, both political and ecclesiastical. 
A line drawn from the coast a little north of Zanzibar, 
n a north-westerly direction, strikes the great lake, the 
Victotia Nyanza,—which is as large as Ireland,—about 
he middle of its eastern shore. That line divides British 
Sast Africa, on the north, from the territories lately 
orming “German East Africa” on the south. Eccle- 
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siastically, British East Africa is—so far as the Anglican 
Church is concerned—in the diocese of Mombasa; while 
the “German” districts are partly in the same diocese, 
and partly in that of Zanzibar. The Zanzibar dio- 
cese, and two others further south, are the field of the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa; and Mombasa 
diocese, and the diocese of Uganda further to the north- 
west, are a field of the Church Missionary Society. In 
respect of “Kikuyu,” we are mainly concerned with the 
diocese of Mombasa, but its neighbours, Zanzibar and 
Uganda, come into the story. 

It is essential to a clear understanding of the Kikuyl 
question to bear in mind a certain marked difference 
between British East Africa and Uganda. The fact that 
the Uganda Railway runs right across British East Africa 
often leads to misconception. Incidents on the railway 
are alluded to in the newspapers as “in Uganda.” One 
might as well say that a place on the Brighton Railway 
was “in Brighton.” In fact, the Uganda Railway does 
not touch Uganda at all. It ends, at present, at Port 
Florence, on the Victoria Nyanza, and the traveller 
embarks there in a steamer to cross the Lake to Uganda. 

Now as mission-fields, Uganda and British East Africa 
are quite different in one important respect. In Uganda 
there are only the Anglican (C.M.S.) Mission and two 
Roman Catholic Missions. In British East Africa there 
are likewise Anglican (C.M.S.) and Roman Missions; 
but there are also several other Missions representing 
other Christian communions. This difference lies at the 
root of the Kikuyu question. In a pagan country it is 
highly desirable that the converts to Christianity should 
be as little as possible perplexed by differences of teaching. 
At all events it is obviously a good thing if, whenever they 
move about within their own country, they should find 
themselves welcomed by other Christians as members of 
the same body, and able to join in their worship. Now,. 
in Uganda, it is a pity that there should be two Churches: 
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but this is far better than half a dozen; and as in that 
country there are now more than a quarter of a million 
professing Christians, neither the Anglican nor the Roman 
converts have any difficulty in finding their own fellow 
Church people respectively. The fact that there are only 
two Churches has greatly helped the deliverance of the 
people from pagan superstitions and has built up a strong 
barrier against the advance of Islam from the Mohamme- 
dans further north. Of course, if all the Christians were 
one Church, its power would be still greater. But in 
British East Africa, with eight or nine Missions of dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical connections, progress is much slower, 
and the comparatively small bodies of converts have had 
no common Church life. This is keenly felt to be a great 
disadvantage as compared with Uganda; and the mis- 
sionaries have not unnaturally asked the question, Is 
there no remedy? And, if a complete remedy is hopeless, 
could there be a partial one? 

In the consideration of this question it is a regrettable 
but undeniable fact that any united action of Roman and 
non-Roman Missions is not within the range of practical 
politics, seeing that it would only be possible on the basis 
of absolute submission of the latter to the former. We 
have to face this fact, however deeply we may deplore it. 
But ought it to bar all other efforts? The Anglican and 
Presbyterian and Methodist and other Missions saw no 
reason why they should not try to reproduce the religious 
position of Uganda so far as their different circumstances 
would allow. But how far was this possible? One 
Church being out of the question, could it be arranged 
that there should be only two? Here again the answer, 
necessarily, was No. For the various Missions represent 
various Churches at home, and are responsible to them 
severally. So the different missionary leaders, in their 
preliminary informal communications, and the United Con- 
ference itself when it met at Kikuyu in 1913, agreed that 
one (non-Roman) Church was, for the time, impossible. 
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For the time. Every one will hope that one day there 
will be one united Church of East Africa (or at most two), 
with its own ministry, and constitution, and corporate 
worship and work. So, too, we hope for other mission- 
fields, for India and China and Japan. Obviously, Home 
Reunion would at once make this easy; but even apart from 
Home Reunion, it is probable that when the indigenous 
Churches in any country are well established,—“‘self-sup- 
porting, self-governing, self-extending,”—and without the 
parental care of our Home Churches—necessary and valua- 
ble as this is meanwhile,—there will be a strong tendency 
to union; not, of course to uniformity, but to visible and 
organized union. But during the period of dependence 
upon Missions from the Home Churches this is not prac- 
ticable. Nevertheless, could nothing be done to ease the 
situation in British East Africa? After much deliberation 
and prayer, the Kikuyu Conference of 1913 produced a 
tentative ‘“‘scheme of federation”; not, be it carefully 
observed, between different Churches, but between dif- 
ferent Missions. That is to say, leaving aside the question 
of a future united indigenous Church, it was agreed to aim 
at a modus vivend: during the preparatory missionary 
period. In fact, some arrangements for mutual con- 
venience had been made previously, touching such matters 
as native marriages and other customs, and linguistic 
questions involving tentative translations of portions of 
Scripture, ete.; but these did not affect ecclesiastical 
relations. 

The “basis of Federation” consisted in (a) “the loyal 
acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as supreme rule of 
faith and practice,” and of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds “as a general expression of fundamental Christian 
belief’; (6) “recognition of common membership”; (c) 
“regular administration of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper by the outward signs as commanded by Christ’; 
(d) “‘a common form of Church organization,” practically 
the formation of local Church Councils on the lines 
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adopted in Uganda. Further, the federated Missions 
were to encourage “similar forms and usages in public 
worship,’ and a pattern of liturgical service was append- 
ed, following the general lines of the Anglican Prayer- 
book, but of a simple character such as is aimed at in 
many mission-hall services at home. Then, ‘for the 
present,” “all recognized ministers in their own Churches” 
were to be “welcomed as visitors to preach in other 
Churches”; and certain rules were suggested for the 
native ministry. The “common membership” mentioned 
above as one of the “fundamental” provisions was ex- 
plained in a memorandum by Bishop Willis of Uganda 
as membership, not of this or that particular body, but 
of the “Holy Catholic Church of Christ” which comprises 
all duly baptized persons. Certain rules were suggested 
for instruction and probation of candidates for baptism. 
“Spiritual hospitality” was to be offered by each Mission 
to converts of other Missions; that is, they would be 
welcomed, in each case, at the Lord’s Table. 

This scheme was agreed to by the four principal (non- 
Roman) Missions in British East Africa, those of the 
(Anglican) Church Missionary Society, the (Presbyterian) 
Established Church of Scotland, the United Methodist 
Church and the Africa Inland Mission, an inter-denomi- 
national body with bases in both Great Britain and the 
United States, subject to the approval of their respective 
Home Churches or Societies. Four smaller Missions did 
not see their way to accept it. All the missionaries, how- 
ever, joined in expressions of thankfulness and hope; 
and all united in a farewell Communion Service. This 
was held in the Scottish mission church at Kikuyu, 
which is in the district of that Mission. Dr. Arthur, the 
missionary in charge, with great generosity asked the 
Anglican Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa to arrange 
the service; and Bishop Peel of Mombasa conducted it 
in accordance with Anglican usage. 

Probably the Conference and its scheme would have 
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led to further friendly negotiations, and presently to 
provisional, perhaps partial, adoption, but for a sudden 
protest against it by Bishop Weston of Zanzibar. Dr. 
Weston is a devoted missionary, honoured for his fervent 
spirit by all sections of Anglican Churchmen. His diocese 
being contiguous to the diocese of Mombasa, he felt himself 
to some extent compromised by the proceedings at 
Kikuyu, particularly by the united Communion Service. 
He was troubled at the time by other tendencies in the 
Church, and felt it his duty to appeal to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury touching three incidents that had lately 
occurred. The Kikuyu Conference was one of the three; 
with the others we are not now concerned. 

The result was, as we all know, a quite unexpected but 
vehement controversy, which for a few weeks occupied 
a large space in the English press. But scarcely any of 
the controversialists on either side took any account of 
the circumstances of the Missions in British East Africa, 
nor did they stoop even to notice the practical steps 
proposed with a view to minimizing the evils in a vast 
pagan country of the divisions of Christendom. The dis- 
cussion was, so to speak, switched off the rails of mis- 
sionary comity, and started on the quite different track 
of the esse or bene esse of Episcopacy and similar questions. 
But there were some more responsible authorities who 
gave the real subject thoughtful examination. The 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Lang) referred to “Kikuyu” as 
“an extremely interesting and useful experiment in mis- 
sionary policy.” Dr. A. C. Headlam (now Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford) presented an able survey of 
the whole subject in the Church Quarterly Review. Dr. 
Scott Holland (his predecessor in that office) discussed 
it in a spirit generous to both sides in the Commonwealth. 
The Bishop of Madras (Dr. Whitehead) printed the whole 
scheme in his diocesan magazine, affirming that it did 
not differ in principle from what had long been done in 
India. 
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Meanwhile the Archbishop of Canterbury referred the 
whole question to the consideration of the Central Con- 
sultative Body set up by the Lambeth Conference, which 
comprises bishops from abroad as well as some of those 
at home, India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 
West Indies, etc., being represented on it. This Body met 
in July, 1914, just before the outbreak of the war, and 
when no one dreamed of the tremendous events impend- 
ing. In due course its report was presented to the Arch- 
bishop. The bishops expressed “hearty appreciation” 
of the “main object” of the Kikuyu Conference, while 
deprecating the use of so strong a word as “‘Federation.” 
They advised the reference of the chief subjects to the 
next Lambeth Conference, but not the postponement 
until then of all the “suggestions for common action.” 
“Many, probably most of these,” might be “carried out 
by the method of mutual agreement.’ On three points 
the bishops enlarged. (1) They saw “no essential diff- 
culty” in “‘a minister or lay person not of our own Com- 
munion”’ being invited to “address our people,” provided 
that the bishop was “‘satisfied as to his qualifications.” 
(2) The “admission to Holy Communion in Anglican 
churches of communicants belonging to other denomina- 
tions’ was “eminently a matter’ for the individual 
bishop’s discretion, “especially, though not exclusively, 
in the mission field.” (3) As to an Anglican convert 
being “encouraged or even expected” to communicate in 
a non-episcopal church, which, said the bishops, “seemed 
to be implied,” they “‘could not regard any such arrange- 
ments as consistent with the principles of the Church of 
England.” Then, on the question of the open Commun- 
ion Service at Kikuyu following the Conference, they 
‘desired to abstain from any expression of judgment about 
it.” They could “well believe that for the purity of its 
motive, and for the love that was in it, it was acceptable 
to Him to Whom it was offered, and Whom its participants 
united to adore’; but they added that “any attempt to 
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treat it as a precedent, or to encourage habitual action 
of the kind, must be held to be inconsistent with principles 
accepted by the Church of England.” 

The War naturally interfered with the Archbishop’s 
own consideration of this Report and of the whole ques- 
tion; but at Easter, 1915, he issued his “Statement.” 
It began by indicating the nature of the problem, viz., 
how to reconcile the general desire that the Christians 
gathered out of heathenism should not be permanently 
separated denominationally, as we are, with the fact 
that they have received the Christian Faith “along dif- 
ferent channels of transmission,” the characteristics of 
which channels “have become familiar to, and perhaps 
loved by, the several groups of converts.” “How,” 
asked the Archbishop, “‘are these two elements in the 
problem—the steadying desire for a genuinely African 
Church in days to come, and the existing loyalty to de- 
nominational systems and traditions—to be reconciled?” 
Then he quoted from the utterances of successive Lambeth 
Conferences in 1888, 1897, 1908, expressing both desire 
and purpose to seek opportunities of friendly conference 
with other Churches and denominations with a view to 
the promotion of unity. ‘The waste of force in the mis- 
sion field,’ said the Evangelical Letter of 1908, “‘calls 
aloud for unity”; and, ‘““We must constantly desire, not 
compromise but comprehension, not uniformity but 
unity.” The Archbishop accordingly concurred with the 
Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda that “Kikuyu” was 
“an honest attempt to interpret . . . the spirit and inten- 
tion of the Lambeth Conference in regard to closer co- 
operation in the mission field with the only Churches with 
which such co-operation is at present possible.’ He ob- 
jected, however, like the Consultative Body, to the term 
“Federation,” as going beyond what “one section of a great 
Communion” should do of itself without full consultation 
with other sections. “Could Devonshire,” he asked, “be 
federated with Normandy, without thereby compromising 
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England?” ‘“‘Co-operation’’ he would encourage, but “Fed- 
eration” required ‘a sanction more than local’’; and there- 
fore the matter must be referred to the next Lambeth 
Conference. 

Further, the Archbishop took up the three points 
noticed by the Consultative Body. (1) He agreed with 
them about the preaching: “I see no reason to restrict 
the freedom of a bishop in the mission field as to those 
whom he may invite to address his people, or as to the 
sanction which may be given to a priest or deacon of his 
diocese to address, in their own buildings, on due invita- 
tion given, Christians who belong to other denomina- 
tions.” (2) Also as regards occasional admission of such 
Christians to our Holy Communion: “In my opinion a 
diocesan bishop acts rightly in sanctioning”? such ad- 
mission, ““when circumstances seem to call for it”; and 
he added that abundant testimony to “‘the need, the work- 
ableness, and the advantage of such ordered liberty” was 
borne in many parts of the world. (3) But he considered 
that this “ordered liberty” in no way implied ‘“‘a corre- 
sponding readiness to bid the members of our Church, 
when temporarily isolated, seek the Holy Communion at 
the hands of any Christian minister, though not episco- 
pally ordained,” “to whatsoever denomination or system 
he belonged.” This would be “gravely to misapprehend 
the position and to run the risk of creating serious confu- 
sion.” This, in view of the carefully chosen words 
“bid,” “any Christian minister,” “whatever denomina- 
tion,” falls short of the decided opinion of the Consulta- 
tive Body; and the Archbishop refrains from explicitly 
endorsing their opinion that what “seemed to be implied” 
was “inconsistent with the principles of the Church of 
England.” So also he refrained from charging with a 
similar inconsistency the united Communion Service; 
but while using sympathetic language about it, he con- 
sidered that we should “act rightly in abstaining at 
present from such services,” because they would be 
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supposed to “inaugurate a new policy or initiate a new 
plan of intercommunion,” when “nothing of the sort was 
intended at Kikuyu.” 

There the matter rested, waiting for the next Lambeth 
Conference, so far as the Church at home was concerned. 
But the war necessitated the postponement of that gath- 
ering of Anglican bishops, and it is only now happily 
fixed for 1920. Meanwhile, after waiting three more 
years (five years from the Kikuyu of 1913), the Missions 
were constrained to go forward with their plans, so far 
as the Anglicans could do so in full submission to the 
Archbishop’s provisional statement; and another Kikuyu 
Conference was held in July, 1918. It is this occurrence | 
that has rendered it desirable to give, in this article, a 
summary of the actual history. 


This second Conference, of July, 1918, was larger and 
more important than the one five years before. More 
than one hundred persons attended. The majority were 
connected with the various Missions, but leading govern- 
ment officials from Nairobi, the capital (about twenty 
miles off), and settlers and others, were also welcomed; 
among them the Government Director of Education, 
who took an important part in the discussions on that 
subject. The Acting Governor of British East Africa 
was only prevented attending by indisposition. Another 
very welcome guest was the Bishop of Zanzibar himself, 
who responded cordially to the Bishop of Mombasa’s 
invitation to him to come and represent his own point of 
view. It must be added that the Bishop of Mombasa 
was not the same individual as had officiated at the Com- 
munion Service in 1913. Dr. Peel had died, deeply la- 
mented. He had been C. M. S. Secretary at Bombay 
before he was in Africa; and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had now appointed as his successor the holder of 
that same office in India, the Rev. R. S. Heywood. 

The Church of Scotland was again the host. On the 
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previous Sunday Dr. Arthur conducted the morning ser- 
vice as a Presbyterian, and in the evening he requested 
two C. M. 5S. missionaries to give them an Anglican ser- 
vice. Throughout the week devotional meetings were 
held, in which the Bishop of Zanzibar took part as well 
as the two other bishops. At one of them Dr. Arthur 
gave an account of a Carrier Corps in the German East 
Africa campaign, composed of 1900 young Africans from 
the C. M. S., Scottish and Africa Inland Missions, with 
a few Roman Catholics, under eight missionaries and 
several native headmen. They had joined in Christian 
worship together during their term of service, and were 
eagerly hoping for some kind of united Church. 

At the Conference itself, Bishop Heywood, being new 
to Africa, yielded the chair to Bishop Willis of Uganda. 
The Rey. R. T. Worthington, of the United Methodist 
Mission, acted as Secretary. Proposals were submitted, 
not for a Federation, but for an Alliance, the latter word 
being regarded as not open to the objections urged 
against the former. In form the new constitution was 
differently arranged from that of 1913, but its substance 
was much the same. There were, however, new features. 
In particular it was agreed “To recognize the status of 
every Christian which is assigned to him by the branch 
of the Church of Christ to which he belongs’; but 
appended to this were the following four notes, two of 
which express the limitations recognized by the Bishops 
of Mombasa and Uganda as preventing the intercom- 
munion which the scheme of 1913 had contemplated: 


(a). This refers to the position of a catechumen, or of a baptized 
or communicant member of some branch of the Church of Christ 
in connection with the allied societies. 

(b). While earnestly desiring such a measure of unity that full 
intercommunion between the members of the allied missions may 
become possible, we recognize that in existing conditions, such inter- 
communion between Episcopal and non-Episcopal missions is not 
yet possible. P : 

(c). The Bishops of the two dioceses concerned in the Alliance 
realize the dangers to which native converts are exposed through 
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isolation. They deeply regret that it is impossible in the present cir- 
cumstances to bid the members of their Church to seek the Holy 
Communion at the hands of ministers not episcopally ordained. But 
they will be grateful for such spiritual help as it may be possible for 
other missions to give to those who may be, for the time, isolated 
from the ministration of their own Church. ey . 

(d). The responsible authorities of the allied missions will welcome 
as guests to their communion any communicant member of the allied 
missions for whom the ministrations of his own Church are for the 
time inaccessible, and as to whose moral and spiritual fitness they are 
satisfied, provided always that no obligation shall rest on any such 
member to avail himself of this liberty. 

The proposed Constitution was adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of the four Missions before named, and also, 
on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society, by its 
agent, Mr. Roome. In view of the fact that there were 
a few other small Missions which did not feel able to join 
the Alliance officially, clauses were added inviting them 
nevertheless to conform “as far as possible in each case” 
to the general principles and arrangements of the Alliance, 
and undertaking to treat them on the same lines of mis- 
sionary comity. The Friends’ Mission, for instance, is 
in hearty general sympathy with the Alliance, though 
naturally it could not adopt a scheme in which the two 
Sacraments are a condition of membership. One very 
important step was the elimination, at the expressed 
wish of the European officials and settlers, of the word 
“Native” as applied to the future Church of East Africa, 
—a striking and welcome token of their confidence in 
the work of Missions, and their realization of the true 
principle that “the United Church must be the Church 
of all nationalities alike, each contributing its share to the 
work of the one Body of Christ.” A good feature of the 
gathering was that besides the scheme of Alliance, which 
specially interested the Missions concerned, other more 
general questions, of educational and medical work, mar- 
riages, etc., were discussed by the whole assembly, in- 
cluding the visitors; and a resolution of thanks was 
passed for the general invitation issued, in which the 
“unofficial visitors” “weleomed the opportunity thus 
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afforded of expressing their deep interest in the missionary 
work among the nations of their adopted land.” 

One other feature calls for separate notice. Not only 
was the presence of the Bishop of Zanzibar warmly wel- 
comed, but he was invited to lay before the Conference 
a scheme of his own for its consideration. He had in 
fact, four or five years previously, after he had satisfied his 
conscience by sending his protest to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, issued proposals for mutual co-operation on 
the part of all the Missions. He now went further, and 
submitted a scheme, not for an Alliance of independent 
Missions, but for a definitely united Church. It is due 
to him that his proposals should be subjoined: 


1. The acceptance of the fact of Christ’s one Church, the brother- 
hood of all Christians, into which we all enter by baptism. 
ae poe acceptance of the Church’s Book, the Holy Bible, as God’s 

ord. 

3. The acceptance of the Church’s Creeds, the expression of the 
universal faith. 

4. The acceptance of the fact that Episcopacy has always existed, 
and is to-day in possession of the far greater part of Christendom. 

5. Episcopacy need not involve us in a monarchical, diocesan epis- 
copate. Many bishops may serve one local Church. The bishops 
should be freely elected, and should rule with the clergy and laity. 
Nor is it essential that we hold any one view of Episcopacy on the 
doctrinal side, provided the fact of its existence, and continuance, be 
admitted. 

6. Non-episcopal bodies accepting Episcopacy would remain in 
full exercise of their own constitutions, working parallel with the 
present Episcopal churches. 

7. The acceptance of the principle of Sacramental Grace. The 
Gospel Sacraments, so called, to be used by all, and all bodies to admit 
the liberty of Christians to those other rites that the Bishop himself 
calls Sacraments. He pointed out that the laying-on of hands follows 
on baptism. 

8. The acceptance of the principle of Church Discipline and 
Absolution, each body to decide how the Absolution be pronounced, 
whether before the whole people or in private, and how the preceding 
confession be made. 

9. The acceptance of the principle of Corporate Worship, each body 
using the form and matter of Baptism, and a valid form of Consecra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Holy Communion. In the rest, both in 
administering Sacraments and in other times of worship, each body 
to be left entirely free. 


Mr. Roome, of the Bible Society, from whose interesting 
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account of the Conference (Life of Faith, Oct. 9, 1918) I 
have latterly borrowed, further says: 


The Bishop assured the Conference that if the non-Episcopal 
bodies would accept some such proposals as these, and consent to 
some Episcopal consecration and ordination, so as to enable them to 
minister—by invitation—in Episcopal churches, he for his part would 
gladly come before any of their congregations, and accept any form 
of popular recognition. He could not move from his own position, 
or allow doubt to be cast upon his ministerial authority received by 
ordination and consecration. But if the Church’s forms were held to 
be weak on the side of popular recognition, he would not refuse 
whatever the other bodies thought to be necessary to make his minis- 
try among them acceptable. This he could do in good faith, since our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who desires a united Church, knows the thoughts 
and motives of our hearts. He laid great stress upon freedom in wor- 
ship, and did not hide from the Conference the wide tolerance it must 
exercise if it desired to include Zanzibar Diocese in its scheme of 
reunion.” 

To give full consideration to Bishop Weston’s proposals 
the Conference adjourned, and they were discussed sep- 
arately by the different Missions. When the full meeting 
was resumed, the Rev. C. E. Hurlburt, Director of the 
Africa Inland Mission, explained at length the reasons 
why the non-episcopal Churches could not accept the 
Bishop’s proposals. Apart from the particular reasons 
set forth by him, it is clear that acceptance of them by a 
conference of missionaries would have been uwlira vires. 
Such a body could not form a Church, or settle the 
grave ecclesiastical questions involved. On the other 
hand, what the Conference did do was clearly within its 
power. The Anglicans, led by Bishops Willis and Hey- 
wood, carefully kept within the limits indicated by both 
the Consultative Body and the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and the Presbyterians and Methodists acted with the full 
approval of their Churches at home, and indeed were 
only precluded by the Anglican limits from going further. 
The signatories of the adopted constitution thus expressed 
in writing their sense of the necessarily imperfect result 
of their deliberations: 


“In setting our hands to this Constitution, we, the representatives 
of the Allied Societies, being profoundly convinced, for the sake of 
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our common Lord and of those African Christians to whom our 
controversies are, as yet unknown, of the need for a united Church 
in British East Africa, earnestly entreat the home authorities to take 
such steps as may be necessary, in consultation with the Churches 
concerned, to remove the difficulties which at present make this 
ideal impossible. In the meantime, we adopt the Basis of Alliance, 
not as the ideal, but as the utmost possible in view of our present 
unhappy divisions, and the members of the Alliance pledge themselves 
not to rest until they can all share one ministry.” 

In accordance with the Notes to the Basis of Alliance 
already quoted, which recognize that ‘full intercom- 
munion” between Episcopal and non-episcopal Mis- 
sions is “not yet possible,’’ there was to the deep regret 
of most of those present no united Communion Service 
at the close of the Conference, such as had so happily 
followed in 1913. Nothing could more plainly show the 
desire of the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa to defer 
to the utmost to the doubts expressed by the Consultative 
Body and (less strongly) by the Archbishop. That Com- 
munion of 1913 was administered by an Anglican Bishop 
in the Anglican form. But the building used was a Presby- 
terian Church (the only one available), which one would 
have supposed was at least as suitable as a hut in a jungle 
or the deck of a liner; and a number of Christians not 
connected with the Anglican Church were invited to 
partake. That was all. There was no question of the 
“validity” of a sacrament administered by ministers not 
ordained by bishops. And yet that sacrament could not 
be repeated; and in 1918 all were shut off from a Table 
which after all is the Lord’s Table and not man’s. 

But although the Communion of 1913 had been objected 
to on quite minor grounds, it is true that the great ques- 
tion of the “validity”? of the sacrament lies behind. For 
one thing, if such services became common, it is obvious 
that Anglican bishops or ministers could not always claim 
to officiate; others would of course have their turn. For 
another thing, the original scheme of 1913 had distinctly 
contemplated the attendance of Anglican Christians at 
other communion services when in the districts of other 
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Missions. I do not wish in this article to discuss on my 
own account the grave questions involved; but I do wish 
to call attention to one fact which seems to have 
been forgotten by almost all those who have engaged in 
the controversy. It will be remembered that the condi- 
tions laid down for intercommunion with the Anglican 
Church in the famous ‘Lambeth Quadrilateral” of 1888 
were four in number, v7z., (1) the Holy Scriptures, (2) 
the Nicene Creed, (3) the two Sacraments, (4) the Historie 
Episcopate. The general impression has always been that 
the fourth condition is the only one which hinders reunion; 
and the fact I draw attention to is this, that at the 
Lambeth Conference of 1908, the special Committee of 
fifty-seven bishops on Reunion and Intercommunion 
stated in its Report that the Presbyterian Churches, 
‘wherever they have held closely to their traditions and 
professed standards of faith and government,” “satisfy 
the first three of the four conditions of an approach to re- 
union” expressed in the “‘Quadrilateral.’’ Now the third 
condition is the “ministering” of the two Sacraments. 
But if “an episcopally-ordained priest is necessary for a 
valid Eucharist,’ as is constantly affirmed, how is a 
Presbyterian to minister it? Yet the Bishops at Lambeth 
expressly say that the Presbyterians “‘satisfy”’ the third 
condition, which can only mean that they can “‘minister” 
“a valid Eucharist.” One naturally exclaims, “‘Q. E. D.!” 

So if Dr. Arthur, the head of the Church of Scotland 
Mission at Kikuyu, had officiated at a Communion Ser- 
vice in his church during or after the Conference, it would 
at least have been a “valid Eucharist,” that is to say, a 
true Lord’s Supper as instituted by our Lord. This, we 
all know, would be fiercely disputed by a large section of 
Anglicans; yet it is the plain meaning of the Report of 
the fifty-seven bishops at Lambeth in 1908. Of course 
their statement does not cover the case of any other de- 
nomination. It does not say that a Congregationalist or 
a Methodist minister “‘satisfies’’ the condition. Nor does 
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it in any way limit the right of a particular Church to 
make rules for its own people, as the Church of England 
does in making Confirmation (or readiness and desire for 
it) the door to Holy Communion and in confining the 
right to celebrate to men in priest’s orders. Nevertheless 
it does really concede the whole point of the great contro- 
versy. The one question is, Can the Holy Communion 
as instituted by our Lord be ministered by a man not 
episcopally ordained? The unmistakable answer of the 
fifty-seven bishops is, Yes. 

The Lambeth Conference, deferred owing to the war, 
is to meet in 1920. It will have to face this question, 
which is the fundamental question that involves all 
schemes of Intercommunion and Reunion. What will 
they say? We may well be all praying that heavenly 
wisdom may be granted to them. Domine diriga Episco- 
pos. 


Q75 


The Reconciliation of Freedom 
and Religion 
By T. R. Giover, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


When St. Paul tells us that “Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty” (2 Cor. 3:17), he says what is 
all against etymology. Etymology is sometimes right, 
but it often is not. More often still a word makes its own 
meaning for itself out of the company which it keeps, and 
forgets all about its origin. The older etymologists, 
however, connected the word “religion”? with the verb 
that meant to bind, not to loose. Indeed a great anthro- 
pologist of to-day, the French Jew, Salomon Reinach, has 
defined religion as “‘a collection of scruples which impede 
the free exercise of our faculties.” That is a charmingly 
simple definition; but it is rather what he would wish us to 
think of religion than anything else. We must remember 
that a definition may be a war cry or a slander, and that 
we have to look at the man who makes it and at his purpose 
as well as at the definition itself. Other thinkers take a 
profounder view of religion. ‘“‘Man,” writes Professor 
Gilbert Murray, “is imprisoned in the external present; 
and what we call a man’s religion is, to a great extent, the 
thing that offers him a secret and permanent means of 
escape from that prison, a breaking of the prison walls 
which leaves him standing, of course, still in the present, 
but in a present so enlarged and enfranchised that it 
becomes not a prison, but a free world.’ Similarly, 
Professor Cairns writes: ‘Religion is, fundamentally, on 
the human side, man’s protest and appeal to the Supreme 
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against the sorrows, indignities, and sins of this present 
world. It is the endeavour of man, through that appeal, 
to unite himself with the life of that unseen and ruling 
world, and so to win the power from it to dominate and 
transmute the life of time.” Historically, this is the truer 
view. Primitive religion, when it has outlived its time, 
grows to be very like magic and is a limitation upon man’s 
mind and action; but in every really living community 
thought and religion have always interacted on each 
other. How could it be otherwise? In essence the relig- 
ious life is the deepest life of all, for the most fundamental 
thing in man is his relation of himself and of all the world 
to God, so that thought will be the very essence of religion. 

Yet those who say that religion and thought are an- 
tagonistic, and point to the Christian Church and to the 
other religions for proof of what they say, have a certain 
case. For there are a great many men and women who 
realize the need of religion as they call it, but who use 
religion merely as an anodyne against the troubles of 
life, or as a protection against God. They want “salva- 
tion,’ something definite and certain, a final settlement 
with God, conceiving of it as something like a patent 
medicine to be swallowed as presented rather than a 
prescription to be weighed out and made up. There are 
others who mean to base their lives on religion, but resent 
the labour of thought, who like things settled and done 
with, laws laid down and needing only to be carried out, 
who do not count thought a duty or a necessity. They 
want a simple Gospel, “the old, old story,” forgetful 
that the heart of “‘the old, old story” is only reached when 
it is daily a new surprise. Others lean to ritual on aes- 
thetic grounds or from sentiment, and a great many 
through sheer force of habit; and some of them, if only 
there is enough symbol, are not very anxious as to what 
the symbol means—the danger seems inseparable from 
symbolism. But, above all, there is a class for whom 
Truth is a static thing, something of which they feel “you 
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know what it is and there it is,” as if “the faith once 
delivered unto the saints” (Jude 3) were a set of proposi- 
tions as definite and dead as the multiplication table, as 
if “faith” were not rather an instinct to explore God, to 
know the heights and depths of Christ, to track out the 
great spiritual purpose behind all existence. 

There is always disaster where thought and religion are 
alienated. It is not infrequent, and in the history of men 
it has always been happening. The religious stand on one 
side and the speculative on the other, with a good deal of 
mutual contempt. It is always bad for society where 
that occurs. It means that truth and religion are con- 
ceived as things apart. “The Church,” some one has said, 
‘is thought of as feminine; the world is not as much 
afraid of it as of Ramsay Macdonald.” Society depends 
on movement and improvement. The Roman Empire 
fell because it became all bureaucracy; there were no new 
tools and no new ideas. Freedom is the necessary condi- 
tion of reaching higher stages of life and thought; and if 
the Church manage to get the reputation for missing this 
conception, men react against it. It is not in the 
Christian religion alone, it is more elsewhere in fact, 
that men have come to believe that if one examines too 
closely into religion, all confidence in it goes; that it is 
all right, so long as one does not touch it and does not 
examine it, but that to ask questions is dangerous to 
faith. But the prevalence, real or supposed, of this fear 
among Christian teachers has provoked the definition 
of faith as “believing what you know to be untrue.”” We 
deserve that taunt when we are shy of thought. That 
mood is not faith; it is doubt. In some of the most 
religious spirits of antiquity, as of to-day, and in every 
religion, we find that inherent scepticism; and the honest 
and the candid and the good say: “If that is religion, let 
us have none of it.” James Hope Moulton writes in his 
last book: “If our first duty to the Past is to remember, 
our second duty is to forget.”” We have to forget, and we 
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have to explore. We have to be dissatisfied with our 
range in truth. We have to move onward. All men who 
know and love truth, know that; and what can they 
think of a Christian Church, where that spirit is suspect? 


I 


When we ask the mind of Jesus upon the question, he 
is, as always, abundantly clear. The sentence, attri- 
buted in the Fourth Gospel (8:32) to Jesus, “The truth 
shall make you free,” is, like some of those other sayings 
in that book, rather an extraordinarily vivid summary of 
the whole teaching and spirit of Jesus than an actual 
quotation. If he did not say it—well! he lived it; his 
eyes flashed: “The truth shall make you free.” The 
Fourth Gospel lays a- great deal of stress on knowledge— 
more than we generally allow to it, though we are apt to 
attribute to Jesus, in our lazy way, an omniscience, which 
takes a great deal of the meaning out of his whole story. 
Omniscience may be an inert thing. One imagines that 
the writers of dictionaries are omniscient; and the most 
omniscient people we meet have often very little mind 
at all. What we find in the historical Jesus is a much 
greater thing than omniscience; it is freedom of mind. 
With this freedom Jesus has an infinite capacity for in- 
terest in things and people, and in the human mind and 
its manifold relations to God. Interest was with him a 
habit. He recognized the necessity of inquiry which 
Nature—or, he would have said, God—implants in men. 
He saw and he understood the men who ask, who seek, 
who knock. He promises that there will be answer and 
there will be opening. He recognizes the possibility of a 
man’s ‘‘whole body being full of light.”’ It is an extraor- 
dinary phrase, resting, it would seem, on optical theories 
which are not ours. One’s flashlight in the dark streets 
of wartime, how it lighted up what one wanted to see, yes, 
and a great deal else! Suppose one’s whole body had 
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such a quality, that one moved through the world as— 
can one say it?—a kind of incarnated and_ personal 
X-ray, that wherever one was, the secrets of things stood 
out; is not that something of what Jesus suggests here? 
“As when the lamp with its flash lightens thee,” are his 
words (Luke 11:36). Can we imagine that Jesus, who 
thought in pictures and spoke in pictures, used that 
phrase, ‘‘a whole body full of light,’”’ in the lazy way in 
which we read it, and with no idea in his mind? “There 
is nothing hid,” he says, “that shall not be known.” 
“Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the King- 
dom of God.” The whole wide realm of God, full of 
wonder—‘‘to you,” he says, “it is given to see your way 
through all that.” I think he fairly recognized the 
progressive character of truth. Quite a number of his 
parables turn on the idea of growth, of progress and 
expansion, of life enlarging itself. 

Look again at the absence of quotation from his speech, 
at his steady reference of everything to fact, especially 
to the spiritual fact. It is plain what are the evidences 
of Jesus. Least of all in the sphere of religion does Jesus 
tolerate the traditional and the second-hand. What 
has he to say for himself? His answer is: ““What weather 
will it be tomorrow? How do you know? How do you 
get into the way of knowing? By assimilating things 
that you hardly notice. You have an eye for the weather, 
then; and when you have an eye for the spiritual,” Jesus 
says, “you will recognize the value of spiritual evidences, 
you will know.”” Knowledge is a thing of perspective and 
scale; and Jesus had the genius that seizes the fact with 
meaning. Of course, truth is not so much an intel- 
lectual thing altogether as a moral thing. If there is 
falsity in our minds, we never see the truth. How should 
we? Jesus had the most penetrating sincerity of mind, 
and the intolerance of falsity that goes with it. He 
would have none of men’s “Good Master” talk. He 
cured his followers for a century or more of compliments. 
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He used direct and simple language; he might almost 
have read Wordsworth on “the language used by men.” 
There is little of time-mark in his speech; his style is 
free from the flaws of the day, because it is the product of 
his own mind. Honesty of mind, first, and the honest 
use of words—none the less honest for being alive—and 
then there is a chance to see things. 

Jesus avows that he came into the world to do the very 
opposite of what we conceive to be the purpose and 
object of the Church. He came, not to make everybody 
of one mind, but to launch divisions of thought. Micah’s 
words will be fulfilled; families will be divided where he 
comes; some will go this way and some that, and the 
divisions will be fierce (Micah 7:6). He came “‘to set 
fire to the world.” I have never seen a forest fire, but 
I have seen the effects of one—a suggestive sight that 
stirs the imagination. Jesus pictures himself as the 
author of a forest fire sweeping irresistibly over the world 
and changing everything. What a picture of himself he 
draws, creating divisions, unsettling men, driving them 
this way and driving them that way—inaugurating all 
the friction and all the stimulus that comes when men of 
different minds handle truth in earnest! He saw all 
this, and summed up the whole story in that parable of 
the leaven—disturbance, disorder, bubbles, and broken 
bubbles. Some people think the Church’s history is a 
succession of broken bubbles. Very well, but what makes 
them, and what breaks them? What bursts the old 
wine-skins? What makes the seed bear thirty fold? 
Jesus believes in that fierce, strenuous, wild, discordant, 
adventurous creature, life. ‘“‘Fear not, little flock,” he 
says, “it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” But there is more than a hint, in another 
saying, that you must be “violent,” as the Authorized 
Version renders it, a man of drastic mind and forceful 
action, if you want to capture it and hold it. ‘“The truth 
shall make you free’’—dreadfully free! And when he has 
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linked the kingdom of God with all this upheaval, he is 
represented as saying to us: “My peace I give unto you,” 
and: “Ye shall find rest unto your souls.” That he is 
not contradicting himself, will be the verdict of the type 
that Jesus loves; it is to be the life of adventure in a new 
world, the life of intellectual battle and spiritual peace. 

He is in vivid contrast with the world in which he 
found himself. The stricter Stoics of that day practically 
eliminated God from the world; to the vulgar they left 
their own religions, good enough for them, drawing a 
fatal distinction between truth and religion. The ad- 
herents of the mysteries, on the other hand, would not 
have questions, as we saw, because questions upset faith 
and strike at the root of religion; they would have men 
stick to what they were told, hold to what they do not 
know, to what they do not understand, to the irrational, 
to the unexamined life, to dreams and visions and mystery. 

What a contrast Jesus is to our Church to-day, with 
its lethargy and with its fear of new ideas! If you want 
old-fashioned ideas about the Bible, go to the Sunday 
School; is it strange that boys and girls of sixteen are so 
sick of it? What a contrast Jesus offers to the Church, 
where it rests on authority and on the conventional; 
and where it uses force instead of argument, instead of 
spiritual appeal! Men have learnt to count many of 
these things as the essential characteristics of the Church 
of Christ. But all that is foreign to the historic Jesus, 
utterly repugnant to the very heart of him, as to every 
man who really believes in truth. No, the real difficulty 
has not been in Jesus; it has been in ourselves. We have 
been reluctant to take Jesus seriously. We have not 
believed that he means what he says; we have labelled 
it paradox, and dismissed it as if that settled the ques- 
tion. We have not been willing to believe that Jesus 
and truth will prevail, to believe him when he says that 
Truth is a living thing that looks after itself, because it 
belongs to God, because it is one with God. We have 
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been afraid to believe that the Christian Gospel is a thing 
of God, and that it has His life and His power of giving 
life and transmitting it. 


Il 


But there is another side to the story; for the Church of 
Jesus has been again and again the champion and the 
exponent of freedom of mind. Paul said: “I will sing in 
the spirit, but I will sing with the understanding also.” 
Understanding was one of the marks of the early Church, 
and the awakening of the intellectual life. Lucian, the 
great satirist of the second century, has a story about a 
false prophet called Alexander, who ran a shrine at 
Abonoteichos in Asia Minor, and made a good deal of 
money out of it. At a certain stage in the holy rites in 
his temple, there was a proclamation: “Epicureans out- 
side! Christians outside!” The god was good enough 
for the heathen, but the Christian was not to be taken in 
with a big snake with a mask tied to it; he would see the 
string. That is the evidence of a heathen, and the story 
seems to me characteristic of the early Church; it shows 
the quickened mind and the new independence. Beggars 
and tramps and strolling prophets infested that Church; 
but the writer of The Teaching of the Apostles shows how 
soon the Christian brought sense to bear on new economic 
questions. “‘Give to him that asketh of thee,” he in- 
terpreted as “teach him a trade.” ‘‘You will have sense,” 
he writes. The Christian martyr, like the passive resister 
and the conscientious objector of to-day, had the inde- 
pendence of mind that chose to do his own thinking and 
not to accept blindfold the opinions dictated by the 
Government of the day. Christians carried that gift of 
independent thinking to the amphitheatre, and the 
leopard; to the stake where they were burned alive—not 
one, nor two of them, but dozens. That takes some clear 
thinking, and they achieved it. 
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We may further note, when we turn to the ordinary 
everyday life of those first two centuries, that the gospel 
spread to higher and higher levels of society. It was 
partly, I think, because the people who became Christian 
got into the habit of handling fact, as John Wesley’s 
converts round Bristol left off being dirty, drunken and 
stupid, when the gospel came to them, and became clean 
and quick of mind and enterprising, and then found them- 
selves well-to-do without expecting it, or, in the first 
instance, seeking it. The gospel also captured thinking 
people; and one of the features of the second century is 
that the Church has more and more of the better minds. 
One proof of that is the growing speculation of the day. 
There is more and more theology, and more and more 
heresy. That meant that people were thinking. The 
heathen temple was almost always a small place, as it 
still is, and the Christian Church a large one. The 
temple was a place at which rites were performed, the 
Christian Church a place where people were taught, and 
regularly came to learn to think. That is written all 
through the early Church, and it is written in India ~ 
to-day. . 

One of the great teachers of the early Church, Clement 
of Alexandria, has a great defence of Greek culture against 
the “simple Christian.” The simple Christian said that 
faith alone is needed; “only believe,” was his regular 
quotation. Clement has not quite our modern word; 
he calls them “orthodoxasts.” Against these old-style 
believers he defends the Christian’s right to the utmost 
of learning that a man can have. If the Law was the 
Schoolmaster that led Israel to Christ, the Schoolmaster 
of Greece was Philosophy; and both were given by God. 
How can the Christian but have the right to study philos- 
ophy? Who has a better right? This freedom is the 
mark of the school of Jesus. Two or three centuries later 
Cassiodorus speaks of “‘fighting the tricks of the devil 
with paper and ink.” The best kind of weapons! Paper 
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and ink, and Christian thought brought to bear,—that 
is the only way. Indeed the great German scholar, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, goes so far as to say that 
“Christianity overcame the competing religions of the 
Kast because it Hellenized itself more thoroughly than 
they did.” In simpler language, because it gave itself 
more fully and solidly to clear thought. That seems to 
leave out the living Jesus; but I would say that it is 
emphatically one of the features of that early Church, 
and a feature which it owed to the living Jesus. Indeed 
Titius holds that the Hellenized categories, to which Paul 
made the transition possible, express the real meaning of 
Jesus better than the Apocalyptic forms, which he had 
himself to use. 

For evidence of activity of mind in another sphere, for 
sheer originality in the religious life, take the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. There is a man who attempts a new ex- 
periment in religion, who does a new thing all against the 
world’s religious experience. The synagogue had indeed 
led the way, dropping ritual for the Torah; but this 
man goes further. It is hard to-day to realize what a 
pioneer in thought he was when he tried the experiment 
of a religion without priest, altar, sacrament, or sacrifice, 
without the Torah, and ‘“‘outside the Camp,” outside 
Israel, gave up all except Jesus and the presence of God. 
The Christian was an innovator, a revolutionary in 
thought, in those early days, and he was generally right. 
One of the most striking things is how fundamentally 
wrong all the thinkers outside the Christian Church had 
been on Monotheism. None of them believed that 
ordinary people could take in the idea of one God only, 
or would be content with it, if they did take it in. That 
was axiomatic with them; but the story of Christendom 
and of Islam has shown exactly the opposite, and has 
proved that for a religion to live and to be passionate, it 
must have one God only. So far from being an idea 
impossible to take in, it is the idea that the common man 
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has realized again and again, and it has been with him a 
driving force, a passion, and a source of power. In war, 
empire and commerce, no less than in learning and thought, 
the monotheist has triumphed over the polytheist. It 
means surely that his religion has given him something 
real. Judaism was monotheistic, but it was a sect; the 
Christian Church was universal, and its Monotheism con- 
quered the world. 
Ill 


To turn to the age of the Reformation; out of the 
Renaissance comes a German scholar, Martin Luther. 
Whatever our attitude to some present-day Germans, we 
must not forget our debt to Germany four centuries ago, 
and often since, or we shall think untruly, without 
balance and without perspective. What a battle there 
has been about the Scripture in our own day, we know 
very well. Luther, like other men re-born in that new age, 
read the Scripture with new eyes. Here are some of his 
‘conclusions. He denied the Mosaic authorship of part 
of the Pentateuch; he said that Job was an allegory 
and not history; he called the book of Jonah childish; 
he said that the book of Kings was a thousand paces 
ahead of the Chronicles and that the Epistle of James is 
an epistle of straw; and he said of the author of Eccle- 
siastes that “‘he has neither boots nor spurs, but rides in 
his socks.” In his day the interpretation of Scripture was 
a matter of hunting for types and cryptic prophecies. 
Isaac on the altar was a type of Christ; so were the 318 
servants of Abraham. Everything was a type. Cyprian 
laid down that wherever wine is mentioned in the Old 
Testament, it is a prophecy of the eucharist, and where- 
ever water, of baptism. Luther rejects all that, like a 
modern; and he says such juggling with Holy Scripture 
is merely ridiculous and childish. The man is here as 
modern as he can be. 

He studied Greek; and a new epoch in European 
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thought began, when he learned that the Greek word 
Metanoein means “‘to think again” and not, as the Latin 
said, “to do penance.” He studied Church History; and, 
in the words of Principal Lindsay, he was “half exultant 
and half terrified at the result of his studies.” ‘“‘Luther’s 
speeches at Leipzig,” says Dr. Lindsay, “laid the founda- 
tion of that modern historical criticism of institutions 
which has gone so far in our days.”’ Yes, and more; the 
man had entered into the freedom of Christ; he was not 
afraid of fact; he learnt, he thought, and he saw the 
relevance of the facts; and he acted with the freedom 
that Jesus had given him. He re-examined the question 
of vows and of celibacy; and then he married his Cath- 
erine, and had his little John, and he learned the beauty 
and delight and difficulty of family life. He loved singing 
and laughter, and little children; and he wrote Christmas 
carols, and translated the Bible. The bearing of Bible 
translation upon freedom of thought may be brought out 
by a modern instance. The Baptist Missionary Society 
on the Congo will not admit men or women into the 
Church till they can read, because then they will keep on 
reading the New Testament in their own language, they 
will have a ready corrective for the invasions of supersti- 
tion, and will be in touch with Jesus. Are we not right 
in saying that where the spirit of Jesus is, there is liberty? 
Luther struck, and our missionaries are striking, a blow 
for freedom of mind, for the sweeping away of all super- 
stition, by putting the Bible in the hands of common 
people and bringing the historical Jesus face to face 
with them. How directly Luther approaches the real! 
Men talked about visions of angels and of saints. Luther 
anticipated modern psychologists in suspecting such 
things. Luther said: “If it were in my choice, I would 
not wish God to appear to me or to speak to me from 
heaven.” No, he would “hold by His common revelation 
to all men in the words and works of Christ.” He was 
for no private property in revelation, no spiritual aristoc- 
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racy. And further, “no man,” he said, “must be coerced 
in spiritual matters.” That is the voice of freedom. I 
wish we heard more of it to-day in England and in Ger- 
many. The great doctrine of Justification by Faith meant 
the right of the individual conscience and its duty to seek, 
to find and to hold truth as it is enabled by God—the 
widest of all charters of liberty. | 

Behind it all is Luther’s conviction of the value, the 
meaning and force of the crucified Jesus. “Dispute not 
in any case,” said Luther, “of Predestination; but if 
thou wilt needs dispute touching the same, then, I truly 
advise thee, to begin first at the wounds of Christ.” If 
you are in doubt about your salvation, or dismayed by 
speculations on God’s unsearchable majesty, his advice 
is the same; “run straight to the manger and embrace 
this infant in thine arms,” he says. The Christian 
religion is based on fact, not fancy. We must get back 
to Jesus, working, living, suffering, to the pierced hands 
and the crown of thorns. Out of this new appeal to Jesus 
came the new world, came the renewed England, came a 
new age. There is a great deal of cant to-day about the 
divisions of Christendom, but it is still true, as Milton 
said, that “under the fantastic terrors of sect and religion, 
we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge 
and understanding which God hath stirred up.”” We must 
unlearn some of our talk about “unhappy divisions.” 
The alternative may be spiritual death, as history has 
witnessed before now. Public opinion may be the death 
of liberty, and only the spirit of Jesus can revive it. 


IV 


In the nineteenth century the Church had a great 
struggle about Geology and Genesis; but there were 
people who saw that the Church of Christ was based on 
something better than Moses’ knowledge of the rocks. 
Jesus himself had condemned Moses as an opportunist 
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for his compromise on marriage. Why should he be right 
about geology? After that came the Higher Criticism; 
and again there were people who saw that we rest on the 
living Jesus, historical and present, not on books about 
him. Think of the incalculable gain that followed, the 
freedom of mind won for Christian thinkers, the right to 
believe in a real Jesus without sacrifice of intellectual 
honesty. Look at the men who led us, scarred with their 
conflict, silent in certain directions; but through diffi- 
culty and pain they found a way out, and they brought 
us into freedom. To-day we do not trouble about geology; 
Higher Criticism has no terrors for us. It is rather the 
problems of psychology in connection with religion that 
perplex us; but we need not be afraid. If we are told that 
the economic science clashes with what Jesus said of 
economics, we shall go and see what Jesus did say, and 
perhaps we shall get some inkling of what he would say, 
if he were living in a different order of things. The very 
last thing we should find would be any insistence on his 
part that change was wrong. Mohammed, on the other 
hand, fixed Moslem chronology irrevocably and disas- 
trously, on a basis of erroneous astronomy, the astronomy 
of his day; and therein is an illuminating contrast with 
the historical Jesus. Where the spirit of Jesus is, there 
will be, liberty and with it a new spirit of joy and of 
freedom. We do not go into the intellectual problems of 
our day tied and bound, because Jesus set us free. We 
know whose we are and whom we serve. We know the 
type of mind that he loved, the type of mind that he gave; 
and our Jesus is going to be for us as for those before the 
Author of Freedom. 

But surely we have to go further. The Christian life 
is not to be conceived as a long struggle of accommoda- 
tion with the discoveries men of science and scholarship 
make of God’s laws in the world around us, of God’s 
doings in the past. The follower of Jesus is called to be 
a pioneer himself; and it is a common experience that one 
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great feature of the Christian life is the constant feeling 
that there is more beyond. There is something of the 
infinite in Jesus; and, as one feels with every real aspect 
of nature, we are never done learning. I have gained 
more here from the poet Wordsworth than from anybody. 
I picture the poet to myself as a man with no very sym-: 
metrical system of the universe. For this reason, he 
would tell you, that he is always being surprised by what 
he thought he knew. Common people know such lots 
of things; he knows the waterfall, he knows the daffodil 
and the celandine, and knows them intimately. “Yes,” 
he says, “and then one day the daffodil spoke a new 
language and said strange things, that I had never heard 
it say before; so then I knew that I did not know even it.” 
That is what the poets teach us about the real; and 
there is the same quality in Jesus—the genius for surpris- 
ing even his intimates with fresh wonder. He brings 
all God’s infinite into our business and bosom. With 
him we feel that nothing real is alien, that all is human, 
and everything is at home with him. Christians have 
hesitated about Thought and not been sure of Art; and, 
as a result, the philosopher is not always friendly to the 
Christian, and the artist still less; but I feel that they 
would have been at home with our Master. Jesus gives 
a “‘worth-while-ness” to everything. “Your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord,” Paul says. What is your 
labour? Bringing truth into life, bringing beauty into 
life, the capture of the unrealized. Carlyle said that 
“all labour is an appeal from the seen to the unseen.” 
Jesus stands for the larger life; he is come that we might 
range further into the unseen, into regions yet untrod— 
that we “might have life and have it more abundantly.” 
In modern speech we might say, “more overflowing 
vitality.” Jesus means exploration of God, the bracing 
of all the soul’s energies and their development for that 
splendid task. Thought is a primary Christian duty; 
how is God to be reached without thought? 
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The very existence of Jesus has been to humanity one 
f the greatest stimulants to thought; and thus one of 
he great factors in developing the human mind. His 
yersonality has been the most baffling problem with which 
nen have had to wrestle; it is the key to any true intelli- 
rence of human nature. Historically, one of the marks 
of the early Church was that, though it did not come from 
she upper ranks of society and had not the highest culture, 
t out-thought the ancient world all along the line. The 
nan who tries to explain Jesus will come out of the at- 
empt a greater man than ever he went in, if he works 
vith any depth and seriousness. It is hard even yet to 
yredict a date for the achievement of the task. One 
may study Christology, and not be much better, but the 
ntimate knowledge of Jesus is an emancipating force, 
und the effect of consorting with him is to enlarge the 
whole nature—sympathy, intelligence, every faculty— 
n short to develop a man to his utmost and to transcend 
that utmost. The cross remains a challenge to every 
zeneration. It raises all the questions as to pain and 
Jeath, it brings us face to face with the necessity of re- 
thinking God. A man awakened to one set of interests 
is more apt to understand another, and there is no end 
to the activity of growing intelligence. The redeemed 
man is always ahead of what he was before, and the more 
fully he is re-made by Jesus Christ the more he goes ahead. 
“Conquering and to conquer” is a true description of 
the Christian soldier as well as of his Leader. He gets 
the instinct and the inspiration for growth and progress 
from Jesus; and the new man and the new ideas gravitate 
to one another. 


V 


A few words now about Art. There is little about art 
in the Gospels. One might even say that there is no 
indication there that Jesus cared about art, though per- 
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haps that means that the people with whom he worked 
did not. His disciples, indeed, were impressed by the 
Temple, which was a new one and not of the best period; 
and it may not have been very good art that the design- 
ers used in the stones and the votive offerings which the 
Galilean peasants admired. But there is a better way 
of approaching the matter. Let us look at the words of 
Jesus. Think how that man tells a story; and can we 
say that art is alien to him? That the creative spirit, 
which is the soul of art, is alien to Jesus, when he can 
create, as he does, in the sphere of language? When he 
taught mankind a new habit of language altogether? 
He feels deeply, and his speech is alive at once with 
imagination; and that comes very near the artistic tem- 
perament. Jesus is much simpler in his speech than 
we are, simpler and deeper. The greatest English poet 
of the last two hundred years is Wordsworth, and he is 
the man who used the plainest language, who linked the 
most common-place words and the most original thought, 
as Euripides did in Greece. Jesus has the same gift in 
“touching the common,”’ till the bush in his story is aflame 
with God, more than in the story of Moses, till the bird 
in the bush is a source of joy to God, till the flowers on 
the trees and on the ground beside it become an expression 
of God’s own sense of beauty. I can quite believe that the 
great artists, when they really see Him, move past us, 
and find themselves at home with him. He, like them, 
goes beyond us in his intuitions of God’s sense of colour 
and form. The function of art is the enjoyment and the 
interpretation of the whole of God’s infinite life in its 
whole complex of relations. Who has interpreted God 
and God’s real more gloriously than Jesus? Who has 
given men more right to enjoy God’s gift of beauty or 
done more to develop the faculty of joy which is the means 
of apprehending it? Who has given us the warrant to 
believe that “man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever?” Art, above all things, is the union 
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of form and freedom; and in religion, as Jesus taught it, 
law and liberty are the outstanding features, and in har- 
mony. Dr. Forsyth’s fine book, Christ wpon Parnassus, 
deals with this subject. Christianity, he says, in giving 
to the individual infinite value, opened a new and infinite 
field to art, the field of expression and characteristic, in 
passion, sentiment and affection. The story of the 
Church is not without significance in the history of art. 
As men gain surer glimpses of the real in Jesus, there are 
new fields of art for us. The best interpreter, surely, 
will be the great Author of love. Love is the key to art. 
Goethe said about Heine, that he had many great gifts, 
but he failed for want of love. Jesus, on the contrary, it 
has been said, liberated in the world an endless force of 
love. In lowlier language, he had the gift of appreciation, 
and he communicates it. He teaches men to see the won- 
derful and the beautiful in others, to see and to love the 
beautiful in nature, and to go on so doing till all God’s 
infinite world is their own. Is that alien to art? 

There is humour. Have we ever fully availed ourselves 
of the playfulness of Jesus’ speech? When he tells his 
followers that if a man hits them on one cheek, they must 
turn the other, do we see him, do we see the people to 
whom he says it? Did he not know they would laugh— 
he, who grew up in the market place of Nazareth? When 
he said that the distinction between the Jew and Gentile 
was that the Gentile was always asking, ““What shall we 
eat and what shall we drink?” was there no play of 
humour in that? When he spoke about swallowing a 
camel, was there no gleam of playfulness there? I do 
not believe that the phrase of Jesus there was just 
current coin. At any rate, the people of the day 
did not take it so, and I think they would have known 
their own common phrases, and would hardly have 
troubled to record them. They remembered his ways of 
speech because in his playfulness and charm there was 
something individual and original. We are told that the 
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fount of humour is a loving heart,that sees the incongruity, 
and smiles and sighs at the same time. John Bunyan 
expressed it exactly, when he said: 

Some things are of that nature as to make 

One’s fancy checkle while his heart doth ache. 
Bunyan’s humour had provoked criticism of his Pilgrim, 
as he tells us in a later preface: 


And some there be who say he laughs too loud. 


There are always people like that in the church,—dear, 
earnest, useful people, and so dull; but, when the King- 
dom of Heaven comes, everybody will have sense of 
humour, and in every case it will be a gift from the same 
Giver. “A real sense of humour,” says a teacher of to-day, 
“breaks into flower when we have overcome the world.” 
And who is he that overcometh the world? It is matter- 
of-fact that kills art and that kills humour; and it is 
Jesus, who gets people out of matter-of-fact, and gives 
the spirit of the new life, to which all these things are 
real and living, who gives the artist subjects and gives 
him freedom, gives him love and humour. and happiness, 
sensitiveness to the questions and suggestions of Nature, 
and the enjoyment of God. 

The great thing that Jesus has done, the centre of all, 
has been to enlarge man’s capacity for God. That is 
the secret of it. The ideas of little children are very lim- 
ited. They are not always very ready to recognize the 
claims of “gutter children” or outsiders. The story of 
home life is the story of the growth of the child and the 
training of his capacity for taking the whole world into 
his heart; and Jesus has done that with men and women, 
who are harder to teach than little children. Jesus has 
indeed given the human heart the capacity for God. 
God is comprehended in how many ways, along the line 
of every faculty, and of every sensitiveness! God speaks 
to one man in colour, to another in sound, to another in 
movement, to another in rhythms, to another in the 
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beauty of children, to another in the need of the world. 
Jesus all through the centuries has been making the 
human heart larger and more human and more apt to get 
hold of God and then to want more of Him. He has been, 
of all beings, the most intelligent of God, the most sym- 
pathetic with all God’s creatures, the great interpreter, 
not only of God, but of everything in which God is inter- 
ested, the bird on the wing, the flower in the field. Where 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus is, there is liberty. 
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The Christian Conception of 
Freedom and Some Modern 
Tendencies 


By H. C. Ackerman, B.D., 
Professor of Old Testament in Nashotah H ouse. 


In view of the universal interest today in freedom, 
individual and institutional, an interest which is not 
simply theoretical but applied or being applied in an 
ever-enlarging measure in the world of real life, it would 
seem wise for the Church to review and restate the 
Christian principle of human freedom, and to place the 
formula in relation to the mixed varieties and conflicting 
ideals of freedom which are receiving emphasis in modern 
thought as rivals of the Christian conception; not, how- 
ever, to show the superiority of the Church ideal, but 
chiefly to synthesize this as far as possible with other 
points of view or diverging intellectual tendencies. Un- 
doubtedly the war has contributed very forcibly toward 
an elucidation of the problem, but the intellectual and 
social atmosphere is still as full of crude and elementary 
conceptions of the nature of human freedom as the 
physical air we breathe is contaminated with “flu-germs”’ 
and some hardly less deadly. There is a general agree- 
ment, however, that all reconstruction problems are 
based upon the manner in which the fundamental right of 
humanity to be free may be established upon an im- 
pregnable foundation. In order, then, to clear the ground 
for a sane and rational discussion of the practical aspects 
of the question it is necessary to weed out certain false 
elements, both old and new, by a process of logical 
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elimination, without which there can be little hope of 
progressing favourably toward the universal realization 
of this common desiderate of humanity. I purpose 
therefore in this paper to present the Christian view 
with a criticism of some outstanding views, to the end that 
we may work our way successfully through the practical 
difficulties which beset us. 

Let me begin, first, with some definition of the more 
pronounced tendencies which appear to militate against 
the Christian position. There is what may be called the 
academic idea, namely, a conception of freedom which 
may be construed thus: freedom is the ability to act as we 
please without constraint or restraint other than the 
possession of a self-initiating power would warrant; in 
other words, to do as the self pleases, to satisfy desire, to 
attain the individual ideal, to fulfil one’s nature without 
friction, hindrance or obstruction. This principle has 
the support of philosophy and so may be properly termed 
the conception of the schools. It certainly makes its 
appeal; but, patently, it is over ideal, really too delightful, 
assuming more romantically than the facts of life would 
warrant an overabundance of heaven upon earth, making 
an inaccurate discount of the actual evil in human nature 
itself. Like most abstractions, it fails to take account 
adequately of the material distractions that remain in 
existence after the mere logical process is completed. In 
fine, the fatal flaw in the academic view is the undisguised 
and unfortunate fact that human nature is not worthy of 
absolute freedom; human desires, ends, ideals, are not 
perfect enough in reality for laisser-aller realization. Truly, 
a freedom of this kind operative would amount in 
effect to an inner slavery to the existing defects and 
weaknesses of human nature. The truth and the falseness 
of such a theory lies in its absoluteness, 7.e., as an ideal 
per se, disconnected with the manifest realities of life. 
As far, however, as it represents freedom as an “end,” it 
approximates to the Christian ideal and is serviceable. 
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Similar to the theoretical ideal of freedom, there is — 
that which may be called the biological conception. This 
idea is rooted in a mechanical view of personality: human 
nature, like natural life generally, is a matter of cause 
and effect in line with the wants of the physical organism. 
By ingestion and digestion the organic being lives accord- 
ing to the laws of survival and manifests a purposive 
freedom only to the extent in which the psycho-physical 
wants of the creature are satisfied “naturally”’ regardless 
of moral restraint and spiritual control. Evolution is not 
necessarily progressive; the so-called “‘higher stages”’ are 
not superior ethically to earlier modes of existence, 
provided in every case the elemental wants of the organism 
are sufficiently satisfied. The process of evolution, or 
change, may not be translated fairly into ethical terms at 
all. Consequently morality, as determinative of a scale of 
higher goods, is subordinate ipso jure to free indulgence 
when it becomes a question of the perpetuation of the 
species. : 

This standpoint combines an obvious distortion of the 
truth with a very efficient analysis of natural life. On the 
ground of a very limited idea of the natural, man is 
conceived as differing in no wise from the brute beast; and 
all kinds of excesses might be justified with undisturbed 
conscience if the concept of the natural ts not inclusive 
of the spiritual. Patently, a theory such as this, carried 
out to extremes, would be subversive of the very essence of 
human freedom, since it cuts at the root of every moral 
indictment of violence and cruelty. It is clearly self- 
contradictory, because a principle of freedom which seeks 
to maintain freedom at the expense of freedom is no 
principle of freedom at all. It may be true that the 
non-human world is bound strictly to a purely mechanical 
law of movement (though this is to be questioned), but 
there is no reason why human nature should remain con- 
sistent with “natural” law in the sense defined, since 
there are factors in consciousness which are entitled 
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beyond dispute to their own natural expression and 
exercise, especially with regard to the moral nature of 
human freedom. At any rate an evolutionary kind of 
freedom, unadjusted to moral requirements, presents 
insurmountable difficulties in the path of civilized progress. 
But we may admit that evolutionary laws plus other laws 
of human welfare, when accurately formulated, do con- 
tribute to a clearer understanding of the nature of freedom 
in line with biological development. The partial view, 
however, defeats its purpose when substituted exclusively 
for the whole. 

To consider next a better theory and yet an imperfect 
one, let us refer to a principle of freedom which it is 
difficult to denominate, because there are many practical 
applications of it which may be differentiated in detail 
but are nevertheless based upon one and the same idea 
fundamentally. For want of a better term I may 
designate this as the principle of detachment (pseudo- 
independence). Such types may be classified according 
to specific manifestations, as the religious (churches in so 
far as their religious life avoids contact with the world), 
the plutocratic, the autocratic, or similar class organiza- 
tions, which tend toward a moral insulation by which the 
outer social relationships become so crystallized as to be 
in effect non-conductors of efficient human intercourse, or 
(to anticipate) agencies of perfect freedom. I mean the 
habit of class separation, of whatever kind, which inclines 
toward mutual exclusion; that is to say, freedom in this 
sense is the peculiar independence achieved through an 
established program of non-interference. Thus, this kind 
of freedom is realized in proportion to disconnection 
between the inner human circles and the total circum- 
ference of humanity absolute. 

It is manifest that there is much that is appealing in the 
thought that one’s life may no longer be directly in contact 
with the elemental, and often obnoxious, conditions of 
existence, as in the joy of study, the quiet of research 
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and experimentation, the peace of the sanctuary and 
cloistered seclusion, the charm of undisturbed contempla- 
tion, and, it may be added, the pleasures of uninterrupted 
self-interests. After whatever manner we may attempt to 
classify such inner circles of occupation, they are based 
upon a single principle, namely, a freedom from, 1.€., a 
freedom by virtue of some kind of isolation or severance 
from the larger spheres of human welfare. (We admit, of 
course, that spheres of specialization have also indirect 
lines of connection with the world outside.) This species 
of freedom (non-interference) is obviously but a relative 
freedom, and in this specific quality of relativity lie both 
its merits and its defects. In short, the defect is one of 
limitation, so that a kind of freedom from can not be 
typical of the ideal. This point may be emphasized by 
recognizing that an ideal of independence through 
separation involves a double delusion: first, the indepen- 
dence will be a specious kind of freedom since the more 
disconnected we are from the elemental environment of 
life, the more in fact we become really dependent upon, 
and unconsciously determined, by it; secondly, such a 
measure of freedom is but the freedom of revolution, so to 
speak, like the revolving movement within a circle, and 
because this is essentially static and unprogressive it is 
bound ultimately to breed revolutions in the political sense 
of the word. I shall now proceed to expose this common 
delusion. 

The perverse limitation of freedom to a “separation” 
from the world outside of bounds predetermined by 
selfish (exclusively individual) interests may be illustrated 
by the freedom of musical creation. There is, to be sure, a 
certain freedom to be found within the scale; the particular 
key of flats or sharps determines the limitations (con- 
ditions) of freedom within it. One’s fingers may run 
easily and smoothly over the notes that belong to the 
specific scale of the composition. Is, now, this movement, 
so predetermined and conditioned, an example of perfect 
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freedom? The answer is an unqualified No! Nor does 
the musician himself so think. As a matter of course, his 
liberty of creation is soon exhausted under these fixed 
conditions. What does he do therefore? He has recourse 
to modulation, 7.e., a passing from scale to scale, key to 
key, to give further expression to the theme. But even 
a change or succession of keys is sooner or later exhausted 
and the creative spirit of his art would eventually expire 
if it were not for the unlimited introduction of the 
“naturals,” really false notes, into the existing scheme. 
In other words, it is by breaking through or transcending 
the limitations themselves that the pure impersonal spirit 
of free art may realize and materialize its motzf. 

In like manner, the spontaneous exercise of the human 
will demands the liberty to overreach the temporary 
delimitations of life and appropriating more elemental 
reality to subordinate it to the needs of the whole soul. 
By the constant incorporation of raw material, so to speak, 
into the actual status of organized affairs, self-initiated 
freedom operates. This is the freedom that a living, 
progressive society demands and will not be content 
to forego. Unless humanity, with its infinite possibilities 
and powers of advance and growth, continues in direct 
contact and connection with the elemental life that shapes 
and controls human affairs, mankind cannot rise into a 
fuller experience, age by age, by the transformation and 
transfiguration of the baser or neutral material of the 
natural world into the spiritual qualities for which every 
free spirit instinctively strives. 

Secondly, the independence theory is fallacious because 
of its static formation. This assertion seems so self- 
evident as to require no lengthy argumentation. Man 
cannot endure without spiritual revolt the affliction of a 
static slavery to any permanent formations which are less 
extensive than the circumference of humanity as a whole. 
An established crystallization of “goods,”’ however valua- 
ble temporarily, will inevitably become in the end “evils” 
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in disguise. It is the nature of human good to be qualified 
by an eternal relativity in ever new situations. The truth 
to be guarded is this: the welfare of mankind is founded 
upon a shifting, fluctuating system of values; and as life 
develops additional capacities, so the satisfaction of these 
must be supplied by keeping closely in union with nature 
as the sphere of experience enlarges and as consciousness 
itself intuites more and more perfect values. In fine, 
nothing less than the whole range of human relationship 
is sufficient to fulfil the variable wants and the illimitable 
aspirations of one free person. 

The conclusions suggest that freedom will be based, not 
upon the elimination of effort, or friction, or hindrance 
and obstruction, nor upon the negative release of a 
culture state from interference or obligation or outside 
emergency, but upon a perfected union with the ever- 
increasing and ever-expanding fulness of life as a living 
whole. This mature freedom will be essentially dynamic 
in principle, abounding in sympathetic relationship and 
loving understanding and mutual trust throughout the 
whole realm of sentient being, that will ensure a vitality 
to the free spirit and guarantee infinite progress in its 
intelligent and benevolent expression. The white dove! 
that rises higher and higher into the blue heaven might 
imagine—if the psychologist’s fallacy may be allowed— 
that the ascent would be made more rapidly and success- 
fully were it not for the resistance of the air. The truth 
of the matter, however, is that the resistance of the air is 
the very thing (condition) which makes possible the 
upward flight. 

The elements, then, of effort and resistance are ir- 
reducible factors in true freedom. Instead of freedom 
being conceived negatively as a release from opposition 
and obstacle it can only be truly defined actively in 

‘To borrow an illustration from Kant, but not his metaphysical 


theory of freedom which has no practical importance for our dis- 
cussion. 
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dynamic terms, terms which imply the exercise of the 
will in so creative a manner that the elemental conditions 
of existence are not evacuated, abandoned and denied but 
overcome and incorporated into the more abundant life. 
To advert to the Christian ideal, who can say that the iron 
which bound the Saviour to the wood of the cross shackled 
and destroyed his glorious freedom? rather, it was the 
piercing nails which exhibited that supreme moral freedom 
which overcomes the world. 

To translate, now, this positive aspect of freedom, which 
we have reached by a criticism of the negative aspects of 
the “separated” life, namely, that freedom is based upon 
the range and scope of human activity rather than upon 
the ease and grace of life flowing smoothly within pre- 
determined bounds, into more practical terms, let me cite 
a recent utterance of Georges Clemenceau, the French 
Premier. Speaking in regard to the problem of the League 
of Nations, he is reported to have said, “In the society of 
nations, each nation must be willing to renounce its 
traditional aloofness and be willing to employ the national 
strength outside its own country, both in war and in 
peace.” In other words, the principle of freedom, as 
exhibited in present national tendencies, appears general- 
ized to the highest degree, covering both individual and 
society, class and nation, an extension of the law of liberty 
coterminous with humanity as a whole. A _ similar 
generalizing of the ideal has also been expressed in a 
speech of President Wilson in which he would substitute 
the substance of Right for that of Interest as the founda- 
tion of International harmony. 

In direct contrast with the conception of a static or 
exclusive freedom, there has lately appeared, and in a 
startling manner, a principle of thoroughgoing freedom 
which threatens to become uncompromising to the last 
degree. The fearful rumbling of this principle in opera- 
tion in the underground of civilization portends con- 


2 The italics are mine. 
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sequences which it is impossible to appraise at present. 
The dynamic quality, however, of the kind of freedom 
exhibited in the industrial-political movement is illustra- 
tive of an elemental sub-moral liberty characterized by 
excess. In this respect it is untypical of true freedom. 
We may place our finger exactly on the flaw: an error of 
over-anticipation. For freedom is something to be lived 
for; it is not to be posited as the origin or source of respon- 
sible life, but is a treasure to be achieved as the grand 
finality of moral existence. But the labour-extremists 
desire to be free before they know how to live humanly; 
they insist upon possessing in its entirety that which is the 
ultimate goal of human endeavour. There is a vision 
of freedom, surely, a sublime one; but it lacks the laws of 
right-living which, like ascending steps, will enable man- 
kind to attain unto it. No one may dispense with the 
Jaws of morality, continuous and progressive though they 
may be, in order to reach a plane of moral freedom; 
there may be no transgression of the laws constitutive of 
the ideal in order to effect its realization. This is but 
another form of the ever-recurrent ethical error that 
morality may be attained through immorality or un- 
morality, as though the means to an end were not always 
incorporated in the end itself. The Russian movement, 
then, directed as it undoubtedly is toward freedom, may 
not be privileged to leap over the steps leading naturally 
toward that goal nor to invert the fundamental morality 
which the ideal would seem to imply. To attempt to 
root up social tares in advance of the harvest, endangers 
the good wheat also. 

These two extremes of the principle of freedom, namely, 
an ultra-exclusive (static) andan ultra-inclusive (dynamic) 
freedom, especially the latter, bring us logically to the 
Christian ideal. This ideal which, lying in the back- 
ground of our minds, enabled us to evaluate the foregoing 
theories of freedom, we may now present, I believe, with 
an added force derived from the foregoing discussion. 
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Freedom in the purview of Christianity is an end rather 
than an origin of life, a goal rather than a beginning; it is 
a result to be achieved through truth, rather than a cause 
or condition of right-living. The principle may be put 
authoritatively thus: it is the truth which makes us free 
(Cf. Jno. 8:32). This truth is the mode of right-living 
exhibited in Jesus Christ. It is not my purpose to review 
these principles here, nor is it essential to the development 
of our theme; but it is important to point out that the 
“truth” is a very specific kind of truth, a manner of living 
rather than of thinking. In other words, Christian truth 
as a condition and determinant of true freedom is a 
peculiar kind of life, not a matter of theory in the abstract. 
And what is still more important to recognize is that 
freedom is to be the result of this truth operative in the 
world. All principles of freedom, therefore, which make 
for the most efficient human intercourse on the most 
extensive scale must be relative to this conception of the 
finality of freedom. 

To summarize: it is the truth only that is fruitful of 
freedom, and this truth, in fine, is the dynamic truth of 
moral efficiency. Not by a process of destruction but of 
construction, not by a policy of exclusiveness but of 
inclusiveness, not by the desecration of life but by the 
consecration of life, a sacred devotion which substitutes 
the esprit densemble for the larssez-nous faire attitude: 
these constitute the vital factors of Christian freedom, 
a freedom which can overcome the world and bring us at 
last into the glorious liberty of the sons of man. A moral 
independence, secured not by class segregation but by 
the unifying power of an enlightened love, is the only 
admissible meaning of human freedom. It is the moral 
economy of Christian freedom which places it upon the 
highest plain of human activity. 

It is St. James who, through his intense interest in a 
gospel of action, is able most clearly to apprehend the law 
of freedom (6 vouos ths édevdepias). This is the 
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Christian religion as a practical rule of right-living. 
The results of this law, applied to the life of the world, 
will be nothing less, in the end, than universal human 
blessedness. For “he who looks carefully into the perfect 
Law, the Law of Freedom, and continues to do so, not 
listening to it and then forgetting it, but putting it into 
practice—that man will be blessed in what he does.’” 


3 St. James 1:25. 
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Moral Standards in Primitive 
Christianity 


By Str Ropert Fatconer, K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
President of the University of Toronto. 


It is still commonly taken for granted that the moral 
standards as well as the organization and order of Chris- 
tian society in the first two generations were fixed and 
uniform; that go where you would during the New Testa- 
ment period you would find the Churches constituted 
everywhere with identical life and manners. But this 
assumption is wider than the facts even of the New Testa- 
ment justify, and there are so many gaps and dark places 
in the development of the Church that it is often neces- 
sary to bridge them tentatively and to pick our steps with 
caution. That the collection of writings called the New 
Testament was composed and assembled of set purpose 
to serve as a complete manual on order and practice for 
succeeding ages of Christians is a theory which has be- 
come untenable. The epistles were written to strengthen 
the faith and character of recent converts who found 
themselves confronted by novel problems, and to help 
them to shape their course amidst the baffling winds of 
strange and uncharted seas. It is true that the problems 
were usually typical within certain periods and certain 
yeographical areas, many indeed were widespread over 
she Roman world, but these letters do not profess to set 
orth a universal and exhaustive moral code, to which by 
shapter and verse all future generations could turn in 
yrder to find an infallible solution for questions of social 
ind individual conduct. As to subject matter there is on 
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the one hand overlapping and on the other less informa- 
tion than we could wish. Even of Paul’s letters some 
were not preserved, and exclusive of his, which cover 
twelve or fifteen years, only a few have come down to us. 
The books of the New Testament, written in Greek, © 
though the Synoptic Gospels are based on Aramaic 
sources, arose chiefly in countries bordering on the 
Eastern Mediterranean, but even during the first cen- 
tury the Gospel was preached in more remote parts, 
probably also in the Syriac, Egyptian and Latin languages. 

Though each environment and period offered special 
conditions and determined the aspects of faith and con- 
duct on which emphasis was placed, there is one note of 
uniformity, the quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
which so pervades gospels, epistles, history and apocalypse 
that they are with good reason treated as one book. The 
writers agree in their utter devotion to Jesus as their 
Lord. He was not merely a permanent historical pos- 
session for them, but they held communion with Him as a 
living Person. What He had said and done was their 
standard; what His Spirit imparted was the truth for 
them in any extremity or unfamiliar circumstances. 

It is, therefore, necessary in considering the moral 
standards of the early Christians to bear in mind the 
extraordinary impression made by Jesus in Galilee, Judea 
and Jerusalem. This is borne out by the arrangement and 
proportion of the books of the New Testament. The 
four Gospels are placed first and constitute nearly one- 
half of it. But they do not cover by any means the 
whole field of human conduct. Many of the questions 
which are so serious in our modern world are not touched 
upon, and even some of the contemporary Greek and 
Roman interests did not come within the range of those 
to whom Jesus spoke. To the Syrophcenician woman, 
who was a Greek, He said, “Let the children first be 
filled: for it is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the dogs.” He came to fulfil the old, to bring 
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to completion what was promised to the faithful Hebrew, 
and in doing so attacked and struck into ruins at the cost 
of His own life the false and immoral rule of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. As for contemporary politics, let 
men render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. His 
Kingdom would thrive as well under Caesar as under 
Herod. As for manners, ceremonial, ritual, new wine 
must be put into new bottles. What was new in His 
teaching was not its formal morality. He did not intro- 
duce a fresh code with specific details as to conduct, nor 
did He answer beforehand by a cut-and-dried method the 
questions of practice which would arise when His fol- 
lowers would go out into the Gentile world. Like a good 
teacher He dealt with the situation of those whom He 
addressed, the immediate problems of peasants, fishermen 
and merchants in Galilee, of lawyers and the common 
folk in Jerusalem. He was no casuist, but illuminated 
principles most of them as old as the prophets, and 
summed up the Law in the practice of love to God and 
to one’s neighbour. He dwelt upon the necessity of 
cleansing the fountains of action in the heart, for from it 
proceed the things that defile the man. Jesus was the 
finest flower of Hebrew life. By His realization of love 
He transfigured those who followed Him, created for 
them a new world, brought specific problems of conduct 
into the atmosphere of this new world, in which they were 
either dissolved into ash or glowed with translucent 
‘colour, and Himself became the object of rapturous de- 
votion even for multitudes who had never seen Him. 
Jesus, therefore, was the primary standard of morals 
for the primitive Christians. But from among His im- 
mediate followers there soon emerged energetic, dominat- 
ing persons, some of them known, such as Peter, John, 
Stephen, Barnabas, others unknown and not by any 
means few in number, who in a barren age set in motion 
moral forces of stupendous vitality. Shortly afterwards, 
Paul, in spite of great opposition, took the commanding 
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place and did not fear to assume authority, nor to set 
himself as an example for his converts to imitate. Of 
his unknown contemporaries or immediate successors by 
far the greatest is the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
These higher peaks in a range of strikmg characters 
doubtless served in the regions in which they were per- 
sonally known as secondary standards of morals for the 
primitive Christians. 

But what about the average man? What were the 
moral ideals according to which he sought to shape his | 
conduct? Well marked types of character are always 
associated with definite phases of religious thought, as for 
example the Puritan of three centuries ago. Can we 
form a conception as to what manner of man the primitive 
Christian was? Probably we should be surprised, had 
we the opportunity of comparing the Churches of the 
first generation in the various parts of that world, at the 
lack of a uniform type. In the second generation differ- 
ences lessened and by the end of the period Christian life 
and manners became so similar and well defined as to be 
clearly recognizable. This character was of a high moral 
quality, and it retained its purity until at least the end 
of the second century, when the Church grew less exclu- 
sive and the conditions illustrated in the parable of the 
drag-net with its ingathering of every kind, good and bad, 
became prevalent. But in the early days before the 
blending, Jew, proselyte and pagan found it hard on their 
conversion to abandon old ways. The reluctance of the 
Jew to accept the Gentile on equal social terms and to 
give full privileges to him constituted one of the burning 
questions in the first half century. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to consider periods and processes within the primitive 
era. 

1. The Supremacy of the Jerusalem Church. How 
long this lasted it is difficult to say, but the Synoptic 
Gospels, especially in their later sections, prove that the 
prestige of Jerusalem was maintained until the sources 
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of our gospels had taken shape. Otherwise the warnings 
to the Church against the danger of getting involved in 
the disaster which will fall upon the Jewish community 
when the city will be overthrown would not have been 
given such prominence by those who selected the sayings 
of Jesus (Matt. 24:15-28). Probably this influence was 
due to the tradition of Jerusalem first in Israel and then 
as the scene of the last days of Jesus, and to the unbroken 
succession which mankind is prone to invest with au- 
thority, rather than to the creative power of those who 
directed the affairs of the local church. Outwardly these 
brethren were as before devout Jews, only more earnest 
in their temple worship and religious practice, and for a 
time at least they were regarded as a fanatical sect who 
believed that Jesus was Messiah. The supremacy of 
Jerusalem threatened to be disastrous, as it might have 
succeeded in restraining the new life too long in Jewish 
moulds until, under the leadership of “those who were 
reputed to be somewhat,” in Paul’s sarcastic words, 
the Church would have become merely a sect of Juda- 
ism. This is, of course, the question which the Apos- 
tle deals with so trenchantly in the Epistle of the 
Galatians. 

There was, however, in none of the sects of Judaism 
nor of contemporary religions, anything comparable in 
ethical value to the impulse of love that controlled the 
community, and invested with novel charm their joyous 
life of daily thanksgiving to God and of gladness towards 
one another, winning in the earlier years even the favour 
of the common people outside their circle, or as we say, 
the man in the street. This new and intense love of the 
brethren for one another did lead them soon into original 
paths. It showed itself in the practice of the community 
of goods, which was not the result of any theory but of 
religious belief reacting upon local needs. Most of the 
brethren were poor, such perhaps as Mary felicitates in 
her song; 
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He hath put down princes from their thrones, 
And hath exalted men of low degree. 

The hungry He hath filled with good things: 
And the rich He hath sent empty away. 


Any who had a measure of this world’s comforts shared 
them with their needy brethren, not because as good 
Jews they deemed almsgiving a primary religious virtue, 
but at the prompting of the new spirit of love which had 
taken possession of them. 

It may be asked why this community of goods was not 
practised in the other parts of the Christian Church. 
Most Christians were poor, whether they were Jewish or 
Gentile, but this custom did not become universal, and 
Paul, though insisting with his converts upon the duty 
of making collections for the poor of Jerusalem, never 
recommended the practice of community of goods. The 
main reason is to be found in the conviction that the 
return of Jesus was at hand, which seems to have prevailed 
more powerfully at Jerusalem than elsewhere, especially 
as long as the brethren continued to hope that the Jews 
would repent and accept Jesus as Messiah. Possibly also 
the manner of life of Jesus and such words as those He 
spoke to the Rich Young Man may have been vividly | 
in their minds. This and their confidence that a change 
was impending would take from wealth its value, espe- 
cially in the minds of people who never had much, and 
who of course would make no effort to adjust themselves 
to a world on the brink of collapse. 

Quite the most original and winsome of the figures in 
those early Jerusalem days was Stephen, whose impres- 
sion on his contemporaries is to be measured by the space 
given to his trial in the Acts. With a rich natural endow- 
ment he was able to absorb the best that his race could 
bestow, and he had a masterful understanding of the 
system in which he had been educated. His character 
was of the choicest Hebrew quality, but by his faith in 
Jesus it was touched to finer issues of religious rather than 
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moral significance, except in so far as he was the first 
prophet to foresee that the teaching of Jesus was bound 
to lift from His followers the load that the traditional 
customs of the Law had laid upon them. 

2. Christianity of Simple Jewish Type. The Epistle 
of James is of uncertain date and is unique within the 
New Testament as to literary character. It seems on the 
whole probable that the life and manners of which it gives 
us a glimpse were to be found in the remoter Jewish 
Christian circles of the Hellenized districts of Eastern 
Palestine. The readers appear to have been partly town 
and partly country folk of Jewish origin who had ac- 
cepted Jesus as Messiah but were undisturbed by the 
controversies as to the Law that raged in the Churches 
under Pauline influence; nor were they within the con- 
servative sway of Jerusalem. Their attitude and customs 
were not unlike those which may be supposed to have 
persisted near the lake of Galilee after Jesus had taught 
in the cities. Faith must manifest itself in good character, 
for which the believer is in measure responsible: it is the 
doer of the word, not the hearer, who looks into the perfect 
law of liberty. There was a good deal of vain religious 
observance, while the widows and fatherless were in 
need of neighbourly care which they did not receive, and 
the community was suffering from a plague of talking 
which frequently issued in bitter recrimination. Many of 
the brethren, intent on gain, had grown double-minded 
and unstable; others were impatient of the delay in the 
coming of the Lord; and the Church had fallen on a time 
of dangerous conformity to the world. 

3. The Transition from Jerusalem to the Gentile 
World. Developing Christianity spread from Jews to 
proselytes, and finally to those who had been entirely 
pagan before their conversion. As long as the Faith was 
recruited in communities which were of Jewish or pros- 
elyte origin the inherited views of life were adhered to, 
such differences as there were from those of Jerusalem 
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being due to the atmosphere of Antioch on the Orontes, 
Ephesus, Corinth or Rome. In general the conduct of 
the Jews was on a high level. They avoided the coarser 
practices of paganism, such as unchastity, prostitution, 
paiderastia, and exposure of children, and though some- 
what utilitarian and devoid of the finer enthusiasms they 
manifested a careful friendliness. By their religious 
faith and moral character they exercised a powerful 
attraction upon many pagans, who, without taking upon 
themselves the ceremonial obligations, frequented the 
Synagogue, where they found satisfaction in the worship 
of Jehovah. 

The proselyte movement demands attention, for it 
signifies widespread dissatisfaction with the best that the 
pagan world could offer at that time. And what it could 
offer was varied and some of it of excellent quality. 
Many of the proselytes brought with them ideas from the 
Stoics, of which echoes may be heard in the familiar 
virtues of Philippians 4:8-20. In the Pauline letters 
nothing is said, however, of the “preferred virtues”’ of 
the Stoic wise man, such as cleverness, skill, good physical 
condition and beauty, nor of the blessings of wealth, 
repute, gentle birth, all of them accomplishments prized 
chiefly in grades of society from which not many Chris- 
tians were drawn, though indeed they would think most 
of them of small account as the old order was supposed 
to be about to pass away. 

But there was a finer spirit in Stoicism which might 
have been expected to satisfy the proselyte in some 
measure. It did good work in nerving “innumerable 
men for centuries to brave action and brave endurance 
in a world where brute force and cruelty had dreadful 
scope.” It had its itinerant preachers, too, who dis- 
coursed to the masses on mora’s and read rhetorical 
essays or diatribes with an idealistic and edifying turn. 
Some called themselves physicians to sick souls,and some, 
like Dion Chrysostom, had warmth of feeling. ‘The 
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Stoic teachers also affirmed that social service was above 
all else appropriate to the wise man; that he must devote 
himself to the service of society at large, sacrifice himself 
if necessary for his friend, or his city, or mankind.” 
This is admirable, “but with all this he must not have 
love. Pity in the sense of a painful emotion caused by 
the sight of other men’s suffering is actually a vice. One 
thing he must never sacrifice is his own eternal calm.” 
The moral disorder which the rhetoricians described in 
terms that were sometimes overdone was too inveterate 
a disease to be healed by such a calculated process, for 
the multitude is not moved by cold reason but by emo- 
tions that quicken the heart, and the average man did 
not turn for refuge to Stoicism from the distress of a 
world on which the cheerless days at the end of its year 
had fallen. 

In the early Empire the “‘mystery”’ religions had great 
vogue. There were many strange shepherds of oriental 
cults calling into their folds and promising pasturage to the 
hungry sheep which followed greedily though the herbage 
was scanty. Men craved revelation, an authoritative 
voice, a word from the Unseen. Of this time Professor 
Gilbert Murray says: “There is a rise of asceticism, of 
mysticism, in a sense of pessimism; a loss of self-confi- 
dence, of hope in this life and of faith in normal human 
effort. . . . There is an intensifying of certain spiritual 
emotions, an increase of sensitiveness, a loss of nerve.” 
In his cult the devotee believed that he found communion 
with the divine, and in rapt contemplation of the life 
drama of the god was assured of his own immortality. 
The ceremonial fed his emotions, but it is difficult to 
discover whether the cleansing demanded of the wor- 
shipper penetrated beyond the outer ritual to the recesses 
of the spirit and produced a vital ethical renewal within. 
Enthusiasm the initiate had, of course, for it was the 
token of the indwelling god, but unless the divine career 
unfolded before him was in itself a moral drama no puri- 
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fying of the heart would follow. It is doubtful whether 
these mysteries exercised a profound effect upon the 
moral character of the peoples of the Empire. Assuredly 
the earnest-minded man could not get from them the 
intense motives to a pure life and the clear hope that 
Judaism offered the proselytes. 

Probably the proselyte who attached himself to the 
Synagogue was of the Stoic rather than the “mystery” 
type, because the Jew seems not to have yielded to the 
ecstasy that fascinated so many of his contemporaries, 
and in the matter of morals and in attitude to life he was 
not so far from the Stoic, a shrewd reason controlling 
both. But the “mystery” element soon found its way 
into the Church, and Paul was thoroughly aware of the 
danger that lay in Greek ecstasy. To the Corinthians, 
who were influenced by the prevalent pagan view that 
frenzied utterance was a signal manifestation of divine 
power, he insists that it was low down in the order of 
value to the community: “‘He that speaketh in a tongue 
speaketh not unto men but unto God: for no man under- 
standeth: but in the spirit he speaketh mysteries.” 

During the period of the greater Pauline epistles and in 
the Churches to which he wrote, the majority of his readers 
were former Jews and proselytes to whom their faith had 
given a new motive power rather than a new code, and 
had brought a new Spirit which transformed their whole 
moral attitude. At this time the Church faced the most 
serious crisis in its history. The controversy as to the 
relation of the new faith to the Mosaic Law signified a 
far subtler danger than the later attacks of paganism, 
because if the Judaizing party had won the day, the young 
Church would have been split into two portions and the 
victorious principle would in the long run have sapped 
the vitality of the communities. Paul’s bold challenge 
was that the world had had enough of morality based on 
law, and though he had only the contemporary Jewish 
system in mind, his argument held also against the Stoic 
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doctrine of reason. His originality as a moral teacher 
was that he was not a moralist. In their dislike for the 
moralist for once the evangelist and the man of the world 
agree.” Paul knew how difficult was the path of the would- 
be instructor of morals, and up to the present we have 
by hard experience learned that it has not grown easier. 
By his insistence upon the necessity of faith in and love 
to a supremely moral Person he gives a new basis to 
morality and supplies a new motive for making it effec- 
tive, the germinating power of the Divine Spirit causing 
virtues which had been rare or had thriven languidly to 
burst into luxuriance. Of these the chiefest was Chris- 
tian love manifesting itself in great richness. Other 
virtues were joy, peace, goodness, beneficence, gentleness, 
patience, long-suffering, humility, meekness, fidelity, for 
some of which, new in quality, new names had to be 
provided. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the richness of this moral content was due in part to the 
fact that the early Christians brought with them the 
finest traditions of the Hebrew world. The long eth- 
ical discipline of Israel had laid the foundations of a type 
of character which was the best possible preparation for 
the new moral structure that arose in primitive Christi- 
anity. 

Though the Church of Rome was not founded by the 
Apostle Paul he never felt that he had reached his goal 
until he visited the capital of the world. He was proud 
of being by birth a Roman citizen, but he had the vision 
of a still nobler imperialism which he hoped to see realized 
from this centre. Did he look for a rapid victory of the 
Gospel? In any case his expectation of the nearness of the 
return of Christ grew less intense as he approached Rome 
and got to know more intimately the vastness of its power. 
But he never lost confidence that even that power would 
be made subject to the Gospel. To conquer the Empire 
would be a greater triumph for the Gospel than to see it 
disappear in apocalyptic catastrophe. May it be also 
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that in philosophers such as Seneca and in the teaching 
of the Stoics he saw possibilities similar to those offered 
by the proselytes when the Gospel first entered the 
Gentile world? Was there some sign of wistfulness at 
Rome that he had not found in Asia Minor or Greece, 
as for example among those who loved Virgil? Half a 
century earlier, ‘‘at the close of the republican era there 
was in the minds of the best men a feeling that almost 
amounted to despair, almost a sense of sin. The voice 
of pietas had been silenced, instincts of humanity had 
gone down—pietas, the sense of duty to family, state, and 
Deity. In the Aeneid the fact is emphasized that the 
growth and glory of the Roman dominion are due under 
Providence to Roman virtus and religio, superior to en- 
ticements of individual passion and selfish ease, and 
elevating Stoic doctrine and the tendency to Orphic and 
Pythagorean mysticism Virgil depicts the yearning of the 
soul of man for a life beyond.” 

Possibly some of the finer elements, the afterglow as it 
were of the republican era, eventually found their way 
into the Christian Church, but they were for the most part 
too deeply imbued with nationalism and the pride of life 
to lose themselves in the despised circles of a foreign semi- 
Jewish cult. This new faith was too relentless, too 
fervent, it had too much sheer passion for all sorts and 
conditions of men, and it made too much ado about 
stripping off the pride and circumstance of the world 
through the Cross of Christ, on which the believer also 
was to be crucified to the world. Consequently Chris- 
tianity fell under the scorn of the cultivated classes as a 
base superstition, and, except for a few converts from 
among the well-born and even the court circles, it found 
its strength in the weak things and those that were of no 
account. But out of these masses it created a moral 
aristocracy for the new world that was coming into being. 

4. During this period Churches arose on the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean from which the Christendom 
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of our western world took its birth; and shortly, the 
creative stage having passed, an average type of Christian 
character and manners appears, externalized into a more 
or less conventional code, according to which believers 
were expected to fashion themselves. It did not take long 
for the Gospel to make its full appeal to the morally 
well-endowed classes, and simultaneously it was pene- 
trating to the degraded and the outcast in the Greek 
cities. When this pagan element began to predominate 
it became necessary to establish new standards of conduct 
for people who had no moral traditions and of whom a 
radical change of life was demanded. ‘‘The time past 
may have served to have wrought the desires of the 
Gentiles” (1 Pet. 4:3, 4). Such people had no inheritance 
of virtue to keep them instinctively in the path of good 
morals. Evidence of low standards, weak powers of 
resistance, and confused intelligence in the case of many 
of those early converts from paganism is to be found in 
the frequency of the warning against vices which today 
are self-evidently the negation of the Christian char- 
acter. But we often forget that our choicest virtues 
are always delicate fruit which comes to its maturity 
slowly. 

It was in the second generation that the vividness of 
the primitive faith and therewith the spontaneous out- 
flow of virtues lessened, a change noticeable in first 
Timothy, Titus, and in smaller degree in second Timothy. 
In these epistles the disciplinary and instructional function 
of a regular ministry for the purpose of maintaining 
healthy ethical character in the Church is emphasized, 
where in earlier letters the presence of the Holy Spirit 
would be assumed as the source of moral renewal. The 
Church, constituted with bishops and deacons, the protector 
of faith and morals and the guardian of healthy doctrine, 
holds aloft the truth. But the individual must exercise 
himself unto godliness, and being taught sound words 
must “deny worldly lusts and live a sober, righteous and 
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codly life in the present age.” The word “godliness,” 
which does not occur in the earlier epistles, contains the 
idea of reverence, primarily as directed towards God, and 
then, in the performance of practical duties and in goodness, 
towards all men in their several callings. It brings 
contentment with one’s lot and willingness to accept 
anything from the hand of God. Self-control and a> 
reverent demeanour are associated virtues opposed, like 
godliness, to the pagan extravagances which were so 
common in Asia Minor. The Christian of these epistles, 
having disciplined himself according to healthy teaching 
into reverent obedience to the will of God, attains by 
effort and consciously a dignity of character which, 
however, has its roots in the supernatural, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the source of piety, faith and love. 

5. The Effect of Persecution. Severe persecution, 
which in the last quarter of the first century was more or 
less constant, cut the Church off from the modifying 
social influences of the world and drove it within itself. 
By the city throng the Christians of the Churches to which 
the first Epistle of Peter was written were classed with 
murderers, thieves, evil-doers, busybodies, and their 
safety lay in purity of life, obedience to the ruling powers 
and a modest demeanour. Above all they are exhorted 
to “love one another from the heart fervently.” 

The breach has widened in the first Epistle of John as 
“all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes and the vain-glory of life” is seen driving under 
the tempest of divine wrath towards destruction. Be- 
lievers are not to think it strange that the world hates 
them, nor need they be fearful, because in their faith in 
their divine Master they have the victory which lifts 
them out of the range of the world and neutralizes its 
fascination. They have discovered a new world, eternal 
life itself, in love of the brethren and in fellowship with 
their Lord. Under stress of increased persecution the 
spirit of this Epistle is less restrained than Peter’s, less 
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broad and generous than Paul’s and less tender towards 
a perishing world than that of the Synoptic Gospels. 

From the Apocalypse an exultant cry rises over the de- 
struction of Babylon and the discomfiture of the traffick- 
ers who lament her downfall. Whether we take the 
earlier date for this book or place it towards the end of 
the century, throughout that period there had come to 
be little moral worth in the civilization of Rome. Public 
and private practice had fallen into such degradation 
that if the new Christian society had held intercourse with 
that world it would soon have been defiled, and the brethren 
for their own salvation withdrew exclusively within their 
circle at the cost of having their sympathies narrowed. 
Within that circle the love was intense: there also faith 
untroubled by subtle speculation was sustained by the 
confident hope that it would soon behold the new Jerusa- 
lem coming down out of heaven from God, and that into it 
should in no wise enter anything unclean or he that 
maketh an abomination and a lie. 

This survey of Primitive Christianity indicates that 
the new religion gathered to itself much of the best con- 
temporary life,and in assimilating it purified its customs 
and manners. But the moral impulse itself never came 
from without; the faith within quickened the languid 
virtues of Judaism or Stoicism into such richness and 
variety that they were essentially new, though the rapid 
initial success of the Gospel was due to the good soil on 
which much of the seed fell. As in the parable in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, there was land which drank in the 
rain and brought forth herbs meet for them for whose sake 
it was tilled, and it received blessing from God; whereas 
from other soils the returns were so poor that the ground 
soon proved to be worthless. 

The fresh moral power sprang out of the heart of the 
lower strata which had little to lose socially in accepting 
the new Gospel, or of those in the middle and upper 
classes for whom the Gospel was the Pearl of great price, 
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in sight of which privileges of birth or education and the 
constraints of propriety paled away. This early experi- 
ence of the Faith has constantly repeated itself. New 
moral aristocracies are created, and of the respectable 
virtues of any period faith selects the best and ilum- 
inates them into such intensity that they give light to 
a new age. In the intellectual world of the first century 
the pulse of moral effort was faint, though there were 
examples of highly virtuous individuals, and there was a 
widespread preparation in thought for something better. 
But the intellectual persuasion that a certain course of 
virtue is good is one thing; to be impelled by moral con- 
viction to follow that course of virtue through good and 
evil report is another. The future lay with faith. 
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If we are beings who look before and after, there are 
certainly periods when we do the one more than the 
other. At this particular time we are looking forward. 
There are days when men seem to be living in the past, 
their chief concern is to recall its history, they feed on 
recollection and reverie. Time not only goes back to 
fetch the age of gold, it is as busy as Old Mortality was 
restoring faint or forgotten records to their sharp clear 
outline. Now we are turning our faces to the new Era, 
we are watching the coming of events which arrive with 
every opening day. It is asif the advancing age had been 
preparing a fresh revelation, carving a statue under a 
screen in the midst of the market-place, as the Florentine 
sculptors did, and is now unveiling it before us, limb 
after limb, feature after feature. For indeed the old 
order is giving place to new, we are being aroused to its 
sudden apparition. We are startled out of our self- 
complacency, our anxiety now is to read its meaning 
and to understand its message. We are taking stock of 
our resources, to ascertain our capacity to meet its 
demands, we are testing our strength, examining our 
machinery, and endeavouring to adjust it in readiness 
for the tasks which this new day is laying at our doors. 
To put in other words the conviction which is now 
possessing us—we are all conscious that the War in its 
fiery travail is giving birth toa New World. The young 
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men and women, the children and those yet to be born 
are and will be fashioning the features of a generation 
which will differ from any that has ever been. This new 
world has arisen in our twentieth century with the silence 
and swiftness of an exhalation, but it is no insubstantial 
pageant. It is a body politic, made up of living souls. 
It is stretching out its hands, stating its claims and utter- 
ing its appeals. 

Our English Parliament will soon be occupied in legislat- 
ing for this emerging nation. It has given the suffrage 
to millions of new voters, men and women. It is con- 
cerned with the housing and employment and wages of 
those who have ceased to fight or to make the munitions 
of war. It has prepared a scheme of education which will 
broaden the page of knowledge and prolong the period 
of instruction. The Church will be glad of this. ““Noth- 
ing that is human is foreign to her.” Besides, whatever 
improves the material condition of men makes her work 
easier, and indeed whatever agencies tend to enlighten 
the mind or improve the health of the body are her 
friends and fellow-helpers. But the Christian Church has 
-a task of her own and she is seriously conscious of its 
supreme importance. All the men, women and children 
of this new world are religious beings. They need to be 
supplied with a sense of God, with springs of spiritual 
life, with a rule of conduct and with an atmosphere that 
belongs to His Kingdom. These things have always 
formed part of the programme of Christianity, but what 
all sections of the Church are feeling now is that these 
divine vitalities must be given in larger measure and in 
some fresh and compelling way. There are novel elements 
in this new nation, and those which are familiar to us are 
standing out in bolder relief. As we try ,to envisage the 
features of this emerging world, it is as though we stood 
on the mountain peak which rose first above the waters 
of the Deluge. For the whole stretch of landscape, hill, 
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vale and stream, we must wait until the dry land appears 
beneath the rainbow, with its covenant of peace. 

There are, however, certain features of the new genera- 
tion which are already plainly to be seen. There is a 
feeling of individual responsibility which has come to 
each worker in the war, the realization that he has been 
an indispensable unit in its myriad agencies. To this 
must be added, as its complement, the consciousness of a 
corporate life,—that he is “one of many,” that somehow 
his brain is moved with the motion of other minds, that 
his will is as a rudder touched by many unseen hands, 
that the throbbing of his pulse is in rhythm with the 
hearts of men and women that are loving and hating like 
his own. He could not have refused to harbour this 
feeling with the massed battalions of so many races 
before his eyes and the sound of so many languages in 
his ears. 

To each youth and maid of to-day has also come the 
vision of some ideal. It may in many instances have 
been faint or blurred, but there has not been one of them 
who has not thought of duty or liberty or rightousness. 
The living idea has been above them on the battlefield, in 
the hospital, or the factory, with its guiding light, and as 
Emerson would put it, “they have hitched their wagon to 
astar.”’ We might venture farther and say that hundreds 
and thousands of men and women have come to know 
that they have souls—that this mortal experience is not 
the all or the end of their existence. The material world 
has been thrust before them lurid, jagged, waste and 
void, but to very many has come the touch and radiance 
of the unseen, and they have whispered: ‘Hell is nigh, 
but God is nigher, circling us with hosts of fire.” 

One understands also that all these who have given 
themselves whole-heartedly to noble causes have felt 
the thrill and energy and joy of life more fully than 
ever before. Julian Grenfell was speaking for thousands 
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of his comrades when he wrote on the field of battle in 
Flanders shortly before he died of wounds: 

And life is colour and warmth and light, 

And a striving evermore for these; 


And he is dead who will not fight, 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


There is no feeling which can be more helpful or, on the 
other hand, more dispiriting than a conviction of in- 
adequacy. As the Church faces this unveiling generation 
with these outstanding features she has great searching 
of heart. Can she respond to these clear calls? Has she 
the will and knowledge and grace to enter upon the fresh 
fields of toil that are opening out? Is her message 
adequate for the spirit of the age? Or has she played her 
part, and having lost step with the march of progress, 
must the Church fall out of the ranks and be covered 
with the dust left behind by the advancing legions? To be 
weak is indeed to be miserable, when the feeling of 
feebleness leads to despair. It is quite possible for the 
Church of Christ to lose heart and to be paralyzed in the 
presence of her wide-spread tasks. But, on the other 
hand, the realization of insufficiency has always been the 
prelude to a triumphant experience of the sufficiency of 
God. Whenever nature has opened her store-house 
and engine-room to man, he has been as a beggar conscious 
of his feebleness and poverty knocking at her door. It is 
in this way that he has found fuel for his hearths and his 
furnaces. And, as his daily labour increased in volume 
and variety, the wind and the water drove his machinery, 
and when they were unequal to the multiplying demands, 
fire and steam and electricity were at his beck and call. 
If the Church of the Living God is now asking, ‘‘Who 
is sufficient for these things?” in the right spirit, the 
answer is already on its way. 

Turning once more to the physical universe, it is worth 
our while to inquire if there are any natural laws which 
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may afford us hints to help us to hope and to believe. 
The laws which govern life may possibly act in the same 
way, whether that life be physical or spiritual. There 
are, for instance, three biological laws which Lamarck 
has laid down which seem to the writer of this paper to 
apply to the condition of the Church of to-day with 
peculiar appropriateness: 

First, Life by its inherent power tends continually to 
increase the volume of every living body and to expand 
the dimensions of its parts up to a self-regulated limit. 

Second, The production of a new organ in an animal 
body results from the occurrence of some new need which 
continues to make itself felt, and from a new movement 
which this need originates and sustains. 

Third, The development of organs and their power of 
action are constantly determined by the use of those 
organs. 

If these laws are to aid us in our present purpose it will 
be necessary to show that there is an analogy between a 
living animal body and the body of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. If that can be done, then the fact unfolded in 
the second law may demonstrate itself, namely, that 
the body of the Church may develop a new organ or 
new power under the pressure of a new need and the 
impulse of a new movement within itself. Surely this is 
good and timely news. It signifies not so much a process 
of reconstruction—a formula which is always in our 
mouths—it means the calling out of some latent force, the 
unfolding of some fresh gifts, the revelation of some 
unfamiliar charm. It promises to Christianity a new 
organ for the new environment and for the new duties of 
the new age. But before we enter the field of action 
which is opened out, it may advantage the argument if 
we look at some of the facts which verify these laws of 
biology. The evolution of insects as they move from their 
original home in the earth or water into the air through 
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their different transformations is an every-day example. 
Professor J. A. Thompson in The Wonder of Life furnishes 
many illustrations. Two will suffice—the transfiguration 
of the dragon-fly from its chrysalis stage to its full-fledged 
splendour is given as a notable instance, and Tennyson 
is allowed to describe it: 

To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 

An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk: from head to tail 

Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

He dried his wings: like gauze they grew; 

Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 

A living flash of light he flew. 

Faber, the French naturalist, has narrated the life 
history of a cigale in terms equally poetical if not equally 
lyrical: 

“For four years in the darkness he has worn a dirty parchment 
overall: for four years he has mired the soil with his talons and now 
the mud-stained sapper is suddenly clad in the finest raiment and 
provided with wings that rival the bird’s; moreover, he is drunken 
with heat and flooded with light, the supreme terrestrial joy. His 
cymbals will never suffice to celebrate such felicity.” 

But this power to put forth some new organ or new 
energy is also seen in the evolution of human character. 
The pages of biography record instance after instance. 
The spirit of the divine John—one of the Boanerges— 
in the beginning of his career calling down fire on the 
heads of inhospitable villagers—emerges from its ring of 
flame before he dies, and breathes nothing but love and 
benedictions. Before Hugh Latimer stood amongst the 
fagots exhorting his fellow martyr Ridley to be of good 
cheer and to play the man, he had written him a letter 
confessing that he so feared the ordeal that he could 
“creep into a mousehole.” Faraday, whose temper was 
as serene and sunny as a summer sea, had attained that 
calm after years that were liable to sudden bursts of 
voleanic rage. No one who knew William Paley when 
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first an indolent undergraduate in Cambridge could ever 
have predicted that he would become a prebendary of 
St. Paul’s and publish A View of the Evidences of Chris- 
teanity. Still more novel developments in disposition and 
energy of character are occurring in common life. When 
the coming of new circumstances calls for it time will 
even put an old head on young shoulders. The other 
day, as the Daily Chronicle told us, a boy of fourteen 
was the only guardian of four other children, his brothers 
and sisters younger than himself. His mother, who had 
been a widow, had died suddenly and he was in charge. 
On the day of her death he was no different from other 
boys of his age, thoughtless, mercurial and full of fun, 
but he faced his new responsibilities and there came a 
change. He stayed in the desolate house and made it 
homelike. He washed and dressed the younger ones of 
his family morning by morning and sent them to school, 
and then set himself to earn what he could to provide 
them with their daily bread. In the new climate in 
which it found itself the heart of the boy had begun 
to beat with the instinct of parental care. 

If we can regard the Anglo-Saxon nation as an organism, 
its expansion and unfolding of fresh features is strikingly 
apparent. Once, indeed, before Alfred’s days, Hngland 
was bound in by the triumphant sea. Afterwards her 
ships began to trade with foreign lands and she became 
maritime. Subsequently, by her manufactures supply- 
ing every continent with goods, she became the centre 
of the world’s commerce and, as Napoleon saw her from 
the shores of Boulogne, ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers.” 
Then, moved by the impulse of colonization, out of her 
loins were sent swarms of men and women to people the 
earth beyond the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The 
silver sea no longer served the island in the office of a 
wall, or, if it did, the fruitful bough climbed over the 
wall and spread out its many living clusters. In the 
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meanwhile the universities of Great Britain and Ireland 
were educating the youth of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres who came in thousands to her ancient 
schools of learning. This development may be destined 
to further expansion when peace is established, and the 
future may shew England to the world not as the “Seat 
of Mars” but of Minerva or Wisdom, which hath builded 
her house and hewn out her seven pillars and sends forth 
her maidens to cry, ‘‘whoso wanteth understanding let 
him turn in hither.” 

It cannot be thought for a moment that the Church of 
the Living God will be denied this law of development. 
She is beyond all other organisms a body with its limbs 
and senses and separate functions bound together by an 
invisible common life. She has all the attributes of an 
organic personality, fully alive. She can speak and 
declare the good news of Salvation. She hears the voice 
of God above the raging of the storm and sees the dawn 
of His coming upon the distant hills. And she grows. 
If not here or there, in this way or that, still she grows— 
for the life of the spirit of God is within her—informing 
her soul and her energy. 

No one who has followed her history from the cradle 
until now can doubt that this living Church can respond 
to the new occasion and reveal some new feature, or 
wield some new force. She has been missionary, monastic 
and militant. Her message has been uttered in different 
tones and language as the years rolled on. Now one 
doctrine and now another has sounded out from the pipes 
of her organ voice. Ever since the Mediaeval Reforma- 
tion the notes that have struck the ear of the world have 
spoken with increasing clearness and a richer harmony. 
We have Luther proclaiming Justification by Grace 
through faith. George Fox announces the witness of the 
Spirit with His inner light. Whitfield and the Wesleys 
preach and sing about the new birth into a free and 
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full and present Salvation; and Edward Irving asserts 
the return of Pentecost, with its gift of tongues. 

Along with the enunciation of diverse doctrines there 
has been the manifestation of fresh forms of activity. 
Confining our attention to the phases which the Church 
in Great Britain has revealed in the nineteenth century, 
we have witnessed the revival of aggressive Evangelism 
aroused by the publication of The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London, and culminating in the birth of the Salvation 
Army. One after another congregations were transformed 
into institutional organizations and added to their inner 
spirit outward forms of social philanthropy. 

In the development of Foreign Missionary enterprise 
novel methods of work have been adopted to meet new 
needs or altered conditions. The missionary has been 
through the changing years Evangelist, Maker of Dic- 
tionaries, Schoolmaster, Statesman, Philanthropist. He 
has been associated with the three great orders, and has 
at different periods entered into the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets, the glorious company of the Apostles 
and, as China and the Islands of the Sea will bear witness, 
the noble army of Martyrs. 

When one attempts to forecast what new features or 
powers the Church may put forth, the task becomes 
exceedingly hazardous. They may be even now unfold- 
ing themselves—they may come with a burst of surprise. 
If the history of the past can throw any light upon the 
process of their evolution it will be correlated with 
kindred movements in other realms. Some fifty years 
ago when the revelation of the microscope lifted the 
molecule, the atom, the microbe into prominence and 
invested them with immense importance, the eyes of the 
Church were opened to the infinite value of the individual, 
and she felt the conviction that it was not the will of the 
Father that one precious soul should perish. Similarly 
when applied science was working wonders in the utiliza- 
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tion of waste products, the Evangelical energy of the 
Church was employing her Divine art in salvaging the 
submerged tenth, in seeking to save that which was lost. 
The propensity for grouping together kindred units, 
which started into activity at the beginning of the century, 
had its manifestations in many fields; industrial com- 
panies became syndicates; county and provincial banks 
became national; politicians pleaded for the federation 
of all British Colonies; philologists contended for the 
merging of all languages into one common tongue, and 
then the Church, ashamed of the many divisions which 
had rent her garment, began to dream of unravelling 
its threads and weaving them again into a seamless robe. 
There is one impulse underlying all these movements. 
They spring from one and the same spirit, although it is at 
work in diversified realms. Its agents may be different 
and their materials may not be the same, but their 
inspiration and their aim are alike, just as Shelley was 
painting in words the shapes and colours and movements 
of the clouds when Turner was putting on the canvas 
their forms and tints and motions as he saw them in his 
mystic skies. 

We may take it for granted that the forces which this 
war has evoked are making themselves felt in the form 
and spirit and activities of the Christian Church. The 
new features which it has produced in political or social 
life will also appear in her consciousness. It has em- 
phasized the imperative need of a closer affiliation of all 
sections. Her future existence depends upon a vital 
connection and an intelligent co-operation of her several 
parts. Her complete success can only follow a corporate 
testimony, corporate activity and corporate prayer. As 
to her ruling purpose, can it capture and emulate the 
noble rage for adventure, enterprise and experiment, 
which will essay to tunnel betwixt the shores of France 
and England, and between the pillars of Hercules on the 
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Mediterranean—which is furnishing locomotion with 
wings which will navigate the air and commission its 
aerial ships for the equator or the Arctic zones? Will the 
Church have wisdom to harness in the service of religion 
Art and Science, Music and the Drama—purging the 
Theatre, Picture Palace and Music Hall of their enervat- 
ing elements and consecrating them to real recreation and 
to the moulding and adornment of character. As the 
soldiers in the trenches have realized more than ever 
before the strength and joy of comradeship, will that 
feature of the Saviour Christ be brought into bolder 
relief and work-a-day familiarity without dimming the 
radiance of His divinity. Or, shall we hear Him say 
on the threshold of the new campaign: “As Captain of 
the Host of the Lord am I come.”? What we now need 
to discover in the social realm, says William James, is 
the moral equivalent of war, something heroic that will 
speak to men as universally as war does. Has the 
discovery been made? If so, the youths of Christendom 
will go forth under the banner of the Captain of their 
Salvation on their bloodless campaign. 

But so far this paper has not ventured to predict what 
new organ or force may come into being to cope with 
the new conditions which will challenge the Church of 
to-day and to-morrow. It may be presumptuous to 
prophesy. Our main concern should be to fulfil the 
conditions of the law on which the manifestation of the 
new spiritual power depends. The development of a 
new organ in a (living) body as we have already seen 
results from the occurrence of some new need which 
continues to make itself felt and from a new movement 
which this need originates and sustains. There are then 
two conditions in this spiritual evolution which are 
essential to the manifestation of this new power. One is 
the sense of need to be awakened in the Church as she 
faces the novel demands of social, political, and spiritual 
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life from without, the other is the stirring of a responsive 
movement within. 

As to the sense of need, it is keenly realized by every 
section of the Christian Church. Each has confessed its 
feebleness and inadequacy. This consciousness of defi- 
ciency has produced two longings. One has been a craving 
for the revival of neglected methods which have helped 
the growth of spiritual life in the past. This resuscitation 
of lapsed energy is always a feature of a real renaissance. 
The revival of trade is the fresh fashioning of old materials 
and their introduction into new markets. The revival 
of learning followed the contact of the mediaeval mind 
with ancient Greek art, philosophy, and poetry. No 
wonder then that there should be the retracing of our 
steps and an inquiry for the old paths. If the multitude 
of men and women outside the pale of the Church will 
not come within the walls of our edifices, we must go 
out to them, says one denomination. We must restore 
the observance of home religion, raising again the family 
altar and enkindling its fires, says a second. The funda- 
mental doctrines of our faith, and especially the Atone- 
ment in the life, death, and resurrection of the Saviour 
of the Race, must be reaffirmed and passionately pro- 
claimed, declares a third. But when all these are 
said or done there remains a wistful craving for the breath 
and touch and impulse of some fresh manifestation 
of the Spirit who brought the Church into being and 
continues to animate its powers and to mould its des- 
tiny. 

As to the movement or movements within the Churches 
set in motion by the pressure of this conviction of in- 
adequacy, one particular activity has been practically 
common to all—the effort to bring about a closer union 
of all denominations. This and its endeavours to attain 
it are significant of much. We may turn to nature for 
a similar yearning which moves at certain times in cattle, 
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birds and insects for an interpretation of its significance. 
The scattered herd of buffalo becomes a solid circle when 
the pack of wolves appears; starlings flock together 
when food is scarce and they have to seek it far afield: 
and we may watch the ants assembling in close formation 
to remove the obstruction which blocks their path. The 
premonition of approaching danger, the craving for 
nourishment which will supply a needed force, the 
conviction that the work which awaits Christendom, if 
its path is to be one of progress, will demand the combined 
action of all its divisions, are some of the outward signs 
of the inward travail of the Church of the Living Christ 
to-day. 

Although it would be presumption to assign to this new 
power a form or a name, it can be no crime to allow 
conjecture or imagination to have a little play. It may 
differ as much from any spiritual force we are acquainted 
with as ether differs from electricity or from steam. 
One force which has just sprung into powerful and 
prominent action is the self-devotion of woman’s nature. 
Can the fresh endowment we are seeking be lying latent 
in that devotion? Or will the love which is being shed 
abroad in every heart which beats in unison with the 
great heart of the Father of us all be empowered to use a 
telepathy of thought, or an exercise of will, which can 
compel other minds and other wills to a like experience— 
as surgical science is now dealing with the crippled hands 
and feet of soldiers suffering from shell-shock, by sugges- 
tion and persuasion? Or, as the nations are one by one 
becoming conscious that a common world-soul is animat- 
ing and drawing them together—an inner spirit that will 
henceforth promote the growth and shape the destinies 
of humanity—-will all the members of the one living body 
of Christ realize their union with Him and exercise a cor- 
porate life, thinking, loving, praying, with a fullness of 
energy which will remove mountains and convey the 
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knowledge of the glory of the Lord over "all the earth, 
as the waters cover the sea? 

One thing is certain; they who wait upon Him, Who is 
the Source and Giver of power, shall receive new strength. 
The supreme duty of the Church at this critical hour is 
so to wait upon the Lord. Her health, her growth, her 
activity, her very continuing to be, depends upon it. 
She has had her days of humiliation, of repentance, of 
intercession, and of thanksgiving. Let there be now 
some days of waiting, when silently, expecting, listening, 
every sense open and susceptible, she receives the fulfil- 
ment of the promise: “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall change their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles.” 
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Is literature a prophet or only a precipitate? Does it 
create or is it no more than a record or a result?’ Is it a 
voice or an echo? Evidently it is both, and a particular 
book may fall into either category without a necessary 
implication of praise or blame. The spirit of literature 
may have no palm for the prophetic as over against the 
indicative. To hold the mirror up to nature may some- 
times be more inspiring than to cast a beacon’s light. 
But there are classes of literature—if the idealists will 
permit the word—in which the distinction would seem 
to have significance. Surely books dealing with religion 
will have the quality of spiritual leadership? It is some- 
what bewildering to be forced to the conclusion that 
religious books belong in the second group; they are much 
more frequently of the precipitate order than of the 
prophetic, they are more likely to be results than to be 
original agents. This is the distinction between the 
literature of religion and literature about religion; the 
former is a pure flame whose food is that of the burning 
bush; it burns independent of time and circumstance. 
But that class is small, and, as a rule, religious books 
simply reflect current tendencies of religious thinking. 
That is not because religion has no prophets; she has; and 
when, too rarely, their burning words find print, the light 
shines through many days. But the reason is that 
religious books have more largely the function of nurture 
than of leadership; they are designed as food rather than 
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as beacon lights; they meet present needs and they 
rise in answer to the perplexities and hungers of men and 
women. 

Yet surely the function of the religious teacher is 
prophetic; he must both interpret the present and point 
the way to a better future. Faith should see far and 
declare what it sees. How, or why, then does it happen 
that, at least in the United States, we have so few trail- 
blazing books? Has the prophet ceased, or does the 
wilderness voice find difficulty in carrying itself into the 
printed page? There is validity in both suggestions. 
There is—even we who remember Elijah’s lapse into 
pessimism must admit it—there is a dearth of spiritual 
prophets; at least there are few prophets in the pulpit, 
though there may be many outside. Then there is the 
further difficulty that prophecy is too volatile to be easily 
moulded into literary forms. Any really prophetic 
utterance is like a flame that springs up into air. It 
flashes and burns; but there is no cold apparatus at hand 
to make a record. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and we have perfected no dictagraph to catch its sound. 
Our methods of publication, that is, of preparing the 
candidates for the splendid fraternity of the classics, 
have passed over to the plane of the wholesale and 
mechanical. Caxton rendered obsolete that fine eclecti- 
cism by which oral tradition rubbed off the ephemeral and 
the current or preserved it only as a vehicle for the 
permanent. The religious literature of the distant past 
is great because it is so small; so much has been lost and 
refined away; the prophetic remains. Ours seems little 
because it is still so large; time will take care of it. 

It would be easy to pity ourselves, cursing the hardship 
of seeking for specks of gold in mountains of reading. 
Two consoling reflections arise: First, how grateful we, 
the reading public, ought to be to the publisher’s supreme 
literary masterpiece, the letter of rejection; Second, our 
greater mass of reading tells us more of what we really 
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want to know than does the highly refined remnant of 
the yesterdays. Sometimes we need the mountain of 
quartz to make the fleck of gold explicable. There are 
advantages in the fact that religious books seem to be 
saturated with the contemporary. The historical setting 
becomes an interpretation. Taken together, the writers 
unintentionally construct large and detailed pictures. 
To read representative books, in any period, is like 
looking at a stretch of country from some height. And, 
as we read, a discovery is made; that the stretch of 
country, this great area of the intellectual and emotional, 
is not dull and inert; it is living and it is moving. This 
indicative literature reveals tendencies and vast mass 
movements; thus it becomes prophetic, as it shows 
whither the spirit of man is going. But it is prophetic, 
also, in a finer sense, for as the efforts and struggles, 
passions and purposes, ideals and hopes of man in the 
realms of the spirit stand out clearly they persuade 
and move us forward. In such a survey of both the 
real and the ideal purposes in man’s quest after the 
meaning of life and the universe, one is lifted out of cold 
inspection and becomes himself the subject of the impulses 
and trends he sees working before him. The trend is not 
only indicative; it is persuasive. 

It is not difficult to go back a few decades and character- 
ize readily partitioned periods of religious literature, as: 
the individual evangelistic, with its emphasis on the 
salvation of one’s own soul; the pietistic—“devotional” 
it was called—with its minute analysis of personal moods 
and experiences; the literary, with its wealth of new light 
on the Bible; the pragmatic-ecclesiastical, with its 
emphasis on working efficiency in religious undertakings; 
the social-service, with its plea that religion must function 
to relieve the ills of our world. But there is a facile 
delusion here; the periods cannot be segregated; it is 
not possible to mark the first as the emphasis of Moody, 
the second that of Havergal, the third that of Harper 
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and the school of literary criticism. The movements 
are not brigade after brigade; they are rather in column 
formation, parallel or overlapping as they march forward. 
One might arrange the divisions in three columns; the 
philosophic, working out a more or less satisfactory 
synthesis between religion and later science and philoso- 
phy; the practical, insisting on efficiency in the Churches 
and its application in social service; and the emotional, 
some food and refreshing for the inner life and much 
spiritual pathology. Of the first Romanes, Benjamin 
Kidd and Henry C. King were representative. In the 
second group there would be Josiah Strong, Washington 
Gladden and Walter Rauschenbusch. In the third we 
have a company so varied that it is difficult to elect 
representatives; but perhaps Rufus Jones, S. G. Gordon 
and J. R. Miller will stand for different constituencies. 
What of our own period? Characterizations are 
dangerous, but certain tendencies can be discerned; 
some movements are sufficiently advanced to be readily 
traced and their direction determined. To begin with 
the more concrete and simple: We have re-discovered the 
Bible. Literary criticism, greeted with fiery denunciation 
and trembling apprehension, has simply dissolved a mist 
of superstition and placed in our hands a literature 
instead of a book; it has made it a literature of new value, 
power, meaning and use. Men read the Bible as they 
never read it before, not only quantitatively but also 
qualitatively. The first volume of The Shorter Bible! 
has just had a phenomenal sale. New translations, 
prepared in the light of recent knowledge,’ find a place 
not only in every library; men read them in the highways 
as those who have discovered a new treasure in the 
spiritual world. Never before was there so much biblical 
study by the people. If once all children read through 


1 The Shorter Bable, The New Testament, C. F. Kent, et al, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
? Notably Moffett’s A New Translation of the New Testament, Doran. 
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the Bible as a task, now nearly all children are studying 
the Bible, with the light of historical criticism, under 
teachers steadily coming to pedagogical efficiency. Sun- 
day-school lessons—the very name suggests deep darkness 
below that light we call literature—but surely it is most 
significant that the old style of lessons is gone, that 
carefully prepared text-books now abound, that children 
no longer, as a rule, apologize for their lesson texts, 
and that publishers are steadily improving the quality of 
their product in this field. If any man doubts, let him 
send to the leading religious houses for sets of the eighteen 
or twenty graded text-books which have taken the place 
of the old-time leaflets and quarterlies, or to the indepen- 
dent publishers’ for their very full sets of texts on the 
Bible and religion. Equally notable is the rise of text- 
books on religion for use in colleges and universities. The 
Religious Education Association published about eight 
years ago a list of modern text-books; it numbered some 
forty titles; the latest list of the Association includes over 
three hundred titles and could easily be extended to 
many more. 

Quickened interest in the Bible does not abate but is 
rather on the increase. This literature of a “‘people with 
a genius for religion” has not only grown in popularity; 
interest has deepened in thoroughness, so that the layman 
purchases eagerly such works as once only scholars read, 
such as reveal the significance of recent archeological 
discoveries,‘ or another indicating the place of the Bible in 
English literature,® or a guide on how to know the Bible,° 
or on how to survey the Bible at a single glance’. When 
books of this character become popular they lead to new 


’ Notably the series issued by The University of Chicago Press, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and some of the later texts of The Association 
Press. 

4 The New Archeological Discoveries, C. M. Coburn, Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

5 The Bible in English Literature, E. W. Work, Fleming H. Revell Co. 

6 How to Know the Bible, George Hodges, Bobbs Merrill. 

7 The Bible at a Single Glance, R. G. Moulton, Macmillan. 
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points of view on the teachings of the ancient seers and 
singers. Criticism that seemed likely to tear the book 
to pieces has brought to it a new unity, the unity of a 
deep religious purpose; it has revealed a new and current 
vitality in its old-world messages. The prophet has been 
brought very near to the man of today; instead of being 
a figure in religion he has become a living person whose 
deep spiritual experience guides and enriches our lives. 
So that men are reading with appreciation, with a sense of 
satisfying needs that are both practical and spiritual, the 
messages of the prophets and Jesus® and discovering the 
applicability to our day of the social teachings of the Old 
Testament heroes and leaders.° Such interest leads 
deeper into spiritual problems. It accounts for the fact 
that others beside ministers of religion seek to fathom the 
mystery of God!° and to read the message of Christianity 
in the light of the needs of our world and in the light of 
its history." It may not be, probably is not, the cause, 
but it prepares the mind for the phenomenon of the 
scientist-economist, H. G. Wells, seeking for the reality 
of a God large enough for modern thought and flexibly 
sympathetic enough for a world wrung with anguish. 
And no surprise occurs when Bergsen leads in the same 
direction in Creative Evolution. 

Thus the trend toward the Bible has deepened and 
widened the meaning of religion. It has made the 
spiritual real and normal. It is reflected in the fact that 
this is a spiritually-minded age; it does not use the 
terminology of yesterday; its language is non-theological, 
But every new prophet who will show us what this inner, 
enduring life is, or what are the eternal, satisfying values 


8 The Messages of the Prophets and Jesus, C. F. Kent, Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

° The Social Teachings of the Old Testament Prophets, T. G. Soares, 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 

10 The Widening Thought of God, C. S. Nash, Paul Elder; and 
The Enlarging Conception of God, Youtz, Macmillan. 

4 What 1s Christianity, George Cross, Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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of life is heard with eagerness. The spiritual has come 
near; it is no longer of another world; it is the life of 
personality, the great present reality of all experience, 
the life that must be ours if we would truly find life. 

Nowhere is this search for reality in religion as a 
present-day experience more clearly indicated than in the 
development of an entirely new field of literature, that on 
religious education. On this subject more books of 
value have appeared in the last ten years than in a 
century, perhaps in any period of time before. The 
change has been so rapid and extensive that all libraries 
have been compelled to make new classifications; one 
special library which includes text-books and cognate 
subjects has nearly six thousand titles on religious 
education, nearly all of which belong to the past fifteen 
years. The work of E. D. Starbuck, G. A. Coe, and 
Hall on the psychology of religion lays the theoretical 
and philosophical basis, though, incidentally, it would 
make an interesting chapter on the rise and fall of an 
intellectual vogue to show how Hall’s rigid biological 
theories of recapitulation in religion have been discarded. 
Numerous books of some literary merit and academic 
respectability have appeared on the work of the Church 
in religious education, on the duty of the family in this 
field and on the social significances of this type of activity. 
The list of recent worth-while books is so long that one 
can only refer to the bibliographies issued by The Re- 
ligious Education Association and the denominational 
houses. 

But there is marked significance for religion in the rapid 
rise and development of this entirely new field of literature. 
It means, first, two things that quickly fuse together; 
that we tend to recognize religion as essential to life, as a 
part of each child’s educational heritage and right, and 
then to see religion as a way of life. Second, it also means 
that religion has come wholly out into the light and takes 
its regnant piace; it not only is associated with education, 
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it saturates and inspires modern educational ideals. An 
equally clear tribute is paid by the number and character 
of recent books on the philosophy of religion. E. 5. 
Ames, G. A. Coe, and J. H. Leuba have made the most 
important contributions since William James, while J. E. 
Boodin, C. A. Ellwood and Irving King have shown the 
inter-action of the social and spiritual; George Galloway 
and W. E. Hocking have led thousands of thoughtful 
readers to trace religion in human development; and what 
shall we say of a host of other great teachers whose 
rostrum is the printed page? Never before was scholar- 
ship greater, nor was as great a wealth of recognized 
scholarship poured out to reveal the meaning of religion 
and to call men back to find in themselves life’s wealth 
and meaning. 

These were placid streams, at least as placid as theolog- 
ical waters can be; then came the deluge. The war tore 
the world to pieces; it left us wondering whether we could 
think of religion at all. Some said it revealed the complete 
failure of faith to function in an hour of real need; others 
that it would make a new faith; and still others emphat- 
ically assured us that it would result in the greatest 
revival of religion in all history. Well, the war is over, 
even though many walked with fingers crossed for a long 
time; the revival did not arrive; and the new faith seems 
unable to formulate itself. Yet religion persists. We 
know that, not because Churches are more active than 
ever, not because more money is being used in religious 
causes, nor even by such signs as the wide-spread interest 
in the questions of immortality,” though we would 
naturally expect keen inquiry here, nor even by the new 
statesmanship of missions. The religious trend of the 
hour cannot be discerned as an isolated movement. It is 


2 This Life and the Next, P. T. Forsyth, Macmillan. 
Can We Believe in Immortality? J. H. Snowden. 
The Function of Death, G. B. Foster, Univ. of Chicago Press; and 
the work of Sir Oliver Lodge and W. T. Stead. 
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part of a world-life that moves toward new standards of 
values. It is part of our marked reaction against Bour- 
bonism in national and industrial affairs, part of our 
idealism that has joyfully interpreted a world-task in 
terms of sacrificial service. We have a new revival of 
religion in a faith that is not so much a trend as a trans- 
fusion, a saturation of all our thinking with the life of the 
spirit, a point of view that makes us think of world- 
affairs as essentially religious affairs." 

Are we then, in the phrase of a recent writer," inevitably 
facing “a religion of sublimated patriotism’? Is Stanton 
Coit’s dream of a new national faith coming true? Will 
the salute to the flag and the pledge of loyalty, common 
to the public-school program, become the great confession 
and creed? If that is our fear or expectation, we are 
afflicted with spiritual myopia; this trend is not the result 
of the war, and it has a significance even deeper than our 
attempts at intellectual reconstruction. It is in part the 
fruitage of movements that may be traced back through 
decades at least; it is in part a reaction from a most 
insidious form of materialism, and its significance is not 
less than that of a spiritual revival. It does not reduce 
religion to patriotism; it interprets world living in religious 
terms. 

The spiritual revival is here, plainly visible if we can 
discern the signs of the times. It is not the revival 
promised from the war; it is the discovery of the spiritual 
meaning of life, the re-discovery of the soul—not the 
self-soul that Augustine pictured so objectively, nor the 
soul that plagued Bunyan into Grace Abounding—it is the 
consciousness that my life, and the life of all, consists in 
values other than those that may be counted and handled. 
~ 8 Christian Internationalism, W. P. Merrill, Macmillan. 

The Sword of the Spirit, Joseph Fort Newton, Doran. 

ee he New Horizon of Church and State, W. H. P. Faunce, Mac- 

millan. 


The Christian Idea in the Modern World, R. Calkins, Pilgrim Press. 
u W. E. Orchard in The Outlook for Religion. 
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It lifts our aims above those ends which each one may 
possess only at loss and cost to others. It leads us to 
think more of the rights of men than of any treasures 
that are theirs. It leads us to look with new eyes on 
childhood and to serve with passion for ideals that a 
generation back seemed inclined to discount: freedom, 
right, and truth. The war was won by ideals, because, 
whatever motives were mingled, it was fought for ideals. 
And the ideals had worth because religious thinking had 
gradually re-discovered the Sermon on the Mount. It 
had passed from a. selfish individualism, greedy for 
personal, spiritual privilege and fretfully fearful about 
separate things called souls. It had begun to seek for the 
kingdom of heaven where its greatest teacher had insisted 
it must be found. 

Even under the strain and in all the rack and chaos of 
the past four years religious literature in America has had 
its prophetic voices of spiritual insistence. It would have 
been easy during those years to have been overwhelmed 
with the immediate phenomena and to have spent all 
energy in attempts to solve its superficial problems and to 
meet its practical demands. But modern religion has 
given evidence of its spiritual qualities by refusing to be 
bound to the wheel of things, and by its ability to discern 
the roots from whence spring both our ills and our hope of 
lasting good. It is no small matter for history to record 
that in this period there appears a new type of religious 
literature, that of the social passion saturated with the 
spiritual ideal. 

The modern discovery of the spiritual has taken place 
under a social experience; the Church went out to help 
men and it found God, and so found itself. It discovered 
the reality of the personal through persons. This trend 
toward the spiritual as a social experience is giving a new 
value to the place of the Church; it becomes a society of 
souls, that is, of persons co-operating to realize a world 
society of the spirit. Individualism has gone; in the 
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unity of the spirit a new common life is realized. The 
ecclesiasticism that could permit a Church to exist for 
itself, growing out of a theology that made man exist 
solely for himself, is unthinkable to the spiritual mind 
today. This gives a new meaning to the idea of a social 
Church; it is no longer an institutional agency; it is a 
spiritual society which regards all society in spiritual 
terms. The zeal of the old-social-service movement, 
which at its best was an expression of sympathetic human 
feeling, enriches this current trend. But it is enlarged, 
for its sympathies are broader and more varied; we have 
not only a feeling of the immediate sorrows and limitations 
of humanity, but also a consciousness of needs deeper 
than bread and shelter, and of illimitable possibilities in 
the personal realm. 

Such a trend as this ignores our precise literary distinc- 
tions; it gives rise to books that vex the librarian because 
he does not know how to classify them. It pushes over 
into fiction and makes it doubtful whether to place Wells 
under B. or Y., in religion or in fiction. It runs through 
Hugh Walpole and Frank Swinnerton; it is plain in 
White’s In the Heart of a Fool, and it sustains one through 
Jean Christophe. It is the idealism that carries Wilson’s 
addresses home, whatever one may think of his policies. 
It is the element that gives abiding qualities to the human 
records of the great struggle in Europe. It has moved 
literature from a limited heart interest to an inclusive 
human interest. It permeates all because it is at one with 
our age-long quest as to the meaning of life. 

The note of spiritual personality is dominating modern 
preaching. It interprets ethical duty in social terms and 
determines social meanings by personal values. ‘The 
rights of men are based on the nature of men as spiritual 
beings. National duty grows out of group responsibility 
to protect and develop not alone the property but the 
powers or qualities of men in which personality consists. 
International relations find adjustment not at boundary 
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points nor on the level of markets and military agreements _ 
but on the broad, common level of races as consisting of 
persons. Peoples and countries must no longer be 
treated as pieces of a jig-puzzle nor longer trafficked as 
merchandise, for they are made up of persons. Spiritual 
rights are the basis of all rights. We are in a day when, 
even though one may be misunderstood, he need not 
hesitate to speak of the spiritual. As a concept it under- 
lies all serious thought. 

This is, then, a trend of current religious literature. It 
is not a cold, intellectual abstraction. Itisafaith. It is 
Christianity, clearly in the terms of Jesus and the early 
leaders and just as clearly in the terms of life of today. 
It is debtor to the analysis of the economist and the 
programs of the social worker, to the laboratory of the 
psychologist and the research of the philosopher, while 
the Bible bears witness to life as a spiritual experience and 
to a universe that is explicable only in spiritual terms. 
Such a religious faith makes life worth while, because 
it is all shot through with the splendour of the Divine— 
how much do we owe to Browning who saw it all so clearly! 
In that faith men work with a new passion to save a 
world of spiritual beings. 
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And Comprehension in the English 
Church 


BY F. J. POWICKE, PH. D. 


Baxterentered the ministry of the English Church about 
the year 1637 at the age of 22, and was ordained by the 
Bishop of Worcester. He knew very little as to the case 
for Nonconformity, which at the time was daily gathering 
strength under the severities of the Laudian régime. 
He knew little because his home at Eaton Constantine, 
a mile from the Wrekin Hill (Shropshire), was out 
of the world; and but few Nonconformists crossed 
his path. Nor, when he came to examine their case 
carefully after ordination, did he find any reason to change 
his mind, except so far as to feel regret that he had 
subscribed the Common Prayer Book too hastily. This 
point of subscription, and the cross in Baptism, and the 
lack of discipline were the only points he was led to 
scruple; and even these he kept to himself. He accepted 
his place in the Church with a single desire to use it for 
what he conceived to be its chief purpose, viz., to win 
men to Christian faith and life. From this point of 
view he began at once to work for unity. He found the 
Nonconformists embittered by persecution; and he was 
not surprised. But their temper seemed to him more 
inflamed than it need be. So, he says, “I laboured con- 
tinually to repress their censoriousness, and the boldness 
and bitterness of their language against the bishops, and 
to reduce them to greater patience and charity.” 

Thus early was sounded the keynote of his public life. 
The Uniformity Act of 1662 drove him out of the Church; 
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but no man can be named who went out more reluctantly, 
or strove more earnestly to discover any possible means of 
conforming with a good conscience. His dread of 
voluntary separation from the established order amounted 
to horror, and often led him to speak or write unfairly of 
those separatist tendencies which, for many, were neither 
wilful nor factious, but the consistent expression of a 
clear and high principle. Consequently, he was never 
a favourite with the Independents, who embodied the 
separatist tendency in organized form. They were 
inclined to think him a trimmer. Nor, on the other hand, 
was he ever in favour with the type of churchmen who 
made a fetish of uniformity. They regarded him as 
something of a Judas. In fact, the middle way turned 
out for him, as for many another, a via dolorosa. It 
exposed him to rebuffs from extremists on both sides. 
But holding, as he did, that the middle way is the golden 
way of truth and peace, he set himself always to find and 
follow it, in scorn of personal consequence. 

Unite on common ground, became his motto. It is the 
firmest and broadest ground among you, if you are sincere 
men. Unite upon it for worship, creed, and conduct. 
You will then be able to judge your differences in true 
relation to the centre, and adjust them to their proper 
subordinate place. Such, in brief, was Baxter’s convic- 
tion, which after years of quiet growth, came to work like 
fire in his bones. Writing on August 1, 1653, he says: 

“The Lord hath of late years, by a strange unresistible work of his 
power, fastened in my soul so deep an apprehension of the Evil of 
Dissentions and of the excellency and necessity of the Unity of 
Brethren and the Peace of the Church; and, in order hereto, of the 
healing of our Divisions, that it sticks in my thoughts night and 
day, and the zeal of such a Reconciliation doth eat me up; so that 


I make it the main study and business of my Meditations, which 
way I might do anything towards its accomplishments.” 


These words occur in what he calls “The Preface Apolo- 
getical” to a controversial treatise; and are specially 
noteworthy on that account. For he goes on to explain 
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how sometimes his love of peace had to give place to a 
more imperative love of truth. 


“I do so heartily love Peace that I have had hard thoughts of 
controversie; yet do I so love the Truth that I refuse not to contend 
for it. Though the strait be great, yet it is no other than we are 
usually put to, even in lower things. The most and excellent ends 
may have some distastful means; which, as none that is in his senses 
will choose for themselves, so none but a slave to his senses will 
refuse when they are necessary. It is no contradiction in such a 
case but true Discretion to choose the thing which at the same time 
we do abhor, to choose it as a necessary Means and yet to abhorre it 
for its Ungrateful Nature. We are contented to take the Physick 
which we so abhorre that we have much ado to get it down, or to 
retain it. The Lord knows that contending is distastful to my soul, 
though my corrupt nature is too prone to it; much studying of 
controversies hath oft discomposed my mind and interrupted my 
most sweet and heavenly thoughts and unfitted me for publick and 
private duties; so that I as sensibly find myself a loser by it as by 
some other avocations of a more aliene nature. Yet dare I not be so 
selfish as to cast it off. That must be endured that may not be 
desired. We may not pretend the disadvantages to our souls (much 
less any lower) against apparent duty, and service to the truth of 
God. Many ways hath our Master to make us a full reparation for 
our losses. What then shall I resolve on? Neither to Delight in 
Controversie nor totally to Refuse it. Not to rush upon it un- 
advisedly, nor to be carried into it by blinde Passion and partiality, 
nor yet to cast away my Captain’s Colours, nor to draw back when 
Iam prest. Not to militate for any faction, but for the Faith; not for 
vain glory and credit, but for Christ; and this with such a differencing 
the Person from the cause, that, as it respecteth the errour it shall be 
bitter and contentious, but as to the brother, it shall be a Con- 
ference of Love. 

“T abhorre almost nothing more in Divines than laying too much 
upon the smaller controvertible Doctrinals, and making too much 
our Religion to consist in curious and unnecessary speculations, if 
not unsearchable, unrevealed things, contradicting one of their 
first Maxims, that Theology is a Practical Science. 

“An honest Philosopher! saw the evil of this. Yet must God’s 
commands be obeyed, and the Truth defended, and the Church 
confirmed and edified, and the soul of an erring Brother be relieved, 
though at a dearer rate than a verbal Disputation.” 


This passage is Baxter’s answer to the charge of 
advocating peace, and at the same time promoting 
controversial war. His attitude is clear. Peace at any 
price is not a reasonable or Christian principle. Truth 
has the first claim, and when truth calls him to its state- 


1Seneca Hp. ad. Luc. 102. 
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ment or defence he must obey, however averse he may 
be to the conflict involved. ‘Think not that I am 
come to send peace on the earth, I am not come to send 
peace, but asword.”” Truth does not propagate or defend 
itself; nor is it propagated or defended directly by God. 
Its progress and defence are committed to the fidelity 
of man, but to men acting in a spirit of love, which distin- 
guishes between error and the erring brother. 

Eleven years later, in 1664, he added this: 


“IT must mention it by way of penitent confession, that I am too 

much inclined to such Words in controversial Writings, which are 
too keen, and apt to provoke the Person whom I write against. 
The principal Cause (of this) is a long Custom of studying how to 
speak and write in the keenest manner to the common, ignorant, 
and ungodly People (without which keenness to them no Sermon or 
Book does much good), which hath so habituated me to it, that Iam 
still falling into the same with others. ... The effect is to give an 
impression of anger or Passion which hinders the usefulness of what 
I write . . . and therefore I repent of it and wish all over-sharp 
passages were expunged from my writings, and desire forgiveness of 
God and Man.” ... Indeed, “J am less for a disputing way than 
ever, believing that it tempteth Men to bend their wits to defend 
their errours and oppose the Truth, and hindereth usually their 
information. . . . I am (now) most in Judgment for a Learning and 
a Teaching way of converse . . . and I[ have lost much of that zeal 
which I had to propagate any truths in others, save the meet fun- 
damentals.”’ ? 
This was not the conclusion of decrepit old age, but of a 
man still short of fifty, and on the whole it indicates the 
line of his self-direction for the next twenty-seven years 
of his life. “Catholic Christian’? was what he called 
himself;and to see the English Church Catholic in a real 
sense was what he longed for. His scheme to that end, 
though it failed through force of adverse circumstances, 
is not irrelevant to our present need. “It being dead 
yet speaketh”; and has much to teach us. This is my 
excuse for venturing to recall Baxter’s forgotten experi- 
ment. 

Its period, we should bear in mind, was that of the 


Commonwealth, or, more exactly that of the Protectorate, 


* Reliquiae Baxterianae, p. 137, 8. 
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which dated from August, 1653. The old order had 
vanished, and seemed very unlikely to return. Prelacy 
had yielded place to Presbyterianism which, however, 
though established by law, was not enforced in fact, and 
had failed to erect itself except here and there. Crom- 
well’s policy held the field; and this was unsectarian. 
Any man of approved gifts, character and orthodoxy 
might be inducted to a Church living. Questions as 
to his ecclesiastical opinions or preferences were passed by. 
A parish minister might be Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, 
or Independent, or, like Baxter, a complex of all three. 

For the first time in its history the Church was served 
by men who held office in virtue of their common Chris- 
tianity. And we have more than Baxter’s word for it 
that, so far as the congregations were concerned, there 
was little or no discontent. The people generally cared 
nothing for the sectarian colour of their minister. Why 
then should the ministers not recognize the comparative 
unimportance of sectarian differences, and unite in a 
scheme of co-operative fellowship? Would not the result 
be a demonstration of what really matters? This was 
Baxter’s position. We find an anticipation of it in his 
“dedication” of the Saints’ Everlasting Rest (Jan. 
1649-50). 


“As to the Differences in way of Government between the moderate 
Presbyterians, Independents, Episcopal and Erastian, I make no 
doubt that if men’s spirits stood not at a greater distance than 
their Principles they would quickly be united. But of all the four 
sorts there are some that run so high in their Principles that they run 
out of hearing of Peace and Truth. Will God never put it into 
the hearts of Rulers to call together some of the most Godly, Learned, 
Moderate, and Peaceable of all four opinions (not too many), to 
agree upon a way of union and accommodation? and not to cease 
till they have brought it to this Issue—to come as near together as 
they can possibly in their Principles; and where they cannot, yet 
to unite as far as may be in their Practice, though on different 
Principles; and, where, that cannot be, yet to agree on the most 
loving peaceable course in the way of carrying on our Different 
Practices; that so (as Rup. Meldenius saith) we may have Unity in 
things necessary, Liberty in things unnecessary, and Charity in all. 
The Lord persuade those who have the power to this Pacificatory 
enterprise without Delay.” 
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Cromwell was the head of “those who had the power”’; 
and perhaps, the nearest he came to Baxter’s desire was 
in that unhappy Committee of Fourteen Divines who 
were set “to draw up in terminis the Fundamentals.’”? 
Cromwell himself, while professing “to do all that he 
could for the equal promoting of Godliness and Peace,” 
“save out that” he “could not understand what the 
magistrate had to do in matters of Religion.’ 

This was the position of the Independents; and, as 
they held the reins during the Protectorate, Baxter had 
to fall back on his own resources. He was very reluctant 
to take the initiative, and waited long in hope that 
“some abler and more eminent divines” than himself 
would attempt the task. But by the middle of 1653 his 
sense of its necessity had grown so overpowering that he 
could wait no longer. His success surprised him. “When 
I once attempted it . .. God shewed me how little 
Instruments signifie when He will work; and that His 
Ministers and People are more humble to hear the 
meanest of His Brethren than I before believed.’ 

First of all, he tried to get at the mind of certain 
eminent divines, with a view to gaining some idea of the 
support he could count upon. The result, in one case, 
was to incur a suspicion and charge of Erastianism. In 
other cases, it was encouraging. Next, he tried to rouse 
in particular the London ministers, because action 
emanating from them would carry exceptional weight. 
But they begged to be ‘“‘excused”’ “for several reasons.”’ 
So his third step was to take action in his own neighbour- 
hood. ‘At a lecture at Worcester,’ he opened up his 
scheme to the assembled ministers; won their unanimous 
approval; and promised, at their request, to set it down in 
writing. ‘This he did under the rubric: ‘So much of the 

° R.B. pp. 197-204. The object was good—to frame a means of 
union, but in effect it would, as Baxter saw, have proved to be “a 
means,of, Division.” 


*R.B. p. 193. 
oR.B. p. 122. 
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Church order and discipline as the Episcopal, Presbyterian 
and Independent are agreed in, as belonging to the 
Pastors of each Particular Church.’ On the basis here 
outlined, with the addition of ‘‘some articles” of agreement 
relating to discipline, the ministers entered into what 
became known and famous as the Worcestershire Associa- 
tion. Strange to say, although its main object was to 
reveal and commend a common standing ground for 
Presbyterians, Independents and Episcopalians, very 
few of these belonged to it at first. Indeed, there was 
in it no Presbyterian, only one Independent, and “‘not 
past four or five Episcopalians.” As to the first, Baxter 
explains that there was but one “thorough Presbyterian”’ 
in the county, and “‘he lived somewhat remote’’; as to the 
second, that, while there were five or six Independents, all 
save one stood aloof, for reasons given or withheld; as 
to the third, that the Episcopalians, except four or five, 
were either the weaker sort of ministers, or such as ‘“‘were 
resolved to do nothing till they had episcopacy restored,” 
or men who were sympathetic but deterred by circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, the membership of the Associa- 
tion rose to fifty-seven, mostly from Worcestershire. Of 
whom then did they consist? Baxter speaks of them as 
“the disengaged,” i.e., disengaged from party. It was 
in these men—‘‘Christians truly Catholick’—that the 
new movement found its strength. And it may be 
surprising to many to learn how numerous they were. 
According to Baxter they formed “‘the greater number of 
the godly ministers and people throughout England.’ 
“For though Presbytery,” he says, “generally took in 
Scotland, yet was it but a stranger here.” In fact, 
most of the ministers, old and young, while not objecting 
to Presbyterian practice, took no account of Presbyterian 
principles, and were for the moderate primitive 
Episcopacy,” with congregational in the sense of self- 
determined parochial Churches as the basis. 


°R.B. p. 146. 
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If this was really the state of things in 1653, Baxter 
might well be of good hope. 

Before the end of that year the Worcestershire agree- 
ment, under the title “Christian Concord,” was published; 
and “thereupon,” says Baxter, “many counties began to 
associate, as Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Hamp- 
shire, Essex and others; and some of them printed the 
articles of their agreement. In a word, a great desire of 
Concord began to possess all good people in the land; 
and our Breaches seemed ready to be healed.” The 
articles agreed upon by the several associations were not 
identical. There were differences of emphasis; and some 
more elaborate than others, or of wider scope. But they 
were alike in substance, spirit and aim. “For we all 
agreed on the same course—even to unite in the practice 
of so much of Discipline as the Episcopal, Presbyterian, — 
and Independents are agreed in, and as crosseth none of 
their principles.” 

The question of doctrine seems not to have been raised; 
probably because all were presumed to be orthodox. 
But if the doctrine affixed to the Worcestershire agree- 
ment, as that which should be taught to catechumens, 
was the accepted standard of orthodoxy, it could hardly 
have been simpler. For it was no more than an exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed. 

From a correspondence which passed between Baxter, 
and seven Cumberland ministers, in September 1653, 
it appears that these had partly anticipated his scheme. 
In Baxter’s words: ““Though they knew not what we had 
done, yet they fell upon the same way, and agreed on 
articles of the same purpose, and of the same sense and 
import.’” But their enterprise had hung fire; and what 
degree of success it afterwards achieved was due to the 
fresh stimulus received from Worcestershire. In all the 
other English counties—about a dozen—-where Associa- 
tions took root, Baxter’s lead supplied the direct ini- 

7 RB p. 162. : 
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tiative. None originated later than 1656, or before 
1653. 

In 1655 there was a spasmodic effort—set up by 
Baxter’s friend Colonel John Bridges—to associate the 
Independent Churches, and the Moderate Presbyterians, 
of Ireland. But the effort soon spent its vitality. The 
latest experiment of the kind was that of Wales. Here 
in 1658 the ministers of Flintshire and probably the 
adjoining parts—Episcopal, Congregational, Classical, 
following the pattern of Worcestershire and Cumberland, 
“agreed to lay aside the thoughts of matters in variance, 
that with one consent they might study, in their respective 
places, to promote the common interests of Christ’s 
Kingdom and the common salvation of precious souls.”’ 

It must be confessed, the progress of the movement 
was very partial. Lancashire did not take it up, nor 
Yorkshire, nor London, nor the majority of English 
counties. Moreover, its adherents, except in the case of 
Worcestershire and Devonshire, seem to have been few, 
even in the counties which gave it a trial. It must be 
confessed, also, that most of the Associations, again 
with the exception of the said two counties, served no 
particular purposes beyond providing now and then for 
an ordination, or securing now and then a little stricter 
discipline and order in the respective Churches. In the 
majority of cases they lapsed into ministerial gatherings 
of ‘congenial spirits,’ who prayed, conversed and 
perhaps ate together. More than this they neither 
achieved nor aimed at. 

But it is important to remember that the ideal in 
Baxter’s mind was something vastly higher and bigger. 
Just as Jesus, if one may venture on the comparison, 
associated to Himself the twelve, that in them He 
might have a nucleus for the Church and the Kingdom, 
so Baxter had his dream of a Church in England which, 
starting from little centres of local ministers really united, 
should expand into a comprehensive order of worship and 
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discipline approved by ministers, congregations and 

magistrate alike. His way to this end, as we have seen, 
was one of mutual concession and compromise. Let the 
parochial congregation be the unit; and then, within 
this, let the Church proper consist of communicants who 
voluntarily avow their faith in the fundamentals of 
Christianity and promise to live in accordance with these, 
and at the same time accept so much of discipline from 
the Church’s leaders as is clearly necessary to preserve 
purity of life and doctrine. This, Baxter thought, should 
satisfy the Independents, so far as their main contention 
was concerned. Next, let each Church have its classis 
of ministers, elders and deacons acting by consent (at 
least) of the Church and members; and let a convenient 
number of classes be organized into a local Association or 
Presbytery; and, from this, let there be formed a district, 
or provincial Assembly. This, he thought, should satisfy 
the main demand of the Presbyterians. Thirdly, let the 
local Presbytery have its fixed Moderator or President 
(corresponding to Archdeacon), the name is immaterial; 
also, let the district or provincial, or diocesan Assembly 
have the same (corresponding to Superintendent or 
Bishop)—again, the name is immaterial. This, he 
thought, should meet the case of the sober-minded 
Episcopalians, especially if it were agreed that on certain 
important points of administration the Bishop should be 
permitted to exercise a veto, or negative voice, as well 
as to act representatively for the assembly on all ordinary 
occasions. Lastly, with regard to the State or civil power, 
Baxter was more than willing that it should not merely 
establish the Church in its legal rights, but also should 
regulate and guarantee its funds, should supervise its 
creed and conduct, should encourage it to practise the 
plain dictates of the Gospel, should of itself take means 
to judge how far its ministers fell short of or transgressed 
their duty, and should alone wield any coercive power 
over them, Bishop and Presbytery being strictly limited 
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to moral suasion. This, he thought, granted everything 
essential to the Erastian claim. In fine, his scheme 
provided for the moderate men of every denomination. 
And as to the mere “‘sectary,” since he was not to be won 
by moderate proposals of any kind, Baxter thought it 
would be waste of time to wait for him. All that extrem- 
ists could fairly ask was toleration, and this he urged, 
except when the things done or taught seemed intolerable, 
i.e., against fundamentals of the faith, or destructive 
of the common peace. What has just been outlined, let 
it be remembered, was more than a pet scheme of Baxter’s. 
It had the approval, more or less, of all the associated 
ministers. In one place, he describes it as a minimum, 
a common factor, held by all, or most, without prejudice 
to the differentia of any. 


“We never intended these Propositions for the taking any sober 
man (of any of the Parties whose union we endeavour) from his 
former Principles, nor for the laying down of any middle way in 
which the differing Parties may accommodate, by any abatement 
on each or any side, of their formal opinions. ... Our business 
is but this: to improve those Parts wherein we are all agreed for 
unanimous practice.” 


Again: 


“You must understand that we have no intent by this our agree- 
ment to forestall any further means or attempts for accommodation, 
or nearer unity, but, contrarily, to prepare for it, being confident 
that no way is so likely to accomplish it as a concordant practice 
of what we are agreed in, and the constant amicable association 
or familiarity of the Dissenters (i.e. those who dissent), . . . much 
less do we take up with what we are now agreed on as a perfect or fully 
sufficient way, as if the points which are laid by, and wherein the 
several Parties differ, did contain in them nothing of any moment, 
but all that is useful were contained in these Points wherein we are 
all agreed. Nor do we intend to tye ourselves to take up with these, 
and never to go further. But, as Christ saith in another case, if any 
man will do the will of God he shall know, so I verily think that 
conscionable friendly practising of so much of Christ’s discipline as 
we generally know would have helped us to know the rest sooner 
than our perverse contendings have done; and would have prevented 
those sad effects of our Divisions which must lie heavy on some men’s 
consciences, here or hereafter.”’® 


8Cited from (p. 107, ff. of) the Supplement to Christian Concord 
called Richard Baxter's Explication & Defence of It and His Exhorta- 
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Meanwhile his own immediate anxiety was by unrelax- 
ing effort to win over to this view as many as possible of 
each party. Thus, having heard from his friend, Rev. 
Richard Vines, a good report of Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, 
Bishop of Exeter, as to his Judgment and Learning, he 
acted on Mr. Vine’s advice, and wrote to him (June, 1655), 
“as the fittest man to treat with for concord with the 
Diocesan Party.’® “He returned me a very kind letter, 
professing his willingness to prosecute that Work, and 
withal an answer to my Proposals, which granted the 
main matters which I desired, and would have united 
us all, if such terms had been granted when the King 
came in and settled the Church Government; for he 
granted with Bishop Usher that every Presbyter is, and 
must be a Governor as well as a teacher of his own Flock, 
and that subordinate Assemblies, like Rural Deaneries, 
might: be set up in every Market Town, or in certain 
Divisions, for the Performance hereof.” 

Baxter restrained himself from going further because he 
found Dr. Brownrigg “‘too tenacious of the titular Honours 
of the Bishops’—baubles which to Baxter personally 
were “‘matter of indifference,” but not so to others whom 
he had need to consider. “But had I foreseen,” he says, 
“what since is come to pass, I would have prosecuted it 
farther, that I might have had more of his confessions to 
testify against unpeaceable men.” 

One sentence from the Bishop’s second letter may be 
quoted: ““The God of Peace compose all our hearts to 
peace, and make the rents of our Church to be matter of 
our chief compassion. Charitas ecclesiae omnes omnium 
charitates in se complecitur.”’ 

Baxter’s trouble with the Presbyterians was not with 
the rank and file, but with those, he says, who were for 
tion to Unity, 1653. Intended “‘to prevent the causeless dissent and 
separation of any sincere Christians from our Churches, or sincere 
ministers from our associations, especially for the satisfaction of the 


inhabitants of Kederminster.” 
°R. B., 172. 
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waiting until they could obtain the use of full classical 
government. You are not likely to get it, answered 
Baxter. ‘We did in this county (Worcester) seek for 
authority from the Parliament many years ago for the 
establishing of the Presbyterian Government and all our 
endeavours were frustrate.”’ What then? Need we 
forbear exercising as much of the Presbyterian order as is 
acceptable to us all? 

A little later (apparently) he addressed himself to 
Rey. Philip Nye who “had very great power with the 
Independents.” He desired Mr. Nye to set down in 
writing the points which he esteemed essential to an 
agreement with the Presbyterians. Mr. Nye’s first 
reply was to the effect that these could be gathered from 
those Debates of the Westminster Assembly in which he 
himself had been prominent. But Baxter begged him 
for a statement under his own hand; and “next year” 
he wrote down these two as sufficient concessions to the 
desired end: (1) “That they might have liberty to take 
Church members out of other parishes’; and (2) “that 
they might have all Church Power within themselves in 
their several congregations.” This might seem a non 
possumus. But not to Baxter. He at once drew up a 
form’ of accommodation which, in his opinion, granted 
both demands. The pith of it was this: that Independent 
Churches could and should join in association with other 
Churches ‘“‘not as subject to their Government,” or as 
“taking their Resolutions” for laws but for the sake of 
concord; and further, that Independent Churches should 
be perfectly free to receive any one as a member from any 
parish on the simple understanding that the Association 
should be allowed to debate whether the person received 
had a sufficient cause to withdraw from the parish to 
which he belonged. If he had, well and good. The 
Association would acquiesce. Even if he had not, and 
yet had a “tolerable” excuse, the Association would let it 
pass. Only in case the excuse were found to be “in- 
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tolerable” need action be taken; and this should be 
restricted to a bare disowning of the fact on the part of 
the Association, and a receding from communion on the 
part of the Church concerned. In short, a quiet and 
friendly separation. Mr. Nye objected that if such a 
case ever occurred the issue would cast a slur on the 
Church. Possibly Baxter agreed, but he merely said 
that, given the right spirit on both sides, the case was 
very unlikely to happen; and why maintain “a stated 
alienation or division”’ from fear of it? Nye then objected 
the point of ordination, upon which Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians laid so much stress, whereas the Indepen- 
dents thought of it as something not at all necessary to 
the full status, or even to the being, of a minister. Nye, 
therefore, required an Association not to make ordination 
a sine qua non of its membership. An Independent 
minister, he admitted, would indeed as a rule be ordained 
by another of his own Church, and would even deem it 
quite lawful to be ordained by pastors of another Church. 
But this must not be exacted. In cases where the 
minister accredited to the Association had, for any 
reason, not been ordained, let him be admitted without 
demur, on the responsibility of the accrediting Church. 
Such seems to have been the plea put forward by Nye, 
though I am not sure if he voiced the common opinion 
of his fellows. There is, at any rate, no lack of emphasis 
on ordination in their Savor Declaration of 1658. Baxter, 
however, did not argue the point, except in one respect. 
“Granted that ordination to you is not strictly necessary. 
Still it is to ws, while you also grant its lawfulness. There- 
fore, why not be willing to yield your licet to our oportet; 
for the sake of something so necessary as concord and 
Peace.” In other words, why not yield for peace in a 
point which you confess lawful, as long as you are not 
obliged thereby to “‘any subjection to any other Church,” 
but may “receive it on your own grounds”—-i.e., may put 
on it what construction you please. From the same 
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standpoint of admitted lawfulness Baxter could see no 
reason why the Independents should not go further and 
accept ordination at the hands of Presbyters nominated 
by an Association, or even at the hands of its permanent 
President or Bishop.!° Anything for united action, he 
seems to say, 2f your conscience does not forbid it. If you 
can say what we cannot say, that ordination is a neutral 
thing, then you can practise it without sin, whereas we 
cannot omit it without sin; and, therefore, you ought 
to practise it. Mr. Nye was not convinced, and let the 
correspondence drop. 

Sometime later Baxter turned to the Baptists. His 
strong dislike of their peculiar tenet had formerly driven 
him into utterances which he now regretted.!! Now he 
realized how small it was compared with the Catholic faith 
which the Baptists cherished as truly as himself; and, 
in the name of this faith, he approached them with ‘“‘an 
offer of Christian fraternal communion.” What Baxter 
calls the ““Offerers’’ were himself and others whose names 
unfortunately are not given. The offer was graduated 
and threefold. In the first place, “free communion in our 
particular Churches” to all Baptists who are willing 
to accept it, with leave, at the same time, to enter their 
dissent, once for all, from “our Infant Baptism” “into the 
Church-Register or Records,’’—this communion to be on 
the same general terms as that of other Church members. 
In the second place “unfeigned brotherly love,” and “a 
correspondancy by Delegates, or other convenient means,” 
for Baptists who, though acknowledging “our several 
Churches for Christian Congregations,” yet “dare not”’ 
in conscience hold “local communion” with us. In other 
words, strict Baptists. In the third place, even to those 
who cannot go so far, and “acknowledge our Churches to 
be true instituted Churches,” we yet offer the simple 
bond of love, so that “we may acknowledge each other 


0R, Bs pp. 188-192. 
11See his controversy with Mr. Tombes of Bewdley, 1650. 
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for members of Christ and of the Church Universal at 
least; and that we may converse in the world together in 
a faithful observance of these following rules’’*’—a bunch 
of ten fragrant flowers from the tree of Christian Charity. 
I can recall scarcely another passage of Baxter’s more 
deeply Christian than this document—inclusive of the 
simple profession of faith which forms its preamble.” 
Contrary to Baxter’s custom he does not date the paper, 
but it must have been near the close of the Protectorate; 
and whatever success came of it was cut short by Crom- 
well’s death. But indeed the success of this, as well 
as of his offer to the Independents, came to little. His 
last word on the subject indicates this and its cause. 
It was to the effect that the Independents could not be 
brought to own parishes as true Churches, or the Baptists 
to own “‘those baptized only in infancy”’ as true Christians, 
and therefore made it their aim to eject “all the Parish 
Ministers in England,” “that so they might set up the 
best of them again in another way, to make men Chris- 
tians, and gather new Churches, which they thought was 
better than to reform the old.” In this manner, they 
played their part, thinks Baxter, in restoring with the 
King that dethroned prelacy which he had always known 
to be the chief hindrance to a comprehensive Church 
unity, because “it destroyed the very being of the Re- 
formed Churches and Ministry, and avoided all ways of 
agreement with them, but by an absolute submission to 
their power.’ His persistent hope and effort had been 
to get the Church so ordered that a return to its former 
state would have been impossible. In this new order, as 
he conceived it, the prelatists if willing to accept the 


PR. B., p. 186. 

13]t seems to have been printed for distribution with this addition: 
“We whose names are subscribed, dissenting from Infant Baptism, 
heartily accept this offered agreement as followeth—In the first 
Rank—in the second Rank—in the third Rank.” 

“4R. B., p. 180. 
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common terms might have had due place and fair scope 
for their ministry. He had “‘no animosity against them” 
nor desired that any man “should be hindered in his 
ministry for anything he had done in the Wars against the 
Parliament.” 

His scheme implied equal liberty for all men of sound 
faith and good life, whatever their ecclesiastical views; 
and he was sure that, if it could have been established, its 
practical merits would ere long have won even the 
prelatists to a contented compliance. But the state by its 
supineness, and the ministers by their sectarianism, had 
missed the great opportunity; and the confusion which 
set in, as soon as Cromwell’s strong hand was removed, 
led straight to the event which shattered the hopes of 
all moderate men. Baxter himself, though a supporter 
of the Restoration, was under no delusion as to its 
probable outcome. He was assured by Sir Ralph Clare, 
a leading layman of his parish and lord of the manor, 
that letters received by Dr. Hammond from Dr. Morley, 
then with the King at Breda, made it certain that “all 
moderation was intended”’; that, in short, it was intended 
to “reduce” or lead back the Church to just such a model 
as he and Bishop Usher desired: “no Lord Bishops,” 
no “large Dioceses,” no “‘great Revenues,” “much less 
any Persecuting Power,” nothing but the “essentials of 
Episcopacy.’’! 

Baxter, however, had not much faith in Sir Ralph Clare 
or Dr. Morley. Moreover, Dr. Hammond, whom he 
revered for “his Piety and Wisdom,” was a conspicuous 
leader of the Laudian party; and, therefore, far from 
likely to be in favour of changes which would transform 
the Church into a very un-Laudian shape. Still, at Sir 
Ralph Clare’s request, he wrote to Dr. Hammond, who 
lived but seven miles from Kidderminster,!” and submitted 
his scheme under thirteen heads, of which the chief were: 


6k, B., p. 208. 
17At Westwood, the seat of Sir John Pakington. 
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(1) That a Pastor should bear rule in his own Parish for the sake of | 
discipline; (2) That “neighbour Pastors” should hold monthly synods 
in every Market Town, with a permanent president; (3) That every — 
quarter, at least, there should be a synod of all the Pastors of each 
county or Diocese, also with a permanent President or Bishop; (4) — 
That the Presidents of the diocesan and inferior synods, or the 
diocesan Presidents and two Pastors out of each county, chosen by 
the “major votes” of all the Pastors, should constitute a “National 
Council’; and (5) that no “Subscription be required of the Pastors 
in anything about Religion but to the Holy Scriptures” and the. 
essentials of faith and practice expressed in Scripture terms. 


As Baxter anticipated, Dr. Hammond’s answer, while 
gracious in tone, was by no means encouraging; and he 
wrote a reply which the Doctor’s death'® (“just when 
the King came in’’) did not permit him to send. In this, 
among other remarks which go carefully over the whole 
ground, Baxter notes well the crucial doubt: 

“Whether you will allow the Title of the Ministers now 
in Possession, . . . or whether you will rather judge all 
their Titles void that were not Ordained by Diocesan 
Bishops.’’!® 
There is no need to say how soon the doubt became a 
certainty; nor how Baxter’s worst fears were realized. 
After stating his case he exclaims: 

“O how easie were a Peace on these Terms! how easily and safely 
might you grant them, without any wrong to your consciences or the 


Church? Yea, to its exceeding benefit! How lowd do our Miseries 
cry for such a Cure! How long hath it been neglected!” 


Is not the religious history of England since his day a 
tragic comment on the criminal folly which rejected this 
appeal? We are now back at the point where Baxter 
stood—at the crossroads—with an increment of hard- 
bought experience which has, one may hope, taught us 
wisdom. Nor, if we still desire, like him, the visible 
union of a comprehensive Church, will it be easy to suggest 
a better way to it than his. Of course, in details his 
scheme could not hold; but in spirit and scope it is as 
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valid as ever it was. For its spirit was Christian love; 
and its scope extended to all who, despite their differences, 
rest and build upon a common foundation of true Christian 
faith. Will it again come to pass that a demand for 
Episcopal ordination (in a narrow sense) will be suffered 
to lock and bar the door against men who cannot accept 
it, but whose ministry Christ has approved? 
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If the Church Were One 


By Witu1am Dovueias Macxenzig, D.D., 


President of Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


I 
The World in Process of Change 


It is no exaggeration to say that the whole order of 
the world is in process of solution as a result of the 
Great War. Wherever we look we find the greatest in- 
stitutions and the oldest undergoing deep criticism, even 
where they have not fallen into actual anarchy. It is 
not only in Russia, and Austria, and Germany, and 
Turkey that every human organization is cast into the 
melting pot; the same thing is true in a certain degree of 
all the leading countries. 

It is obvious that international relations are passing 
through the most momentous single crisis of their entire 
history. The foundation of the League of Nations will 
begin a new era for the consciousness of mankind in its 
social, political and religious outlook and experience. 
There are few nations where the established forms of 
government are not being subjected to the closest scru- 
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tiny by all classes of men and women, and there are very 
few indeed where drastic alterations will not be made. 
The fundamental industrial organization of the world is 
clearly passing through a period of transformation. ‘The 
workers of the world are awake and aware of the new 
day, and there is no doubt that wherever the more 
radical elements among them can secure even radical 
changes, these will be secured in spite of all efforts at 
repression. In fact the whole social structure of every 
people on earth is undergoing the most frank and fearless 
scrutiny and changes vast beyond our present measure- 
ment are quite inevitable. Nothing remains untouched 
by the present mood of the human mind. 

It is not right to attribute this merely to the war. 
The war itself in its extent, its methods and its meaning 
is the result of many forces besides the will of the military 
party in Germany. It was preceded by far-reaching 
rumblings throughout the whole of organized society. 
Everywhere, as we know, established institutions were 
already being studied with jealous eyes by all who were 
distinctly affected in any measure by their existence and 
their influence. The present plastic condition of society 
is due to the fact that there were many such repressed 
movements throughout the world before the war. The 
experiences of the war have had the double effect of giving 
an opportunity to these radical critics to make their 
voices more impressive, and, on the other hand, of ren- 
dering the conservative classes more willing to consider 
frankly and sincerely the criticisms which are made, 
and to co-operate more earnestly in the solution of the 
problems which they raise. 

The problems which are before the world, as a recent 
English writer says, “cannot be settled merely by leaving 
them alone. They cannot be adjusted by force. The 
fires cannot be put out one by one; nothing could be more 
futile than settling a strike in one city and failing to 
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settle it in another.’ If the worst disasters are to be 
avoided, the official mind in every industrial organization 
must cease to act officially, must immediately face the 
most startling facts, must consider the most extensive 
proposals of change and must set itself to secure wise 
as well as peaceful methods of dealing with the situation. 
No exertion of blind force can direct constructively the 
passions that have been aroused. Wherever rebellion 
movements have the slightest measure of injustice or 
oppression to justify them in the minds of those who 
create them, they can only be met adequately by bring- 
ing the light of wisdom and justice and even of charity 
to bear upon them. 


II 
The Church of Christ 


It is against that background of universal change that 
we must study the position of the Church of Christ. 
For it is vain to expect that of all the institutions of the 
world the Church will alone remain unaffected by the 
condition of the world; or that the various denominations 
can continue their history on the same lines and in the 
same spirit as they were accustomed to live by before 
the breaking out of the war. It would be futile, there- 
fore, and disastrous, if, in the present situation, the lead- 
ers of the Church of Christ were to conduct themselves 
as if they were not involved in this cosmic process of 
revolution. 

1. The Ideal of the Church. Until the League of Na- 
tions was established the Church has been the one insti- 
tution in the world which could with truth claim a meas- 
ure of universality, a unity of influence upon the life of 
mankind which no other organization could rival. If 
we consider it as, In some deep sense, one, in spite of all 
its divisions, we may ask ourselves what has been, what 
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ought to have been, its true function in relation to the 
life of mankind? The answer in brief must be that it 
has been, or ought to have been, the one open channel 
of the Divine life flowing in upon the course, and guiding 
the destiny of human nature. It has been, or ought to 
have been, the one constant evidence before the eyes of 
men of the Divine Presence in the midst of the life of the 
world. This influence, this evidence, it has exerted 
through its two fundamental functions—the sacramental 
function and the prophetic function. History has shown 
that the Church has become impoverished and has ceased 
to reveal the presence of God to the hearts of men when- 
soever either of these functions has been despised and 
neglected. Where the sacramental function has been 
emphasized and the prophetic has been in any measure 
weakened or abandoned, the tendency has been back- 
wards to a mere magical form of religion, to the revival 
even of primitive superstition. Where the prophetic 
function has been treated as the sole means of communi- 
cation of the Divine life, and the sacramental function of 
the Church has been minimized or abandoned, the 
tendency has been towards mere rationalism, poverty of 
communal worship, and secularity of interest and influ- 
ence. In that measure in which the Church has pre- 
served the conscious devotion to both of these funda- 
mental functions it has exerted its supreme power as the 
instrument of God for the redeeming and perfecting of 
human life. 

There are four fundamental facts in the nature and con- 
stitution of the Church which have distinguished it from 
all other institutions and which have made and preserved 
it as the channel of the Grace of God. 

a. There is the presence in it of the reigning and re- 
deeming Christ. Loyalty to Him as an actually known per- 
sonality is practically universal throughout all branches 
of the Church. Through that loyalty it is that He has 
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exerted and will exert the power of God which is resident 
in Him for “the remaking of human nature.” 

b. The Church has universally borne witness to and 
practised the life of prayer. In all its varied ways it has 
taught men to keep their natures open Godwards, to 
live in conscious dependence upon Him, and to seek 
deliberately the replenishment of their inadequate moral 
forces from the Divine Life itself. 

c. In the third place, the Church has universally held 
before the world those fixed moral ideals which have 
been forever given to mankind in the person and work 
_and words of Jesus Christ, who is the immediate and 
personal revelation of God, the founder of the moral 
order of the universe. Even when its lips trembled and 
its heart failed, it has been compelled by its very Scrip- 
tures to read and proclaim to the world such laws as the 
love of our neighbour, the love of our enemies, the love 
of justice, the love of freedom, the love even of the sinful; 
and these have all drawn their inspiration and the pos- 
sibility of their fulfilment from the fundamental moral 
ideal which is the holiness and love of God Himself. 

d. And fourthly, the Church has everywhere and in 
all time borne witness to the deep fact that man was 
made for the eternal life. Over the darkness and appar- 
ent futility of our human existence, it has thrown this 
confident hope of the life to come. It has dignified 
human nature, glorified our world of sin and blood, re- 
buked our world of unbelief and self-seeking by con- 
tinually holding before the eyes of men the certainty 
and the divine glory of a life for which this world is the 
vestibule, of an experience for which alike the best and 
worst experiences of time are the preparation. 

2. The Actual Church. We have sketched briefly an 
ideal below which the Church has sadly fallen. Almost 
the first fact which confronts us when we look at its his- 
tory is not its unity but those many divisions which have 
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obscured the unity, weakened the witness, hindered the 
power of the Divine Presence in its life. There is no 
use of criticizing the past. The Church is an institution 
mingled of the human and superhuman, and it is there- 
fore liable to many or all of those weaknesses, faults and 
disasters which characterize the history of every, even 
the noblest, institution created by man. If we ask our- 
selves from what sources these divisions arose we name 
them very briefly as follows: 

False theories as to the basis of unity. Ignorance as 
to the necessity and value of variety in opinion, and in 
modes of worship, and the possibility of such variety 
within a secure unity of the whole body of Christ. A 
false dependence upon the power of the State to promote 
and to guard the spiritual work and spiritual rights of the 
Church as a Divine institution. An alliance, springing 
from that false dependence, with established forms of 
government, social institutions and modes of industrial 
organization which has led the Church to become a partner 
in the perpetuation of injustice and in that fatal willing- 
ness to exert force for the repression of those reforms for 
which actual injustice cries aloud in every generation. 
And lastly, division has arisen wherever the dominant 
powers in the Church have been characterized by too 
great conservatism in modes of Church activity, and 
above all by criminal lethargy, sometimes by positive 
discouragement of active and earnest propagation of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. | 

It is true that many earnest and noble-minded men 
have objected to movements for reunion because they 
conceived of certain benefits which have arisen from the 
division of the Church into so many portions and de- 
nominations. It goes without saying that if the sources 
of division have been correctly summarized as above, in 
that measure division has been inevitable and must have 
brought some blessings with it. In particular it can be 
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said that these divisions have secured variety where 
efforts were made by constituted authorities of the Church 
and the State to prevent it. It is a good thing to have 
secured it where it ought to be secured. There is no 
doubt that some of the divisions of the Church arose 
from the determination to separate it from the State, 
on which it had come to depend in an unhealthy and even 
disastrous manner. And the result which we see in our 
day, and especially in our own land, is the justification 
for those divisions which were costly for the individuals 
who made them, for the denominations which arose from 
them. A greater good has resulted from rebellion against 
false spiritual ideals, worldly hierarchies, and unchristian 
systems of doctrine and practice than could have been 
secured by silent acquiescence and weak submission. 

It is further argued that the existence of denomina- 
tions has overcome that criminal lethargy which has too 
often settled upon the Church where a closely ordered 
government, judging events in terms of private human 
judgment and even of personal interest, has repressed or 
interfered with the spread of the Gospel. Where a fixed 
organization has thus forbidden and sought to repress 
evangelism, it has undoubtedly tended to stifle the voice 
of the Church as the effective witness-bearer of Jesus 
Christ. 

And yet in spite of all these sound considerations, we 
are today confronted with a situation where it is evident 
to many minds, and these the minds of the most active 
leaders of the aggressive work of the Church, that the 
disasters of division have become too great to be tolerated 
any longer. The values for which denominational found- 
ers fought have been secured; and any form of reunion 
must take full account of the origin of those divisions 
and must so conceive and establish the new order that 
the causes that produced them shall cease to operate or 
have their operation reduced to a minimum. 
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The disasters are so extensive and numerous that I 
will not attempt to describe them fully. In brief they 
consist of an unholy rivalry between denominations which 
leads to bitterness of soul and the waste of material both 
in the form of human service and in the lower form even 
of financial expenditure. They include a disastrous 
confusion produced in the mind of the world at large con- 
cerning the witness of the Church. Where these rivalries 
exist the non-Christian world or the unconverted men in a 
Christian country can hardly be blamed for not pene- 
trating to the hidden unity and for feeling themselves 
repelled by the obvious hostilities and mean competitions 
of those who profess to proclaim the Divine way of life. 

There is further created by these divisions a deplorable 
lack of direct moral and spiritual influence over the con- 
stant forces of change which are operating in the struc- 
ture, spirit and aims of human society. Politicians and 
agitators have no respect for declarations which are 
made spasmodically by institutions which are openly 
fighting against each other, which yet profess to speak 
with the single and supreme authority of God to the 
passions and ambitions of men. 

Instead of enlarging upon these disasters of division, 
let us try another method cf measuring the duty and the 
opportunity of this great day in the life of the world and 
the Church—let us be boldly idealistic. Let us try to 
conceive of the Church as united in some wise and noble 
way which will safeguard it from the dangers which 
produced division in the past, which will enable it to con- 
fine the possibility of fresh extension of divisions, and to 
exert upon the world the full force of its inherent power 
as the Body of Christ, as the constituted organ of God 
for the salvation of the world and the perfecting of hu- 
man nature. Let us make the noble and inspiring at- 
tempt to see what the Church of Christ could be and 
what it could do for the whole of mankind, if in a new- 
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born world of international brotherhood it could stand 
forth once more as a united Church, the Body of Christ, 
the witness and the vehicle of the Spirit of God as He 
works His will upon the mass of humanity. 


Il 
If the Church Were One 


The most frequent argument for reunion has been 
found in an appeal to the prayer of our Lord: “That 
they may all be one; even as Thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in Thee, that they also may be in us; that the world 
\may believe that Thou didst send me.” 

We must frankly recognize, however painful it may be, 
that the appeal to this prayer has proved singularly 
ineffective. It seems to many to set before the Church 
a merely abstract goal, for which Jesus Himself was 
praying as if it were something far off and unrealized 
even as he uttered the words. We must remember on 
the other hand that His prayer is not merely the petition 
of a suppliant, but the expression of the will of a sovereign. 
He is the actual and living ruler of His Church; He is 
also, as the writer of the Book of Revelation called 
Him in the day of the Church’s obscurity and great 
tribulation, “the ruler of the kings of the earth.”” The 
risen Christ, the Son of God, the Head of the Church is 
the invisible, and in the end of time the omnipotent 
Lord and Director of the whole history of mankind. 
Under His supreme and patient guidance are all the 
forces, material, mental and moral, which compose and 
produce the history of individuals, of nations and of 
the race. 

It is the living God in our midst who has brought the 
nations to this great hour when they are at last attempting 
with much labour and perplexity of mind, but with great 
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determination of will, to establish a League or Alliance 
which shall embrace all the nations and races of the world 
in one great family of mankind. 

And, today, this vision of a united world is reacting 
powerfully upon the consciousness of the Church. It is 
making us more keenly ashamed of those divisions which 
still weaken its witness and its work. It is also working 
upon all our minds as a vital stimulus, inspiring the 
leaders of all Churches with the desire and the will to 
break down the barriers which have interposed between 
our past history and the ideal of that prayer which 
reveals the will of our ruling Lord. 

In this hour and with these facts before us I believe 
we are compelled to consider more vividly, more realistic- 
ally than we have ever done, the situation which would 
arise if the Church were really one. 

Let us get away from what some may call merely 
sentimental or religious motives and emotional appeals. 
Let us imagine the situation, strive to picture to ourselves 
what the Church would actually be, what it would be 
able to accomplish among the nations of the world, if 
some real form of unity were established, if all Christians 
in all parts were able to co-operate thoroughly and 
effectively to secure the great ends for which the Church 
was established. 

1. The Discovery of Catholicity in Doctrine. One of the 
first great results would be that once more Christianity 
as a Divine organization of human beings would stand 
forth in its original nature and universal authority. The 
notion which haunts many minds, that there are many 
Christianities, would be dead; the notion that Christianity 
can forsake its original foundations and maintain con- 
tinuity of its history would be dead; the notion that the 
modern mind has overthrown the facts inherent in the 
Church of the New Testament, such as the incarnaton 
of the Son of God, the redemption of mankind by His 
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sacrifice on the cross, the creation of an actual body 
which is in living communion with God Himself, and 
which is the organ of the Holy Spirit—the Divine Life— 
would be dead; the notion that modern theologians, who 
are themselves too often sciolists in the divine life, can 
displace by criticism and historical reconstruction the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Church, can rediscover a more 
real and a more powerful Jesus than Him whom Paul 
and Peter and John and other apostolic men worshipped, 
would be dead. Catholicity, in the sense of the whole 
body of Christ manifesting its possession everywhere 
throughout the world of one type of relationship with 
God through Jesus Christ, would once more be a real 
and living force. 

St. Augustine tells us that in the days when he was 
still an inquirer exerting his mind upon the problems of 
religion and the claims of Christianity, the thing which 
appealed to him most powerfully was the authority of 
the Catholic Church. That Church was unable to 
employ any form of force other than the moral force 
derived from its constant and universal witness to the 
salvation of men by God Himself through Jesus Christ. 
It was this witness of a united Christianity which at last 
awed his mind, overwhelmed and delivered his will from 
sin. 

It would be sad if the Church had not learned through 
the terrible experiences of the intervening centuries how 
better to handle this authority; if it had not discovered 
the limits within which it can be exerted, as well as its 
true seat and form, and the method in which it can be 
rightly used without breaking down the freedom, the 
individuality, of the human spirit. 

In worship, also, the united Church of the world would 
enjoy the freedom which has been won by the struggle 
of centuries. It would include within itself, and make a 
generous place for, many varieties of human need through. 
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out all lands. No narrow and shallow “acts of uni- 
formity” would it attempt to enforce upon the enfran- 
chised Christian conscience of the world; rather would it 
jealously guard the lessons of the centuries, and make 
provision within its life for the various forms of public 
worship which have been evolved, for all those which have 
been found by any people who are faithful to Christ 
Himself to nurture their conscious and reverent com- 
munion with the Eternal Father. 

2. Propagation of Christianity. Needless to say, if the 
Church were one it would make provision for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the spread of the life of faith in” 
all lands with great vigour, freedom and power. Alike 
in the fields of what are called at present home and foreign 
missions there would be a new sense of authority, a new 
sense of power, a new sense of responsibility—all of which 
would create a new and glorious era in making the reign 
of Christ effective and in lifting the hungry spirits of 
men to the fellowship of God. For this work multitudes 
of young men and women would be found ready to 
give their lives, be thrilled by their sense of member- 
ship in a vast and glorious brotherhood. In their work 
they would not be hampered by those degrading rivalries 
and hostilities which at present so often embitter workers, 
even on the frontiers of civilization, and effectively hinder 
the spread of the Gospel. Every man and woman would 
speak and teach with the authority of all Christendom 
behind him—an authority of which he would be con- 
scious, and which would make its appeal, as it did to the 
great mind of St. Augustine, with a new dignity and, we 
trust, an irresistible force. 

3. Discipline and Moral Standards. One of the sad- 
dest effects of the division of the Church is the loss of 
that exercise of discipline without which a large part of 
its influence in the world is lost. A united Church would 
fearlessly hold up before the eyes of men everywhere the 
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same supreme moral standards which have been forever 
made known in Christ as the very will of God. Nowhere 
would there be any fear of demanding that all confessed 
Christians shall strive to approximate their personal 
character, their habits of life, their social ideals to these 
unvaried and final revelations of righteousness and 
mercy. 

In business life men would be less confused as to what 
they are at liberty to do amid the experiences and per- 
plexities of their worldly affairs. One straight and 
impressive appeal would be made to their conscience by 
the one living Church everywhere. Fearlessness would 
be combined with reasonableness by those who, in the 
name of that one Church of Christ, proclaimed the stand- 
ards of rectitude and of generosity to all listening ears. 

The one Church would have a new authority in its 
message concerning those habits of the Christian life 
which have so sadly vanished from the homes and the 
personal lives of multitudes of professing Christians. 
Once more the Church could set itself in ways which 
would gradually be discovered for the reinstatement 
among its own members of habits of devotion. Men 
and women would hunger afresh to clothe their earthly 
life with the spirit and the habits of the heavenly 
communion. 

4. The Field of Education. In the vast field of educa- 
tion the united Church would have a power in the world 
which it has never yet secured, without which its true 
work for humanity can never be accomplished. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his recent book, The Science 
of Power, has called attention in the most striking way 
to one of the greatest lessons which the recent war has 
revealed to the minds of men. In Germany it has been 
proved as a matter of fact “that an entire nation may 
be completely altered in character, in outlook, and in 
motive in a single generation. ... The suddenness, 
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even more than the completeness, of the change is a fact 
to arrest attention even in the least observant... . 
It was a change so profoundly and dynamically affecting 
the entire German nation in its attitude to the world that 
it has already influenced to an incalculable degree the 
history of civilization. . . . The historian of the future, 
looking back, will perceive that for three centuries there 
have been no events in the world to compare in signifi- 
cance and in the lessons which they bear for the future 
with this sudden transformation of modern Japan and 
modern Germany. A new science, a new order of ideas, 
a new kind of knowledge, of which the very elements are 
still almost unknown, has come within the vision of 
civilization.” 

Undoubtedly in the field of education as in those of 
evangelism and of moral uplift the Church has accom- 
plished more in its two thousand years of existence than 
any other institution in the world; and yet there is no 
one who looks at the facts described by Mr. Kidd, and 
then out upon the world of opportunity which lies before 
us, who will not be both appalled and thrilled by the 
magnificence of the task which lies before us. It is for 
the Church to set itself with new energy, new sacrifice, 
new idealism, new faith in its own mission, new faith in 
its ever living Lord, to accomplish the spiritual education 
of the world. A Church fractured into many divisions 
cannot accomplish this mighty task. It is one worthy 
only to be undertaken by the whole body of believers 
working together in every part of the globe with the aid 
of experts in religious education who give their lives to 
this one thing. If Germany and Japan could have their 
characters so completely transformed in a generation 
by the action of an earthly government, what might not 
the Church accomplish for mankind if it undertook this 
task everywhere with a wisdom, a devotion, a continuity 
of will worthy alike of its origin and of its destiny? 
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I need not dwell on the various kinds of problems which 
would arise. I need only to name the fact that all over 
the world the Church would have to discover right rela- 
tions with the State; that everywhere it would require 
to win the complete and enthusiastic co-operation of all 
earnest Christian people; that it would require to provide 
for investigation of the true methods and ideals of re- 
ligious education—an investigation which would be con- 
tinually supervised alike in its motive and aims by its 
own wisest leaders. At present we are the victims both 
in State and Church of faddists who foist upon us theories 
of education, both secular and religious, which are born 
of the narrowest investigation and are often the reflection 
of individual whims rather than the gathering up and 
direction of a socialized wisdom, and the experience of 
many minds and many years. 

It is a portion of this subject when we recognize that 
in order to accomplish its great work of evangelizing, 
moralizing and educating the world, the Church must set 
itself to train its own evangelists, prophets and educators 
and all its social workers and directors with greater 
thoroughness, with deeper wisdom and through longer 
years than it has done in many sections of its life. Ulti- 
mately its efficiency depends under God upon this initial 
work more than upon anything else. As a nation can 
never be better than its Church, so a Church can never 
rise higher than its ministry. Out of the heart of the 
Church must go forth the determination, and in its life 
as one great world-wide organization must be established 
the means, for raising up continually the ever increasing 
multitude of those who give themselves to every form of 
holy ministry among their fellowmen. 

5. The Church and Citizenship. The United Church 
-will, as the result of the harrowing experiences of the cen- 
turies, forever resign the notion that it has a right di- 
rectly to rule the rulers of the world. It will henceforth 
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learn to keep itself clear and clean from what we have 
learned to call politics. It will not attempt to supplant 
the political functions of the citizens of the various 
nations. Its aim will in that great day be set clear before 
it—so to train its own members, so to proclaim the will 
of God, so to glorify patriotism and the responsibilities 
of citizenship that it shall cleanse public life at its fountain 
heads, and for the rest leave that life to work itself out — 
through all the political and economical changes which 
history must necessarily create. Here again if the Church 
were one, its voice would be one, its influence would be 
recognized as arising not from the will of man nor the 
will of the flesh, but from the heart of God Himself. It 
would speak with that authority which belongs only to 
an institution, all of whose members, in more ‘or less 
complete measure, live in the light of the eternal and 
speak with the voice of divine authority when they address 
those who are working out their temporal problems 
among the facts of earth. 

6. Industrial and Social Reformation. It is in this 
connection that one must set forth with particular clear- 
ness and brevity the responsibility and the new born 
authority which the Church will feel in its relation to all 
those industrial and social problems with which the minds 
of men must forever be concerned. A United Church 
will be able, as divided fractions of it are entirely unable, 
to employ its own experts, who shall in their spirit be at 
once the followers of Jesus and citizens of the world, to 
investigate to the very bottom the moral issues involved 
in every form of human organization. Wherever com- 
plaint indicates wrong, its experts will investigate the 
facts; wherever agitation pursues an ideal, its experts 
will investigate the facts; wherever the entanglements 
of the world involve human hearts in rivalry that threat- 
ens disaster, or greed that brings injustice, or mere re- 
belliousness of spirit which rejoices in anarchy, the experts 
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f the Church will investigate the facts. If the Church 
vere one it could and would in this vast field of human 
xperience amass a range of knowledge in every part of 
he earth, and then exercise a supreme moral authority 
‘combined with rare wisdom which would make it the true 
guide of the history of man. It would provide for the 
whole world what has been sought elsewhere in vain, the 
genius of a real, a secure, and an unbroken progress of 
nankind. ; 

In fine, it may be said that such a vision of the place 
of the Church as a concrete working organization in the 
midst of humanity brings upon the actual horizon a 
vision of the Kingdom of God. Anew would men learn 
the height and depth of the Lord’s Prayer. As in heaven 
che name of the Father is hallowed and all hearts hold 
Him dear; as in heaven His Kingdom is established and 
ull life is organized on the basis of perfect moral and 
spiritual harmony; as in heaven His will is done and every 
separate spirit, happy in its own bliss, springs to fulfil 
His behests and to radiate His love—so will it seem 
possible upon the earth. A Church which maintains its 
unity in world-wide organization, in perfect ethical 
discipline and character will be in very deed and truth 
the leaven of the Kingdom of God, turning the whole 
lump of humanity into the harmony of a Divine Life. 
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Bible Study Among French 
Catholics 


By L. VENARD, 


St. Mauritius College, Vienne, France. 


The Bible School in Jerusalem conducted by the French 
Dominicans of the Convent of St. Stephen had looked 
forward to the celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary 
on November 15, 1915, but when the day arrived the 
school was deserted and its work suspended. At the 
very beginning of the war most of its professors had left 
Jerusalem to place themselves at the service of their 
country, and some months later, the founder and head of 
the school, the Rev. Father Lagrange, brutally expelled 
by the Turks, had in his turn to leave the East. Never- 
theless, even during these years of war, the Bible School 
has in some measure been able to continue its work, 
thanks above all to the personal labours of Father La- 
grange, who since 1914 has published two important 
books, not to mention the Revue biblique, the organ of the 
School, the regular publication of which he has been able 
to secure in spite of difficulties of all kinds. These two 
publications are a commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Romans,! and a commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians;? while still more recently there has appeared 
a volume of ten lectures given by him at the Institut 
catholique in Paris, entitled: “The Meaning of Christianity 
According to German Exegesis.’ 

And now the victory of the Allied armies makes it 

1 St. Paul, Epitre aux Romains, Gabalda, Paris, 1916. 

2 St. Paul, Epitre aux Galates, Gabalda, Paris, 1918. 


* Le sens du Christianisme d’aprés Vexégése allemande, Gabalda, 
Paris, 1918. 
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possible for Father Lagrange to return to Jerusalem, and 
the professors of the School will be able to resume the 
work interrupted for more than four years. This seems 
an opportune moment to present to the readers of the 
CONSTRUCTIVE QuARTERLY the celebrated exegete and 
his work, and at the same time to show the progress and 
the present status of Bible study among French Catholics, 
for Father Lagrange may justly be considered the princi- 
pal initiator of the present exegetical movement in the 
Church of France, as he is certainly its most distinguished 
representative. 

Looking over a list of the works published by Father 
Lagrange’ and glancing through a file of the Revue biblique, 
in which for twenty-five years so many articles, notices 
and reviews have borne his signature, we are struck first 
of all by the great variety of the subjects treated by him, 
and we cannot fail to wonder at the almost universal learn- 
ing in the domain of antiquity which such literary activity 
implies. While a part only of the works of Father La- 
grange deals with the Bible directly as the subject matter, 
all of his immense work has the Bible for its centre. 

As a theologian devoted to the doctrinal traditions of 
the Dominican Order, he propounds a theory of the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures which—founded at once on the 
principles of Thomist psychology and the data furnished 
by exegesis—maintains in full their character of sacred 
books of which God is the Author according to the dog- 
matic formula of the Council of the Vatican, and which 
also brings out clearly the human element which makes 
the Bible subject to the same methods of study as all 
other books originating from the hand of man.> As an 
apologist he has defended its supernatural character 
against exegetical rationalism in all its forms, as well 

4 They have all been published by Lecoffre-Gabalda, Paris, who 
also publish the Revue biblique. 

5 This theory has been explained in several articles in the Revue 


biblique (1895-1900) and continued in a little volume: La méthode 
historique, Lecoffre, Paris, 1903. 
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as its historical value against radical criticism; his last 
work, the lectures On the Meaning of Christianity, mm par- 
ticular, denounces the fallacy of various historical systems 
by which German exegesis has sought to reduce Christian- 
ity to the proportions of a religious movement similar’ 
to all others, purely human in its origin and development. 
Finally, as an exegete, he has undertaken, with the aid of 
collaborators inspired by the same spirit and following 
the same method, a complete commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments, in which are employed all the resources 
of philology, and criticism in its several forms—textual 
criticism, literary criticism, and investigation of sources— 
for the interpretation of the original texts of the Bible.® 
In this work of such wide range, the personal share of 
Father Lagrange is represented, in the Old Testament, 
by a commentary on the Book of Judges,’ in which are 
revealed his knowledge of the Hebrew world and his gift 
of criticism, and, in the New Testament, by three still 
more important works: the commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Mark,® and the two commentaries already 
mentioned—on the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans and 
to the Galatians. 

But these studies, which deal directly with the Bible, 
form but a part of the work of Father Lagrange. He has 
extended his investigations to all branches of learning 
touching more or less on the Bible. And he believes that 
the commentary on the Old and New Testament, the edit- 
ing of which he has undertaken, should be completed by 
a biblical geography, a biblical history, a biblical archae- 
ology and a biblical theology. His personal research, 
with the works undertaken through his inspiration by 
collaborators, is intended, by furnishing a solid basis, to 
prepare for vast synthetic statements, which shall be 

° Father Lagrange has stated the plan and the method of this 
great enterprise in an article in the Revue biblique (1900, pp. 414-423) : 
Projet d'un commentaire complet de la Bible. 


T Lecoffre, Paris, 1903. 
8 Gabalda, Paris, 1911. 
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the crown of the work as he has conceived it. To this 
preliminary stage belong the innumerable studies and 
notices of a more or less extensive character, relating to 
language, topography, archaeology, or epigraphy, which 
Father Lagrange has published in the Revue biblique. But 
in this order of development there must above all be 
mentioned two of his most important works: Studies on 
Semuatic Religions’ and Messianism Among the Jews. 
The first is already an attempt at synthesis, in which is 
deduced from a comparative study of the elements com- 
mon to Semitic religions a general theory of the origin, 
character and evolution of religion among the Jews, thus 
forming a preliminary demonstration of the originality 
of religious development in Israel. The second gives 
the results of an examination of the Jewish apocrypha, 
apocryphal literature and the writings of the Talmud, 
with a view to reconstructing, from the point of view of 
Messianic ideas and aspirations, the milieu of the birth 
of Christianity, bringing out by means of comparison the 
peculiar traits of the Messianic Gospel. Passing from 
Semitic studies, the problems raised by Christian origins 
and the exegesis of the New Testament have naturally 
led Father Lagrange in the direction of Hellenism, and 
here he has shown the same mastery, even in matters 
touching but slightly on the Bible. He describes the 
excavations in Crete!! with the same authority as those 
of Susa; on occasion he will treat even the development 
of Greek art” with subtle penetration, or establish an 
exhaustive comparison between the ethics of Epictetus 
and that of the Gospel,* while his commentaries on cer- 
tain passages of the Epistles of St. Paul show him to be as 


9 Lecoffre, Paris, Ist edition, 1903; 2d enlarged edition, 1905. 

10 Gabalda, Paris, 1909. 

1 Revue biblique, 1907. 

12 Te miracle grec et les rythmes de Vart, in Mélanges dhistovre re- 
ligieuse, Gabalda, Paris, 1914. fan : 

13 Ta philosophic religieuse d’Epictete et le christianisme, in the 
Revue biblique, 1912. 
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familiar with Greek thought as with the doctrines of 
Judaism. 

When first viewing the personal work of Father La- 
grange as a whole, one is struck by its encyclopedic char- 
acter, and this is no less noticeable in the orientation he 
gave to the Bible School at Jerusalem from the very 
beginning, in spite of the inadequate means then at his 
disposal. He himself says that he wished to make it “a 
real family atelier, in which all learning should be held 
in common”; one which should consider its object to be 
“the scientific treatment in the Orient, and with the 
revived learning of the Orient of ancient days, of all 
aspects of the Bible—geographical, archaeological, histori- 
cal.””4 The indefatigable energy and success with which 
the collaborators of Father Lagrange, who have been 
trained in his school, have embraced this vast field of 
research, is shown by their publications. While Father 
Janssen, having succeeded in winning the confidence of 
the Bedouins, studied the Customs of the Arabs in the Land 
of Moab,” and with a view to throwing light on the pages 
of the Old Testament collected these traits of modes of 
life where the Orient of old is found in the Orient of today; 
Father Dhorme, specializing in Assyriology, made the 
most important Assyrian and Babylonian texts accessible 
to biblists;’® and Father Vincent, synthesizing in his work, 
Canaan and Recent Exploration,” the results of archaeo- 
logical excavations in Palestine in the course of the last 
few years, revived the civilization and religions of Canaan 
at the time of the occupation by the Israelites and in 
earlier days, also, in co-operation with Father Abel, 
undertaking Jerusalem," a monumental work, the publica- 
tion of which, interrupted by the war, will, we hope, soon 


14 Revue biblique, 1915, p. 249. 
* Gabalda, Paris, 1908. 
; % Choia de textes religieux assyro-babyloniens, Gabalda, Paris, 
907. 
17 Gabalda, Paris, 1907. 
#8 Published in instalments by the Librairie Gabalda. 
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be able to proceed, to the glory of Catholic science in 
France. 

This rapid sketch of the work of Father Lagrange and 
his co-operators will help my readers to form some con- 
ception of the methods which this learned exegete has 
sought to apply to the study of the Bible. It is, in fact, 
the historic method, or to be more precise, the compara- 
tive method; though not the comparative method as 
understood by certain religious historians, who seem less 
occupied in grasping in their peculiar originality ideas and 
institutions than in unifying all in order to explain all by 
the same evolutionary process; for it aims at a better 
understanding of the ancient documents and their con- 
tents, to be gained by restoring them to their old surround- 
ings—historical, geographical, psychological and social— 
as nearly as the present state of historical science permits. 

Father Lagrange is certainly not the first Catholic 
scholar who has desired to give the Bible the benefit of 
new learning acquired in the Orient. M. Vigouroux, a 
French ecclesiastic well-known in Catholic schools, has 
written much on The Bible and Modern Discoveries; but 
his point of view was above all apologetic, since he de- 
sired to verify the Bible by means of secular documents, 
in the face of rationalism to establish the veracity of its 
holy authors, and the historic value of the Scriptures. 
The work undertaken by Father Lagrange is somewhat 
different. Believing that the best way to sustain the Bible 
still is to understand it well, it is to this more perfect un- 
derstanding of the Old and New Testaments that he wishes 
to devote the new resources which the progress of criti- 
cism and a more exact knowledge of the ancient Orient 
place at the disposal of the exegete, without on the other 
hand neglecting for these the light of Catholic theology 
and the exegetical tradition of the Church. 

The method employed by Father Lagrange is, therefore, 
synthetic and not exclusive, its great advantage being an 
avoidance of narrow points of view which, limiting the 
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horizon, might by their very narrowness lead to erron- 
eous conclusions. This exclusiveness, this wnilateralism, 
is precisely the fault Father Lagrange always finds in 
German exegesis, one which is often increased by the 
lack of moderation so frequent among German scholars, 
leading them to pursue to the greatest extremes the results 
of a false start. Thus we have seen how Assyriologists, 
taking upon themselves the tasks of the exegete, have dis- 
covered in each page of the Bible Babylonian influences, 
finding in every important personage of the Old and New 
Testaments, even in Jesus Himself, replicas of the heroes 
of Gilgamesh, the Babylonian epic. Others, seeing that the 
apocalyptic literature of Judaism has opened to them new 
horizons, and believing, not without reason, that it is 
likely to throw some light on the religious atmosphere in 
which the Gospel was born and first spread, have come to 
reduce all Christianity to eschatology. Others again, 
having devoted themselves too exclusively to the study 
of the Bible text itself, and having applied to it solely the 
methods of internal criticism, have been led to formulate 
on the origin, literary history and character of the books of 
the Bible very radical and arbitrary hypotheses, in which 
the spirit of system has the preponderating part... . 
Against these excesses, which are not rare in German 
science, French exegetes are generally protected by a cer- 
tain sense of proportion which belongs to their race; even 
the most independent critics—a Renan or a Loisy, for 
example, however much they may be influenced by Ger- 
man theories, strip them, in order to adapt them to the 
French mind, of that which is exaggerated. The broader 
method of Father Lagrange, which rejects no source of 
light at the command of the exegete, gives his work more 
balance. And his position as a Catholic exegete, loyally 
faithful to the teaching of the Church, is his guarantee; 
for ecclesiastical tradition, to which he holds, sets for him 
the general lines of interpretation, and shelters him from 
those magni passus extra viam to which is exposed the 
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presumptuous exegesis that proclaims itself absolutely 
independent. 

It is this combination of a rigorously scientific method 
with a strong Catholic feeling and the sincerest respect, 
not only for Catholic dogma, but for ecclesiastical rule 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures, which is the 
original contribution in the works of Father Lagrange 
and the Catholic exegetes who are inspired by the same 
principles. 

As to the possibility of this combination, a doubt might 
be raised from the Catholic side. Is it legitimate to 
apply to the Holy Books which comprise the Bible rules 
of interpretation similar to those employed for ordinary 
books? . . . Obviously the question would not be raised 
by the independent critic who does not believe in revela- 
tion and who attributes to the Bible no special charac- 
teristics. Neither would it embarrass many of those 
who, even though fully admitting the supernatural ele- 
ment in Christianity, are not Catholics; for, even if 
Protestantism at its first appearance showed an attach- 
ment for a very strict conception of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the most conservative even among non- 
Catholic biblists today understand inspiration in a sense 
broad enough to allow the exegete every liberty. The 
Catholic Church, however, firmly maintains the doctrine 
formulated by the Council of Trent and the Council of 
the Vatican, according to which the Scriptures, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, have God for their Author, and con- 
sequently can contain no error. Does not such a doc- 
trine narrowly limit the liberty of the interpreter, and 
does it not forbid him to employ the critical method in 
the study of the Bible? 

Father Lagrange has not found that there is any con- 
tradiction between a truly scientific exegesis and the 
Catholic dogma of inspiration. Absolutely divine in one 
of its aspects, the Bible is, nevertheless, in other respects 
an entirely human book. The Holy Books, in fact, bear 
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distinctly the mark of the writers who composed them, 
of the time and the place in which they appeared: “Di- 
vine inspiration, pointing them to things eternal, has not 
removed from them their human stamp.’ In order to 
study the Bible in its human aspects, one would naturally 
have recourse to the methods of interpretation used for 
other books. Even the doctrine of biblical inerrancy 
in its application to one or another part of the Scriptures 
needs the support of a scientific study of the sacred text. 
In fact it does not suffice to assert that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain no error, it is necessary to state precisely 
the kind of truth, implied by inspiration, that may be 
sought in each of them, and what weight the holy writer 
meant to give to his assertions. Save in the case of a 
special decision of the authority of the Church, it is exe- 
gesis alone which, by the employment of critical methods, 
can determine the literary character and the processes of 
composition of the different books of the Bible, and con- 
sequently determine the rules of interpretation which 
are suitable in each special case. Thus the Catholic 
dogma of the inspiration of the Scriptures is not opposed 
to a scientific exegesis of the Bible. 

There remains one difficulty. Will not the Catholic 
exegete be bound by the dogmatic interpretation which 
the Church has given to many scriptural texts, or, if the 
dogma itself is not at stake, by traditional interpre- 
tation, which has, so to say, the force of law in eccle- 
siastical teaching? Will not this submission at the out- 
set to the solutions determined by the authority or tradi- 
tion of the Church destroy the scientific character of 
the researches, owing to the lack of the necessary inde- 
pendence? . . . Credit is due to Father Lagrange for 
having frankly brought forward this new problem, and, 
if the theoretical solution which he has given has seemed 
to certain theologians too favourable to the liberty of the 
critic, his scientific works, the orthodoxy and scientific 


* Le sens du christianisme d’aprés Vexégése allemande, p. 174. 
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value of which are equally unquestionable, at least prove 
that he has been able to reconcile in practice the claims 
of the scholar and the duties of the Catholic. 

It should be mentioned that many of the problemsmet 
with in the study of the Bible, being exclusively of the 
critical order, do not as such affect dogma, and have 
received no solution which is imposed by ecclesiastical 
authority or even by consent of tradition. On these 
points the independence of the Catholic is naturally 
complete. To this category belong, in general, questions 
touching textual and literary criticism, and even ques- 
tions of the literary authenticity of the books of the Bible. 
Undoubtedly it may happen that certain of these ques- 
tions, such as the authenticity of the Pentateuch or the 
Gospels, are or appear to be connected in such a way 
with inspiration or the historic value of the writings or 
subject under investigation, that the Church may enjoin 
disciplinarily that without new and decisive proofs 
there shall be no variation in the Catholic teaching of the 
arguments commonly accepted on these points, though a 
really dogmatic tradition cannot be thus treated. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, criticism can be freely exercised 
on problems of this kind, and examples of the exercise of 
this liberty may be found in the works of Father Lagrange 
and other Catholic exegetes of unquestionable orthodoxy. 
To give one example only, M. Podechard, a professor of 
the theological faculty of Lyon, in his remarkable com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes” felt no apprehension in depart- 
ing from the classic opinion which affirms the Solomonian 
authenticity and the unity of this book; he regards it as 
the work of a wise man of 111 B.C., several times im- 
proved and added to by commentators, whose part he 
tries to determine by critical methods applied to the text 
of the book itself. . . . Moreover, Catholic exegetes, who 
do not wish to be bound by routine, can cite the highest 
authority in favour of the freedom they claim; for Pius X 


20 Gabalda, Paris, 1912. 
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himself, in a letter to Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop of Ro- 
chelle,2!_ declared: ““Much as one must condemn the 
temerity of those who busy themselves more with a taste 
for novelty than with the teaching of the Church, and 
do not hesitate to have recourse to the critical processes 
of an excessive liberty, one must also disapprove of the 
attitude of those who do not dare in any respect to break 
with the Scriptural exegesis current up to the present, 
even when, the faith remaining intact, the wise progress 
of knowledge imperiously invites to it.” 

But the faith must “remain intact,” and this evidently 
forbids. the Catholic exegete to give to the text of the 
Scriptures an interpretation irreconcilable with the faith 
of the Church. With regard to the independence of 
criticism it may be said that it should be recognized, 
however lacking in restraint; but would another attitude 
also be understood—that of a believer, who professes 
that the Church, in its dogmatic interpretation of the 
Scriptures, is aided by the Holy Spirit? . . . Moreover, 
it should be noted, that, if the Catholic critic cannot 
interpret the Bible text in a way contrary to the faith 
of the Church, neither is he obliged to discover in the 
Scriptures all ecclesiastical dogma. The Catholic Church, 
in addition to the Scriptures, recognizes another rule of 
faith—tradition; it 1s, therefore, not necessary that its 
dogmas be formally expressed in the Scriptures, and the 
Catholic critic is not obliged to do violence to the texts 
to find them there. 

As to the dogmas which are found in the Holy Bible 
itself, they do not necessarily appear in the precise formula 
which a long theological elaboration has endowed them 
with. Therefore there is nothing to prevent the Catholic 
critic from taking the texts as they are, from determining 
their historical meaning with all the rigour possible, and 
from noting the shades of thought and expression which 
the same doctrine takes in different books of the Bible, 

21 Dated January 11, 1906. 
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as expressed, for example, in the Synopties and the fourth 
Gospel, by St. Paul and St. John. This is perhaps one 
of the points on which the Catholic exegete has made most 
progress. With regard to Biblical theology, commenta- 
tors for a long time made use of a method which took as 
a whole all the books of the New Testament, and even 
of the Old, in order to evolve from them a common 
doctrme. This exposed them to the loss of important 
nuances, and the possibility of overlooking the provi- 
dential economy of revelation. The historical method 
permits the determination with more precision of the 
modalities of expression which Catholic dogma takes in 
the different parts of the Bible; it thus brings to light the 
progress of divine revelation, and also the unity of the 
Holy Scriptures in an essential common faith. In con- 
nection with this line of thought we may mention among 
the most remarkable recent Catholic works the studies 
in the course of publication by M. Touzard, professor at 
the Institut catholique in Paris, on the prophets of the 
Old Testament;” the article, Jesus Christ, in the Diction- 
naire apologétique de la for catholique,” by Father de Grand- 
maison, 5.J., whose penetrating exegesis brings out all 
shades of Gospel thought; a work in two volumes of sound 
science, published by Father Prat, $.J., on The Theology 
of St. Paul,? and the masterly study of Father Lebreton, 
S.J., on The Origin of the Dogma of the Trinity.> Where 
a totally independent exegete, struck by superficial 
divergences, might be tempted to see doctrines in oppo- 
sition, the Catholic critic, assured by his belief that har- 
mony must exist between books equally inspired by God, 
will be led to examine the texts more closely; he will the 


22 Tame juive au temps des Perses, in the Revue biblique, 1916-1918 
Also by the same author a study on La religion d’Israél, in Ou en est 
Vhistoire des religions, vol. 11, a collection published by M. Bricourt 
(Letouzey, Paris, 1912). 

8 This Dictionnaire, published under the direction of Father d’Alés, 
appears in instalments at the Librairie Beauchesne, Paris. 

24 Beauchesne, Paris, 1908 and 1912. 

% Tbid, 1910. 
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better penetrate the thought of the Holy Scriptures, and 
by an analysis more profound, will show their doctrinal 
continuity under differences of point of view and formula. 

Such are the guiding principles of the school of exegesis 
of which the Revue biblique is the chief organ and Father 
Lagrange the recognized mouthpiece. This rapid sketch 
of his works will help my readers to realize the fruit of 
these principles, and the importance of the work already 
accomplished. 

The progress of biblical science in France would 
certainly have been even more considerable but for the 
crisis of modernism, which made it for a moment seem 
as if the results gained might be endangered. At the 
time when Father Lagrange took charge of the Revue — 
biblique, the then Abbé Loisy had also undertaken to 
promote the revival of biblical studies in the Catholic 
Church by the publication of a little review, the Ensezgne- 
ment biblique, which was soon succeeded by an organ of 
a more general character, La Revue dhistoire et de lit- 
térature religieuses. The two movements seemed at first 
parallel, but a divergence soon made itself apparent. The 
exegesis of M. Loisy became more and more independent 
in its method, more and more rash in its conclusions, and 
it soon grew clear that his exegetical radicalism imperilled 
even the foundations of the Catholic faith. The result 
in some Catholic quarters was a suspicion as to the posi- 
tion of the critical method, even when applied with, 
wisdom and a feeling of entire submission to the authority 
of the Church. Although Father Lagrange and _ his 
friends had been the first to combat the theories of M. 
Loisy, regrettable confusion was produced in some minds, 
and the condemnation of modernism was sometimes 
interpreted as the condemnation of all critical exegesis. 
The activity of Catholic biblists, naturally a little weak- 
ened by this crisis, was, however, not arrested, since the 
publication of the great commentaries of Father La- 
grange and the above mentioned works by Fathers Prat, 
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Lebreton, and Podechard, without counting many other 
works of merit,”* followed the Encyclical Pascendi. The 
leading principles of the scientific work of Catholics in 
biblical exegesis, as formulated by Father Lagrange, had 
not been affected at any essential point by the condemna- 
tion of modernism; so these very same principles, de- 
termined simply in the light of the last controversies, are 
to be found set forth by Father Durand, S.J., an exegete- 
theologian of great authority, in important articles on 
Bible Criticism, Exegesis, Biblical Inerrancy and Inspira- 
tion in the Dictionnaire apologétique de la fot catholique. 

The way then was free, a new set of workers was pre- 
pared, whose activity, having received from the start a 
sure orientation, could not fail to produce good results. 
The war came and stopped all for a time. Many young 
men who might have been good workers in the field of 
Catholic exegesis have fallen on the field of battle, while 
the French clergy, reduced in numbers, are face to face 
with the urgent need for religious and social reconstruc- 
tion which, imperiously demanding all their energy, 
makes it difficult to follow scientific vocations. We may 
at least hope that the war will have destroyed the last 
echoes of the ancient polemics which were so injurious to 
positive work, and accomplished the purification of the 
atmosphere disturbed by the modernist crisis. The 
necessary work of Catholic criticism, of which Father 
Lagrange and his friends have been the initiators, under 
circumstances at times difficult, will then be able to 
continue in calm and serenity, to the greater benefit of 
true science and of Christianity itself. 


26 Among biblical works of French Catholics of the progressive 
tendency there should also be mentioned the commentaries of Father 
Dhorme on the books of Samuel; studies by Father Buzy on Les 
paraboles évangéliques (Gabalda); and of Father Condamin on Isaze 
(Gabalda) ; also the Historie des livres du Nouveau Testament (Gabalda) 
by M. E. Jacquier, professor of the Faculty of Theology in Lyon, ete. 
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The Church of the Twentieth 
Century. 


By T. B. Kitpatricr, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Divinity, Knox College, Toronto. 


i 
The Abiding Function of the Church. 


Some eager voices declare that the Church has no 
function in the twentieth century. The Church, it is 
urged, has lamentably failed, and is unworthy of the sup- 
port of intelligent and high-minded persons. A less hos- 
tile and less despairing criticism maintains that, if the 
Church is to fulfil its function in the twentieth century, it 
must undergo drastic changes in creed, in policy, and in 
administration. Many men and women, seeking to 
serve the higher destinies of the human race, are turning 
toward other institutions than the Church, to find in 
them spheres of satisfying labour. The Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. are attracting those who, in other days, 
would have found themselves at home and happy in the 
ranks of Church workers. Multitudes of wealthy men 
cheerfully pour millions into the coffers of these and kin- 
dred societies, while they listen with indifference to the ap- 
peal of the Church for help in its undertakings. No doubt, 
many of the criticisms are merely ill-natured, and many 
of the suggestions for change are hasty and immature. 
Often, the gifts to other institutions than the Church are 
the product of sporadic emotionalism, and the refusal to 
help the Church has no deeper spring than selfishness. 
Yet the Church will make a vast mistake, if it condemn 
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all criticism and even every attack, as being due merely 
to congenital wickedness. The details are not the vital 
matter. The fundamental question concerns the func- 
tion of the Church. What is it? Can it be dispensed 
with? Granted that the Church, like every institution 
in time, must change with the changing centuries, the 
question presses as to that which time does not affect. 
Has the Church in the twentieth century the same func- 
tion as that which it fulfilled in the first century, or in any 
other that has marked the unfolding of the Divine pur- 
pose, since, on the day of Pentecost, there began that 
ereat history which, in these days, is menaced by so tragic 
a conclusion? 

Critics of the Church, if they are Christian theists, are 
willing to admit that, even though the Church were to 
pass away, there is another Institution (if it may be so 
described) which is of permanent value. The Kingdom 
of God is greater than the Church. Its function abides, 
while that of the Church may be eliminated. Such 
critics, indeed, are apt to pit the Kingdom against the 
Church. They point to the fact that multitudes of noble 
spirits are serving the Kingdom, though they are not 
found in the membership of the Church; and they draw 
the conclusion that the Kingdom may be trusted to abide 
in its indefeasible function, while the Church may be 
allowed to lapse into the class of machines that have 
served their turn. 

It is plain that we cannot meet dogmatism with dog- 
matism. It is useless to reply bluntly that the Church vs 
the Kingdom. Inseparable, they may be; identical, they 
are not. The Kingdom abides, because God is everlast- 
ing. If the Church is to abide while time endures, it 
must be because its relation to the Kingdom secures to it 
that measure of permanence, because it serves the King- 
dom as no other institution can, and because its warrant 
to exist is illustrated and sealed by the uniqueness of the 
work it does. 
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The phrase Kingdom of God, in conformity with New 
Testament usage, implies three governing ideas. (a) The 
Kingdom means primarily the rule of God, and only 
secondarily the realm over which He exerts His sway. 
(b) This rule is in the hands of Christ, the risen and en- 
throned Lord. The Kingdom finds its spiritual inter- 
pretation, as well as its absolute dynamic supremacy in 
the Lordship of Jesus, who won His sovereignty by the 
Cross. (c) This rule is carried out historically, and ad- 
vances to its consummation by the power of the Divine 
Spirit acting both continuously and in special demonstra- 
tion at great crisis times in God’s government of the world. 

The Kingdom, accordingly, is as great and wonderful 
as the Being of God. It is as real as His creative and 
redemptive working. It is as great a mystery as His tri- 
unity, which is, indeed, the very ground of its existence. 

When we contemplate this glorious reality, we find in 
it a fourfold character.! (a) It is a gift of the Divine love, 
meant for immediate acceptance, a present fact of a 
spiritual order to be received, with all its benefits, under 
the conditions of repentance and faith. It is the chief 
good of man, and is presented for the appropriation of the 
human spirit, not as a dream of the future, but as a power 
now operative for the redemption of the race, and the 
perfecting of human nature. The proof of its reality 
and its energy lay, during our Lord’s earthly life, 
in the works He wrought; and the same proof is available 
to an immeasurably greater extent in the period of His 
exaltation. (b) It is a task, laid upon the recipient of it. 
Not indeed as though service were a kind of addition 
limiting the freeness of the gift. The gift is adoringly 
transmuted, in the appropriation of faith, into a task, 
which is not merely love’s labour, but its inspiration and 
its joy. The gift sets the task. Every benefit received 
becomes the goal of further endeavour. Life is spent in 


‘Cf. A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics, by G. F. Barbour, 
D. Phil. Edinburgh, Ch. VII. 
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achieving what is possessed, in realizing for the individual 
and for humanity what is real as value and as power. 
The task does not consist in developing an ideal order out 
of the material to be found in human nature. It consists 
in bringing to human nature the redemptive and restora- 
tive forces of the Kingdom, so that the royal rule of God 
shall be extended progressively throughout the world, 
and shall include every domain of normal human interest 
and activity. The Kingdom of God is supernatural to 
the core. It is not an achievement of human power and 
wisdom. It forbids the optimism which imagines that 
the Kingdom is sure, at some time, to be set up by powers 
inherent in man, an optimism which history itself severely 
discourages. It warrants an optimism which is grounded 
in the fact of the Resurrection, and is confident in a vic- 
tory already achieved. It summons men to serve its 
great ends, not with a haunting dread of possible de- 
feat, but with the courage that is born of sure and certain 
hope. 

(c) The coming of the Kingdom, accordingly, is always 
the act of God. The rule of God is always accompanied 
and maintained by the forces of the Divine love and holi- 
ness. When, under the providential sovereignty of God, 
these forces are liberated, and obtain signal victories for 
the Kingdom, such a set of circumstances is. fittingly 
described as a coming of the Kingdom. Such successive 
comings may be discerned in history, and, inasmuch as 
the Kingdom is in the hands of the King, they may be 
described as advents of Christ. 

Yet this usage, correct though it may be, does not fully 
correspond to the sense of the prayer, “Thy Kingdom 
come.” The “coming” set before us is such a demonstra- 
tion of Divine redemptive and regenerative power as 
constitutes an unique epoch in the history of the King- 
dom, taking place in an event, which, in the nature of the 
case, stands alone, and cannot be repeated. The coming 
of the Kingdom, in this high and perfect significance, has 
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taken place; and yet, paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
still awaited in the faith of all whose citizenship is in 
heaven. The Kingdom came on the day of Pentecost. 
That was God in action. That was the coming of Christ. 
That was the liberation of Divine power for the conquest 
of the world and the defeat of every hostile agency. 
There has been no day like it since; and there can be 
none. Since that day, the Kingdom is; Christ is in 
power; the Spirit of God “carries on” with Divine 
omnipotence. 

Yet we still look and pray for the coming of the King- 
dom, in a day and an event, which shall answer to Pente- 
cost, and close, as that inaugurated, the historic victory 
of redeeming love. We measure the interval by time. 
Time, however, is itself only a symbol of a reality which 
cannot be computed by time. Hence, all attempts to 
date the Parousia necessarily fail. The value of eschatol- 
ogy consists in the reminder, conveyed through apocalyp- 
tic picture-writing, that the Kingdom comes by act of 
God; that its advent is always imminent; and that it will 
come, when conditions are fulfilled, which are a secret 
with God, though they may be, in part, discerned by 
watchful human hearts, and prepared for by faith’s 
characteristic activities of prayer and work. Life com- 
bines what the understanding separates; faith moves 
freely between the points of the antithesis—the Kingdom 
come, and the Kingdom coming.? 

(d) It is implied in what has been said of the Kingdom 
as a gift and as a task, of its having come and being still 
to come, that it is not merely the highest good, but the 
highest reality. It is not gradually coming to be in time; 
it is being progressively disclosed in time. 'Time is the 
measurement of man’s discernment of it, and submission 
to it. The history of the Kingdom’s advance is glorious 
and wonderful; and the history of humanity’s compre- 
hension within its sway is long, tragically delayed as it 

? Cf. Dr. Sanday, Lefe of Christ in Recent Research, p. 115 ff. 
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has been by the resistance of the sinful will. But at no 
point in time was the Kingdom in peril of becoming un- 
real, and existing only in the subjective mind of the race 
as a memory or a dream. The Kingdom is a Divine 
order. It includes all reality and power. No phrase 
begotten of temporal experience can exhaust its meaning. 
Every act of man in which the Divine will is done is a 
translation into terms of time and space of that which the 
Kingdom is, as the all-embracing dominion and ceaseless 
energy of God. If at any time the Kingdom seems to 
retreat from our observation, it is not it that has waxed 
unreal, but we who have lost our way amid mists and 
shadows. “Jesus did in truth most directly teach that 
those who followed His precepts were not building on 
sand, but on the bed-rock of that order which, however 
deeply it is hidden from common observation by the 
course of outward events, yet stands to religious faith as 
the most secure and final truth.” 

When we turn from the study of the Kingdom to con- 
template the Church of Christ, we begin to understand 
wherein consist its unique glory and its abiding function. 
It was called into existence to represent the Kingdom of 
God in its eatthly manifestation, and to be its organ in 
the process whereby men are to be brought to the willing 
realization of its dominion. Christ is Head of the King- 
dom. Its affairs are admininstered by Him. Its powers 
are at His disposal. He chose and constructed the 
Church to be the instrumentality through which He 
should accomplish the redemptive purpose of His Father. 
Between the Kingdom and the Church, accordingly, 
there exists the closest conceivable relation, viz., that be- 
tween Divine power and Divinely chosen agency. Be- 
tween Christ and the Church, the relation is that between 
a Person and the organ in which personality expresses 
its mind and character and through which it gains its 
central and all-determining end. This relation to the 

3 Barbour op. cit., p. 204. 
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Kingdom and to Christ gives to the Church a AS and 
function in which it stands alone. 

If the Church be a machine, invented by human wit, 
and maintained to reach certain results recognized as 
desirable, it becomes at once subject to the changes 
which necessarily come upon all machinery. It may 
become obsolete, and may be sent to the scrap heap; and 
its place may be taken by newer inventions, swifter and 
more effective in operation. But the Kingdom of God 
cannot be served by a machine, however skilfully con- 
structed. It is essentially personal and spiritual; spiritual 
and personal, therefore, must also be its representative 
and instrument. The Church is the great company and 
multitude of those who have entered the Kingdom, 
whose doors stand wide to all the poor in spirit. 
They constitute an organic whole, a living organism, a 
spiritual community, whose creative centre is Christ, 
whose vital power is the Divine spirit, whose members 
are held together by one faith and love. It is this recog- 
nition of, and submission to, the sovereignty of Divine 
love in Christ, and the consequent organic unity of those 
who loyally make that acknowledgment, which form the 
marks by which the Church is distinguished from other 
organizations, which may have been devised to meet cer- 
tain specific moral or religious ends. The Church represents 
and reproduces the Kingdom of God. It is the vehicle 
by which the redeeming energy of God is poured into the 
world, and the sovereignty of Divine love is asserted and 
realized in the souls of men. The Divine powers resident 
in the Kingdom, and exercised by its Head, do not func- 
tion magically. In accordance with God’s method in 
creation and redemption, they act under human condi- 
tions and by human instrumentality. In doing so, they 
put the stamp of their own nature on the agency they 
employ. The being and qualities of the Kingdom de- 
termine the nature and functions of the Church. 

Thus, with respect to the fourfold characterization of 
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the Kingdom, indicated above, each aspect determines a 
relation in which the Church stands to the Kingdom, and 
defines a work which the Church has to do for the King- 
dom, a function and a relationship which belong to the 
Church alone, and cannot be delegated to, or shared by, 
any other institution, however important or valuable in 
many respects it might be. 

The Kingdom is a gift, and comes to a needy world 
laden with precious benefits, which can neither be cata- 
logued or exhausted, for their sum is Christ Himself, the 
Incarnate and Exalted Love of God. The Church comes 
into existence through reception of that Gift. Its life 
and power increase through increasing appropriation of 
the fullness which is embodied in Christ. It has its vo- 
cation determined by the gift it has received. It lives 
only to communicate the gift to the souls which are perish- 
ing without it. It lives only in the process of such com- 
munication. For the Church to cease to dispense “‘the 
unsearchable riches of Christ”’ would be to incur the doom 
of inanition. Its function and its being are inseparable. 
To surrender the one would be to lose the other. 

The Kingdom is a task. All who stand within its do- 
main are pledged to vindicate the sovereignty of God’s 
holy love through every department of human interest 
and action, and to persevere in this service till the Head- 
ship of Christ shall be acknowledged by all the willing or 
unwilling hosts of men. The Church cannot, indeed, un- 
Jertake in detail all the functions of the family, of civil 
society, of the State. It cannot discharge all the duties 
of the parent or the citizen, or assume as its province the 
vorld of business or of art. Yet it is directly related to 
111 these tasks, and to all the men and women who 
abour in them, inasmuch as it communicates to every 
yne of them impulse and motive, inspiration and guidance, 
und claims for them all the Lordship of Christ. It would 
ye absurd and dangerous for the Church to assume di- 
ection of all the affairs and occupations of men. Yet the 
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Church cannot surrender the function which belongs to 1 
as representative and instrument of the royal rule of God 
or cease to interpret and apply the principles of Hi 
righteous sovereignty to the various situations and prob: 
lems with which men in society are confronted. To do sc 
would incur the contempt even of men who did not 
believe in God and were not prepared to bow to His will, 
and would ensure a terrible punitive discipline at the 
hands of its grieved and justly offended Lord. 

In devoting itself to this task, and toiling therein per- 
severingly, through ill report and good report, the 
Church is under no illusion as to the nature or issue of its 
labour. The Kingdom is not a manufactured article. 
The Church is not to be conceived as a kind of factory, in 
which the raw material of human nature is worked up 
into the finished product of an ordered society. The 
Kingdom escapes the contrivance of man, and cannot 
feed his pride. The Church serves the Kingdom; it does 
not create it. The Church is nothing less, and it is no 
more, than the agent of the Kingdom, the vehicle by which 
its power is mediated to the world. Pride and despair 
are alike forbidden. 

The Kingdom has come, and is coming. Between these 
two “‘comings”’ lies the history of man; and here also lies 
the function of the Church. It continues the one; it 
prepares for the other. In the Church are resident the 
powers of the Divine Spirit. Not, indeed, that the 
Church can claim to be a reservoir in itself, holding, as it 
were statically, so precious an element. The power is. 
always spiritual and personal, and is ethically conditioned. 
Therefore, while the Pentecostal gift is unfailing, the: 
Church may fail in those conditions of faith and prayer: 
and obedience, under which alone the Gift of God is: 
imparted. In all times of decay, or in periods of special! 
conflict or calamity, the Church is recalled to the great: 
fact of Pentecost, the existence of a fount of energy, in-- 
tended to flow through the channel of the Church’s¢ 
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ministry; and is summoned to those moral and religious 
acts of soul, in which the Divine energy is liberated for 
the great work of the world’s redemption. In the Church 
is vested the hope of the future. Here, also, we must 
avoid anything of a static or mechanical metaphor. The 
coming of the Kingdom is not a date fixed independently 
of moral conditions, to be determined by rigorous arith- 
metical computations out of the Book of Daniel. The 
coming of the Kingdom is poised upon the attitude of 
believing souls toward it. The Church of God cannot 
escape responsibility for the history of the Kingdom. In 
this aspect, the function of the Church is preparation for 
the Parousia. The preparation consists, broadly, in the 
whole life and work of the Church. It will include every 
element in Christian experience, rising toward that tense 
attitude in which the human spirit awaits the presence 
of God, an attitude quite distinct from passivity, being 
indeed the highest form of action of which man is capable. 
This attitude and act of waiting is essential to the coming 
of the Kingdom. When the Church assumes it, con- 
sciously, definitely, universally, the Kingdom will be, 
indeed, “‘at hand.’ We must be careful, however, not to 
isolate this activity of the Church from its business as 
agent of the Kingdom. Only the crudest lack of imagina- 
tion separates waiting from working. In the maturity of 
faith, these two are one. Beneath the busy toil of every 
day, the believing soul enjoys the stillness of a life “hid 
with Christ in God,” and is waiting, with an expectant 
creation, for the manifestation of the Sons of God. 

The Kingdom is transcendent reality, an actual realm, 
higher in meaning, and in quality of being, than the uni- 
verse of things measurable by time and space. The 
Church finds its highest function, and its gravest respon- 
sibility in being witness to this Divine Order, whose reality 
and power are above all time and space, while partially 
disclosed in them, and supplying them with whatever of 
meaning and value they possess. No doubt, the Church 
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is in time, as all human things must be. Yet it contains 
within itself the secret of eternity. It lives by the power 
of things unseen, and testifies to minds obsessed with 
things of sense that these can be rightly understood and 
used only when they are interpreted from the point of 
view of a reality that is more than any they of themselves 
possess. 

These aspects of the Kingdom, then, can never pass 
away; and these functions of the Church abide in this 
century, and belong to it by inherent right. They confer 
upon the Church enduring existence. The Church con- 
fronts the world, not as a human institution, which might 
be radically changed, or dispensed with altogether, but 
as the Institute of God for the realization of His royal 
rule. Its being and function are part of the Christian 
creed. We believe in God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
—we believe also in the Holy Catholic Church. 

The Church of the twentieth century stands amid the 
wreckage of the modern world. States are rocking on 
their bases. Civilization is threatened by dissolution. 
In such an age, the Church has a place impregnable, an 
authority invincible. To no other institution is com- 
mitted the Word of God. None other possesses the Power 
of God. 


II 
Conditions of the Church’s Efficacious Working. 
The Church has been founded by God, and is endowed 


with Divine powers. It is, however, framed of human 
material; is composed of human beings, the clergy being 
no less frail and fallible mortals than the laity; and is 
dependent for its efficient operation in the consent of 
human wills and their co-operation with the Divine will. 
When, accordingly, the members of the Church, with 
their leaders, enter upon the tasks to which their vocation 
summons them, they find it necessary to give careful and 
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detailed consideration to the conditions under which they 
have to do their work, and the qualities requisite for its 
successful prosecution. No such study, of course, can be 
exhaustive. It requires much time. In devoting them- 
selves to it, men will need deep humility; and will need to 
understand that time is not wasted if it be spent in self- 
examination and repentance and prayer. They will 
need to cultivate fellowship with one another, even with 
those who seem far apart intellectually or ecclesiastically ; 
to exchange experiences with one another, and to receive 
from each other the special gifts of the Spirit with which 
they may be severally endowed. 

Such preparation for work must be characterized by the 
widest tolerance, the utmost willingness to forego preju- 
dices and preconceptions; by a zealous discontent with 
all previous attainments, the largest views of what is 
possible to the consecrated powers of man, and an abso- 
lute loyalty to Christ alone as King and Lord. 

Work done in this spirit, even by human agents, 1s 
assured of Divine direction and acknowledgment. 

Without trenching on the technical details of the 
Church’s immense and complex task, can we name any 
of the notes or qualities which must belong to the Church 
in its service of the Kingdom during the era which has 
opened with the closing of the great war? Surely the 
following at least are manifest and urgent. 


Spiritualmindedness. 


The New Testament does not mean by this the virtue 
of acloistered few. The mind of the spirit, the movement 
and aspiration of the soul toward moral values and attain- 
ments, the interests of life centred in God, His Kingdom 
and His righteousness: these are not the rare qualities 
of a religious élite for whom spirituality is made easy by 
the circumstances amid which they find themselves. 
They are meant to be the characteristics of men who have 
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to do the world’s work, and to spend upon it most of their 
time andenergy. The New Testament expects from these 
men, whether they be rich or poor, the honest and con- 
sistent affirmation of the supremacy of spiritual values, 
a daily endeavour to penetrate the whole of life with the 
sense of the Divine presence, and the constraint of the 
Divine love, and a constant conscious opening of their 
being to the influences of the Divine Spirit. The effect 
of such an inward temper upon the outer life needs no 
description. It is certain that the prevalence of such a 
spirit with its issues in character and conduct would be 
of untold benefit in the world, where men live so busily, 
and are so preoccupied with material things. The de- 
mand is continually made of the Church in our day to be 
‘practical,’ with the implication that it should cease to 
be “‘spiritual.” But the “spiritual” cannot be evaded. 
It makes irruptions into the most practical life, and haras- 
ses individuals and peoples with ghostly alarms and panic 
fears. The most “‘practical”’ thing the Church can do in 
the twentieth century is to cultivate “‘the mind of the 
spirit,” and to bear witness to the reality and the quality 
of the unseen universe, which lies within our common 
days and our ordinary tasks. ‘The greatest need of our 
age 1s a deepened sense of the living reality and trans- 
cendent majesty of God. . . . The firm hold of the un- 
seen, and the sense of the absoluteness of God’s demands 
on us, which is characteristic of New Testament life, are 
what we most need to recover if we are to do the work of 
God in our generation.” The deepest element in the 
Church’s efficiency in the new era will be its spirituality 
of tone. Only as “the mind of the Spirit”’ prevails in the 
Church will it enjoy “‘life and peace,’ an inner rest and 
an abounding vitality. It is sometimes said that women 
contribute to the modern Church its religious life, and 
men its financial support. It is certain that a Church of 
which this was even approximately true, would be in 
‘J. H. Oldham, The World and the Gospel, p. 221. 
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gravest danger of losing whatever efficiency it possesses. 
Money, and the “plant” and machinery that can be 
bought and run by money, cannot be a substitute for 
spiritualmindedness. The attempt to make “the mind 
of the spirit” the quality of a few, while the many are con- 
tent to pay sums of money, is to create an intolerable 
dualism, and to court inevitable judgment. Keswick, 
and Swanwick, and Mildmay, and Northfield, are useful 
appeals for the cultivation of the inner life. There is a 
precious place for retreats for clergy and laity alike. 
The deepest need, however, is for the diligent cultivation 
of the spiritual life by the Church in all its activities. 
The ritual of its public worship ought to be so conceived 
and conducted as to convey the sense of the nearness 
and wonder of Divine things. Preachers who have 
imagined they were serving the modern mind best by 
avoiding themes of the inner life need to be recalled to 
the primacy of the spirit, and to be assured that hard 
wrought toilers are bored to extinction by the crude and 
clamorous denunciation of evils, with which the audience 
is much more familiar than the speaker. The Church of 
the twentieth century is not likely to preach asceticism. 
But it will have power over the lives of men in proportion 
as it counsels and exhibits a positive reference of all, even 
the most practical, things to God, a direct dealing of 
every soul with God, a continual practice of His presence, 
and a daily communion with Him. 


The Evangelical Note. 


God takes the initiative in the redemption of the world. 
This is an obvious and fundamental truth, which obtains 
formal recognition in the Church’s dogmatic. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the Church has always made 
it the governing principle in its operations. God con- 
fronts the world with His Gospel, the Gospel of the King- 
dom, the good news of the reality and triumph of His 
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royal rule, and of the imminent vindication of His su- 
premacy. The proclamation of this Gospel is the first 
step which God takes in delivering men from the evils 
which oppress them, and bringing them to the fullness of 
their privilege as His sons and servants. 

With this Gospel the Church has been “put in trust.”’ 
The first charge upon its time and strength is the procla- 
mation of this Gospel to all whom it concerns, in whom 
are included all human beings of this generation. The 
Church stands bound to give a full account of this its 
sacred commission. It has to declare the promises of 
God, to unfold the wealth of the Kingdom, to tell of the 
love of God, the proof of its sincerity, and the scope of its 
sovereignty. It has to set forth Christ in His supremacy, 
in the redemptive mission He fulfilled, and the redeeming 
work He is now accomplishing. Its declaration of the 
truth of the Gospel will be accompanied by the power of 
God; for the Kingdom comes in the message which heralds 
it; and Christ is in the Word that preaches Him. 

The world needs this Gospel. The conveyance of this 
Gospel to the world in its present condition is the first 
thing to be done for it. Anything else which the Church 
may undertake is to be the illustration and verification, 
the issue and the application of this Gospel. The facts 
regarding mankind, which have come to light in the 
twentieth century, bind this principle more emphatically 
than ever upon the mind and conscience of the Church. 
It is the hour of protocols, and documents, and schemes 
and plans, and organizations and leagues; and before the 
ink is dry, or the seals appended, or the machinery set 
up, there is a widespread conviction that the labour is all 
useless, and that the old crude method of force will be 
needed to make the elaborate inventions workable. We 
need not be too critical of the schemes; but it is certain 
that dynamic is needed; certain also that that dynamic 
cannot be either intellectual or physical. The redemp- 
tion of the world cannot be engineered. The only suffi- 
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cient dynamic is the love of God, regnant from the Cross, 
overcoming the pride of man, reconstituting humanity by 
its operation in the trustful soul and the surrendered will. 
The glory of the Church is that it has been brought into 
existence by this love, and has no other mission than to 
make it known. The Church of the twentieth century 
has precisely the duty of the first or of any other century. 
The ultimate, newest need of man is the redeeming love 
of God. The Gospel of that love stands first in the 
Church’s duty in word and deed. For the Church to 
obscure the fullness of that Gospel, or to postpone its | 
proclamation while something else is being done, however 
excellent that thing may be, is to be unfaithful to its com- 
mission, besides condemning itself to religious and moral 
impotence. 

The Church of the twentieth century must needs be 
evangelical, in tone, in teaching, in preaching, in methods 
of work. This is not to warrant the extravagances 
which have grieved sober and reverent minds, or to pre- 
scribe a monotonous repetition of jejune formulae. But 
it is definitely to set the Church’s task as the adequate 
presentation of the Gospel to the whole world, and to lay 
this on the conscience of every member and every minister 
as an imperative, and primary, inescapable obligation. 
In such a task there is nothing narrow or ignoble. It is 
true that the Gospel has in view the individual man, 
whom it summons to repentance. It is true that such 
work can be done only by the moving force of a “passion 
for souls,”’ as in the case of him whose love for his converts 
was an echo of the love that had saved him. 

“Then with a thrill the intolerable craving 
Shivers through me like a trumpet call— 


Oh, to save them, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all.” 


Yet in such passion as this there is rooted a universalism 
which includes the whole human race, and an ambition 
that cannot be content with less than the renewal and 
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re-creation of the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, both 
as an individual, and as a member of the social organ- 
ism. It is a secure historical inference that if this passion 
withers and the evangelical note is lost, the Church will 
lose its place and power. Its moral influence will be 
seriously diminished; and it will fail even in those social 
and philanthropic activities, for the sake of which it has 
surrendered its distinctively evangelical quality. To be 
evangelical is not the distinguishing feature of a party. 
It is of the very essence of the Church. 


The Note of Sacrifice. 


An ethical society, or even a social reform club, may 
flourish in a purely intellectual atmosphere. The Church 
of Christ lives by sacrifice. In sacrifice God made His 
approach to men, sparing not His own Son, commending 
His love through the dying of Christ. By sacrifice the 
Redeemer won His crown, out of the depths of His self- 
emptying gaining the name that is above every name. 
On the basis of sacrifice all Divine gifts are secured to men. 
Even the commonest benefits carry the remembrance of 
God’s sacrificial love, and have in them a kind of sacra- 
mental quality. The Church of God owes its being to 
sacrifice, having been purchased with His own blood. 
This debt has been confessed in the unending doxology, 
answering the deed of love that is at once timeless and 
historic: ““T'o Him who loves us and has loosed us from our 
sins by shedding His blood.”” The payment of this debt 
has been in all generations the joy and strength of the 
Church; and in this twentieth century is still at once its 
task and its inspiration. The twentieth century is in a 
position to appreciate this note of sacrifice, as scarcely 
any other epoch has ever been. All that it has retained 
out of the ruin of war, any of the ideals by which nations 
live, the memories with which the future will be enriched, 
the hopes that sustain and quicken these it owes to sacri- 
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fice. Any person who is to win the trust of the men and 
women of this generation can claim their allegiance only 
by virtue of sacrificial service. Any institution which in 
these days is to attract to itself admiration and support 
must do so by the magnetism of sacrifice. The thought 
and faith of the twentieth century turns from a sultanic 
God, administering the affairs of the universe from a 
distant throne, untouched by suffering. It can believe 
only in a God who has the Cross for His throne, reared in 
the midst of this world’s sin and sorrow. If the twentieth 
century is ever to trust and uphold the Church, it will 
only be when it hears, out of the very heart of the Church, 
the Word of the Cross, and feels in every activity of the 
Church the thrill of sacrifice. The Church of the first 
century was a sacerdotal fellowship, where all were 
priests, and all had an offering, their bodies, their very 
selves, for God. The New Testament is at the very 
opposite pole from paganism, yet its language is steeped 
in sacrificial symbolism, so that those who had seen the 
bloodstained altars of ancestral worship could recognize 
and adoringly receive the great redemption purchased by 
so amazing a price. The Church of the twentieth century 
must revive the sacrificial quality, recapture the sacrificial 
note. It can do so only at the Cross of Christ. The 
Cross has absolute value for the Church, and must have 
central place in its teaching and its worship, and in the 
lives of its members. It is significant that recent theo- 
logical thought is avowedly soteriological, and is turning 
with deepened interest to the fact and meaning of atone- 
ment. Preachers very gravely mistake the temper of 
the time if they imagine that this theme is too recondite 
for popular treatment. It is of the very stuff that life 1s 
made of. To ignore it is to turn from the deepest 
thoughts of a generation, to which suffering and death 
have been the most tragic and the most glorious of 
experiences. 

The note of sacrifice, which is to be struck in preaching 
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and teaching, must be echoed in worship. Probably the 
spectacular and dramatic features prevailing in some 
types of ritual are as detrimental to the true spirit of 
worship as the bareness and poverty of others. This is 
specially true of the greatest act of Christian worship. 
It is not for’one who is regarded as an outsider to com- 
ment on the service of an altar from which he is debarred. 
Yet members of the Roman and Anglican communions 
will probably agree that Low Mass is more of an aid to 
worship than High Mass, however magnificently staged 
and splendidly performed. The present writer can recall 
no more impressive celebrations of the Eucharist than 
those in which he has participated in those congregations 
which have followed closely the traditions of the Church 
of Scotland. 

There was nothing Zwinglian about them. They were 
great acts of faith, apprehending, proclaiming, com- 
memorating, pleading, the one Sacrifice, once offered on 
Calvary, and now standing in the Presence for ever, the 
ground of Salvation, and the means of access into com- 
munion with the Holy God, as well for believers who 
sojourn in this world, as for those who have passed into 
the heavenly region. The widest liberty ought to be 
granted to congregations in respect of the circumstances 
and methods of worship, regard being had to ancient and 
well-loved custom, as well as to peculiarities of racial 
temperament. The one thing absolutely forbidden in 
the Church of Christ is the assemblage of its members, 
nominally for worship, really for entertainment, whether 
aesthetic or intellectual. The one thing requisite in wor- 
ship is the attitude of souls which answers in humility 
and surrender to the Divine Sacrifice which won the 
world’s redemption. Innumerable reflex benefits roll in 
on the worshipper. But worship is not a means of self- 
gratification or even of self-improvement. It is essen- 
tially an act of Sacrifice. 

Sacrificial also must be the type of character which is 
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urtured in the Church and is brought to the world as the 
oblest contribution of the Church to the welfare of man- 
ind. This does not mean that the Church is negative 
1 its attitude toward the manifold interests of human 
fe, and that its members must needs wear the aspect of 
ortified desire, compensating itself for its abstinence by 
loom and bitterness. But it does mean that the sacrifice 
f Christ is to be answered by the sacrifice of self. It 
oes mean that life must be conducted from a different 
entre. The emphasis must be wholly altered, so that 
1e paramount consideration shall be not rights but du- 
es, not the measure of assertion which may be made, 
ut the horizon of ministry which shines before the sur- 
sndered spirit. The bitterest criticism of the Church 
imns, not so much on questions of creed or polity, not even 
pon the cost of its maintenance, but on the lack of sacri- 
cial spirit on the part of its leading representatives. From 
1e days when Popes were blamed for their extravagance 
nd pride, to the present hour, when the wealth of its 
rominent members is hurled at the Church in bitter 
proach, the real nerve of the criticism is nothing more 
bscure than the charge of selfishness. No doubt it is 
[ten recklessly and unjustly made. Yet the Church 
annot afford to make petulant reply. The sacrifice 
‘om which it originates, abides as its standard; and that 
as not been reached. Nay, in spite of the sacrifice and 
srvice of faith which multitudes have rendered, the goal 
ill shines afar. In proportion as the Church strives to 
‘ach it, will it have power with this generation, which 
ill not otherwise believe in its sincerity. 


Constructive Aim. 


It is sometimes urged that the Church of the first cen- 
iry had no constructive aim; and the New Testament 
hic has been blamed for its concentration upon individ- 
al character to the neglect of civic and public duty. 
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The picture is drawn of a Church on tiptoe of expectation 
looking for the immediate return of its Lord, and cor 
fining its action to the rescue of individuals from 
doomed world. 

It may be doubted whether this picture is not out ¢ 
drawing. There are suggestions, in the teaching of Jesu 
and his apostles, looking toward a prolonged history ¢ 
the Kingdom, and a relation of it to the world, not merel 
negative, but positive and redemptive. If so, the Chure 
cannot be merely a rescue party. Related as it is to th 
Kingdom, it must have a parallel history, and must bea 
the same positive relation to the whole life of man. 

The complaint that the New Testament has not pro 
vided an economic and political programme for the us 
of all generations is surely unjust. Not even for th 
individual does the New Testament provide a code. I 
has steered clear of legalism in every shape and form. 

The Church of the twentieth century, continuing th 
spirit and attitude of that of the first, is under no obliga 
tion to provide programme or code for the reconstructio1 
of society. 

Sometimes Synods, and Conferences, and Assemblies 
have yielded to the temptation of laying down rules elab- 
-orating schemes, in the hope of “heading off” or “‘going 
one better” than some popular programme. A _ vain 
project. Working men—if it is they who are being wooed 
—will make capital out of what is conceded, without 
feeling any debt of gratitude to the Church, or acknowl- 
edging any obligation to support it. 

They instinctively feel that such pronouncements are 
afterthoughts on the part of the Church, devised ad hoc. 
and deserving no great meed of thanks. The duty of the 
Church lies in other directions. It confronts a world in 
ruins. The need of the hour is reconstruction. It is the 
task of citizenship and statesmanship to rebuild what the 
war has shaken to pieces. The Church possesses the key 
to the situation, and the dynamic which alone can set it 
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ight. It has one great function—to proclaim the sov- 
reignty of redeeming love, and to be itself the instrument 
y which that love shall dominate in the lives of men. 
ove alone can reconstitute the shattered fabric of hu- 
van life. It is the one reconstructive principle, the one 
screative energy. Love is social, synthetic, organizing. 
rod is Love. He seeks to gather into the Kingdom of 
he Son of His love the warring tribes of men, to estab- 
sh that realm of righteousness and peace and joy in all 
he domains which have been desolated by sin and strife. 
‘he Church, as the organ of that Kingdom, has to pro- 
laim the Gospel of love, and must never allow the 
vangelical note to grow faint and low. 

Such a Gospel cannot be uttered only in creeds 
owever orthodox, or preaching however passionate. It 
squires the eloquence of deeds; and it cannot survive, even 
s formal orthodoxy, unless it receives the illustration 
nd demonstration of a stedfast application to the urgent 
eeds of the hour. If the Church is to be fully evan- 
elical, it must accompany its Gospel with a sacrificial 
linistry of help. It is impossible to enumerate all the 
inds of help the Church may render in a situation of 
rorld-wide difficulty and distress which is fast becoming 
ragic and impossible. 

In three directions, however, its duty is manifest. 

a. In the first of these, it may be claimed, the Church 
as never failed. It has always been diligent in remedial 
ctivities. Its members may often have turned a deaf 
ar to cries of distress. But the conscience of the Church 
as never been wholly atrophied, and has responded in 
ompassion and beneficence to the insistent cry of the 
rorld’s need. 

Criticism will attach mainly to the degree in which it 
iay have been imagined that amelioration of the lot of 
he distressed exhausted the whole duty of the Church. 
ut it is beyond all question that, in preaching the Gospel 
> the poor, poverty must be relieved, and that, in ex- 
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tending the light of Christian truth to non-Christiar 
lands, educational and medical missionary activity mus' 
keep pace with directly evangelistic labour. 

b. The second is more difficult. How is the Church tc 
exercise a function of leadership in respect of the vast 
ethical and social questions which are each so complex 
and are all so intimately correlated? Both their urgency 
and their difficulty have been enormously increased by 
the drawing together of the nations into a. neighbourhood 
in which means of communication have become the crea- 
tors of economic and ethical relations of extraordinary 
intimacy. It is plain that the Gospel of the Kingdom has 
a direct bearing on the condition of the world. The con- 
ception of God which it authenticates, and the place 
which it ascribes to Jesus, and the glory in which it 
enthrones Him, involve a very definite idea of man, of his 
value, of the possibilities of human nature, of the relations 
of men to God and to one another within the Kingdom, 
and imply a very definite doctrine of the rights of man, to- 
gether with a yet more decisive emphasis on his duties. 
The Church must proclaim this doctrine fully. In doing 
so, 1t must unfold the moral truths which lie implicit 
within it. Here, accordingly, there is a plain path for the 
Church to take. It must educate its own people in the 
ethical principles which are a direct issue of the supremacy 
of God’s righteous and redeeming love; and must habitu- 
ate them, by teaching and by discipline, to the swift and 
constant application of these principles to problems of per- 
sonal life. Vast progress will have been made toward 
the solution of social and political problems when this is 
done. 

A man practised in his personal duty to his Lord will 
not go far astray in his decisions as to his social obliga- 
tions. A community of such persons could scarcely long 
live in trespass against rights secured by the love and 
faithfulness of God. Beyond its own borders, towards 
the world, which it seeks to bring under the sway of just 
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and holy love, the Church has a duty of witness which it 
must unflinchingly fulfil. 

The Church is often charged with flagrant neglect of 
this duty. It is charged by working-men with being 
subservient to capitalists; and by capitalists with pander- 
ing to the proletariat. To the extent to which it has been 
guilty, the Church will have to pay severe penalty. Its 
first duty is fidelity to principle, which may cost it heavy 
losses in numbers and in money. Its second is to see 
that it shall make careful study of the meaning and scope 
of the principles to which it is pledged. 

Class prejudice and political partizanship are absolutely 
forbidden. There must be no committal of the Church 
to schemes, however specious in their promise or logical in 
their construction. The Church must take higher ground. 
It has the right and duty of applying moral tests to pro- 
posed measures of social and political reform. To do 
this in such a manner as to carry conviction, its own con- 
science must be clear, its own judgment sound, its own 
study of the situation thorough and accurate. Twentieth 
century men, be they capitalists or working-men, will 
resent the Church’s interference with technical matters, 
with which neither preachers nor ecclesiastical courts 
have adequate acquaintance. But all men will respect a 
pronouncement on moral issues, if it be made with sin- 
cerity and be accompanied by knowledge. There might 
be hostility, but there would be no contempt. Such 
moral leadership is the duty of the Church. The Church 
cannot proclaim an effective Gospel if it tolerate wrong. 
It is responsible for the wrong it tolerates. The worst 
consequence of such unfaithfulness is to harden against 
God those who suffer under the wrong, and bitterly re- 
sent the shameful silence of the Church. 

The slow progress of the Gospel among oppressed classes 
in so-called Christian countries and in non-Christian 
lands may find in this a partial and deplorable explanation. 

c. A third line of action is far less direct, and yet would 
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lead, if faithfully pursued, to great results. The Church 
which claims a social function must remember that it is 
itself a Society. It stands before the public view as a 
Society, which claims to represent the Kingdom of God, 
and to be its organ. It ought, therefore, to exhibit in its 
own life and conduct the type of a community whose 
organizing centre is Christ Himself, which is penetrated 
throughout its membership by the Spirit of Christ. The 
Church of the first century could do little to Christianize 
by direct action the social order of its day. Consequently, 
there is little explicit teaching on the duties of men in 
civil society and the State to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. But the Church did present the picture of a 
social order, spiritualized and Christianized, which even 
the non-Christian world could correctly estimate. 

Without doubt, this remains in every age the greatest 
contribution which the Church can make to the solution 
of social questions. The world has a right to ask that the 
Church shall exhibit in its own practice the principles 
which it presses upon the citizens of the State. 

The Church declares that the solution of all social 
problems depends on acknowledgment of the Lordship of 
Christ, and the prevalence of the Spirit of Christ. Does 
the Church, then, present a concrete example of a society 
so governed and inspired? Does it present an illustrated 
catalogue of the benefits which flow from a stedfast 
endeavour to realize those great ideals? 

What of the liberty, equality, and fraternity, of its own 
members? What of the even-handed justice and large- 
hearted wisdom of its officials and its Church Courts? 

What of the mutual relations of bodies of professing 
Christians, each claiming the sacred title of ‘‘Church’’? 

Is it possible that the world has captured the Church, 
assimilated it to itself, and penetrated the Church with 
the spirit of individualism, which is the opposite of the 
Spirit of Christ? It would be strange, indeed, if the 
Church should call for a Christianized social order, and 
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be itself a society secularized and individualistic. How 
shastly, if movements that are bitterly anti-Christian 
should shew more of the mind of Christ than a society 
which exists to proclaim His sovereignty! Surely the 
world has a right to demand that the Church, which is 
pressing for social reconstruction, shall apply itself to 
constructive work within its own borders. The world 
has no right to demand perfection. It is entitled to 
require that the Church shall practise what it preaches, 
and be learner as well as teacher, while it bears witness 
to the principles which lie at the heart of its Kingdom 
Gospel. 
The Unity of the Spirit. 


Representing the Kingdom of God, the Church in 
avery age must be one. The Church, which owns one 
God and Father, one Head and Lord, one Divine Spirit, 
me Faith and one Baptism, has unity as an essential 
yuality of its nature. Nothing must be allowed to blind 
che understanding of the Church, or to deaden its con- 
science with regard to this abiding characteristic, this 
ver incumbent duty. It is true that the unity is not that 
of a piece of architecture, fixed and rigid. It is that of a 
iving, growing organism. It not merely allows of differ- 
nces, but demands them. It is realized amid variety; 
und it might easily be lost, even if there existed uniformity 
of creed, culture, and polity. But this puts no premium 
yn diversity, and is no excuse for endless divisions. 
Jnity is no abstraction, to be laid with other dead dogmas 
yn a shelf, or to retain a spurious vitality in sentimental 
yymns. It is as real as the life of the Church. If the 
“hurch is to live, it must be one, with a unity that is 
leeper than all differences, and is victorious over all 
ntagonisms, and subdues under it all individualistic and 
ectional exclusiveness. To the extent in which the 
Shurch sins against unity, it loses spiritual power, and 
ails of its God-ordained function. 
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The twentieth century has been made aware of the 
issues of unbridled individualism. It has learned in 
tragic experience the evils of selfish separatism. It is 
weary of war, whether of nation against nation or class 
against class. Its most passionate demand is for unity, 
both of the body politic and of the human race. For 
this its wisest counsellers are toiling; while inarticulate 
multitudes wait with burdened spirits. This is the world 
which the Church seeks to win for Christ. It summons 
the nations to acknowledge His supremacy; and protests 
that no real unity and no lasting peace can be attained 
till that acknowledgment is made. There can be no 
doubt that in bearing this witness to a world at war, the 
Church is uttering the Word of the living God, and has 
with it the confirmation of all history. There can be no 
doubt, however, that if men are to hear this witness with 
respect, and to receive guidance from it, the Church, which 
seeks to be the instrument of a world-wide reconciliation, 
must vindicate its own inherent unity. 

A divided Church cannot Christianize international 
politics, or bring contending nations into the unity of 
God’s sovereign rule. Ecclesiastical politicians, intense 
dogmatists, keen denominationalists, scarcely comprehend 
the extent to which disunion within the Church alienates 
the world of the twentieth century, and delays the com- 
ing of the Kingdom; and they have not begun to measure 
the depth of the longing for unity which fills believing 
souls in all the various communions which have a separate 
existence and follow diverse paths. In endeavouring to 
give effective expression to the unity of the Church, it is 
not necessary to measure out blame to the various bodies 
whose separateness has obscured and hindered it. An 
historical explanation, and even a relative justification, 
can be given for the separate existence of the great com- 
munions—Latin, Greek, Lutheran, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Congregationalist, Anti-paedo-baptist. 
Nor ought the divisions which from time to time have 
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arisen within these bodies to be judged in too harsh a 
spirit. Let it be granted that a sincere desire for truth 
made the leaders of these sections separate themselves 
from the parent bodies. Let it be gladly acknowledged 
that often very small communions have preserved for the 
Church Catholic truths which might otherwise have been 
obscured, or even lost. 

None of these considerations, however, justifies the per- 
manency of these separations, or excuses the Church 
from seeking to transcend them. The evils of division 
are beyond all question. They constitute a standing 
challenge to the Church’s faith and loyalty. If the 
Church cannot meet the challenge its efficiency in this 
century will suffer irreparable loss. 

It is a sure token of the indwelling of God’s Spirit in 
the Church that there is so widespread a sense of urgency 
in this matter, and so many movements, arising in so 
many portions of the Church, towards the consumma- 
tion of the end so devoutly desired. 

Steps toward the realization of unity must necessarily 
be slow. Leaders in this great movement will need the 
utmost wisdom, the greatest forbearance, the bravest 
patience, the largest charity. ‘The difficulties are im- 
mense, the problems acute, the details endless. But 
there is no ultimate barrier, if only love be supreme, and 
self crucified, and the mind open to the Divine Spirit. 
Without attempting even to enumerate all the questions 
ut issue, far less pronounce upon them, let us barely 
1ame the greater stages in the movement toward 
nity. 

(i) Common action in reference to outstanding problems 
id needs of Society and the State. There is no Christian 
-ommunion which could conceivably refuse to act in con- 
unction with any other to defend women and little chil- 
lren, and the weak and oppressed everywhere from 
Jespotic power and unjust legislation. The preliminary 
liscussions would need to be careful. But there is no 
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difficulty in the way of concerted action which sancti- 
fied commonsense could not overcome. 

(ii) Federal relations among Christian societies occupy- 
ing the same territory, and doing, broadly speaking, the 
same kind of work. Such denominations would need to 
stand sufficiently near one another in their apprehension 
of the Gospel and its implied truths to be able to co- 
operate in the’ service of the Kingdom. Arrangements 
for delimitation of spheres, for comity of missionary 
enterprise, for joining forces in view of some common 
project, evangelistic or educational, ought not to pass the 
wit of man to achieve. The communions, thus relating 
themselves to one another, with perfect sincerity and 
entire good will, banishing all rivalry and competition, 
would enter on a new era of efficient operation, and would 
find their own inner life immensely stimulated and en- 
riched. Without even setting before themselves any 
higher aim than the practical work they had to do, they 
would find themselves lifted out of their separateness and 
ready for a fellowship in which denominational distinc- 
tions would cease to divide them. 

(iii) The cultivation of fellowship in the religious life 
among the members of all Christian communions. The 
difficulty in the way of establishing federal relations be- 
tween different denominations is, mainly, that their 
members do not associate for the great ends of the spiritual 
life. Even where ecclesiastical co-operation is carried 
through as a matter of courts and committees, it cannot 
be really effective unless an atmosphere be created among 
the members of the contrasting bodies. Here lies the 
real crux of the situation. The Church is a fellowship of 
believers with their Lord and with one another. All 
action of a more formal kind must, therefore, be accom- 
panied by a sincere endeavour on the part of all Christians 
to be helpers of one another’s faith, to impart to one an- 
other the gifts they have received out of. the fullness of 
Christ, and to give that knowledge of one another without 
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which love becomes an empty name. It is a matter of 
surprise and regret that, in a day when all men profess 
to be seeking unity, the official leaders of the Church in a 
given community so rarely meet for mutual acquaintance 
and mutual benefit in the concerns of the Christian life. 

There is nothing in the tenets of any Christian com- 
munion to make this impossible. Each has something to 
impart to the other. Christ has no favourites. Much of 
the aroma and power of any grace is lost when it is made 
a private possession. This is the paradox of the quest for 
unity. The goal is nearest when it is not formally sought. 
Until among all divided Christians there be relenting and 
compunction and mutual confession, and desire after 
God, there can be no fullness of blessing to any one di- 
vision, and no unity of the Spirit binding them all to- 
gether. As long as this condition lasts, Christ is dis- 
honoured, the Holy Spirit grieved, and the Kingdom 
cannot come. 

(iv) Common worship. This emerges out of fellow- 
ship. If it be ruled out as ultimately impossible, the 
fellowship, so hopefully cultivated, is wounded at the 
heart. This is the point at which there is urgent call for 
humility, a surrendered will, and a love that will take no 
denial. Grave questions arising from the law and prac- 
tise of certain communions have to be faced. They must 
be approached in absolute openness of mind, with sub- 
mission to the one only supreme authority of God’s Word, 
and of His Spirit moving in the history of His Church 
and in the hearts of His people. With this presupposition 
no problem is too hard for solution. The central difh- 
culty is found at the point where unity receives its final 
seal and symbol in the Holy Feast. The real point at 
issue, be it observed, is the nature of the benefit received. 
The question of “‘orders” is subordinate. If agreement 
can be reached on the former question, the latter will 
solve itself. And it is to the former that believing minds 
must give themselves in serious thought. Meantime, 
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there is great hope in the undoubted fact that the com- 
munion with the living Lord obtained in the Holy Sacra- 
ment is a real experience of all Christians, apart alto- 
gether from the ritual followed. The demonstration of 
life is too plain to be ignored by theological theory or 
ecclesiastical practice. 'The issue must be through the 
pathway of experience. Reflective statement follows 
upon proved experience. When the one answers to the 
other duty will be plain. 

(v) Church polity. On this line there is less difficulty 
than would sometimes appear. Not, indeed, that polity 
is to be treated as unimportant. The gifts needed for the 
maintenance and administration of the Church are in 
the hands of its royal Lord, and are through His Spirit 
communicated to those chosen by Him for ministry. 
Such ministers of His will are, therefore, to be sought from 
Him in prayer, and held in honour by those who are com- 
mitted to their care. Yet it is to be observed that the 
history of the Church is under the direction of the Divine 
Spirit; and the lesson of history is certainly not that the 
Church’s polity is rigidly fixed by Divine decree. Pro- 
found changes have been wrought by the progress of the 
centuries; and the twentieth century will certainly see, 
in this matter, unfoldings of the Divine will, which may 
lead it away from the precise forms of previous stages in 
the history of the Church. Even the two types known— 
not quite accurately—as ‘“‘Episcopal” and “Presbyterian,” 
are not so far apart that the combination of their special 
qualities in a higher organization is impossible. 

(vi) Theological Statement. Theology is a_ living 
energy of thought. Dealing with the ultimate object of 
all the movements of the human spirit, it is still the queen 
of the sciences. It cannot be replaced by any other intel- 
lectual discipline. The Church can never be without 
doctrine, which is simply the reflective expression of its 
experience of the Divine love in Christ. Theology, there- 
fore, is a growing science, inasmuch as “knowing the love 
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of Christ which surpasses all knowledge” is a process 
which cannot be complete in one generation, or be carried 
on only in one section of the Church. Doctrine, more- 
over, to be intelligible, must use the categories of thought | 
by which the minds of men in any given age have appre- 
hended the universe in which they live. Progress in 
theology, accordingly, must be made through criticism 
of these categories. This historical-critical method gives 
theology its abiding interest and value. No theological 
statement, therefore, can be bound on all ages as an intel- 
lectual code to be accepted in its entirety, and followed 
in every detail. The men of the twentieth century are 
not thinking in the terms of thought which were alone 
available to the men of the third, or sixteenth. The 
Church is bound to speak in the language by which 
thought conducts its processes. Its message remains. 
Its experience deepens. Its theology must use other 
forms of thought. The Church, accordingly, is delivered 
from the supposed necessity of drawing up a fully; articu- 
lated system of doctrine, and binding that on}men’s con- 
sciences for ever more. Its unity does not depend 
on an unchangeable dogmatic statement. 

There is a great wealth of precious truth in all the 
doctrinal statements of all the Christian communions. 
The Church of the twentieth century is the heir of it all, 
and will include it all in its view of God and the world. 
But it will not defeat the quest for unity by the attempt 
to coerce all Christian minds by a rigid system of thought. 
The ground on which it rests is the historic Christ. 
The object of its faith is the living Lord. The source of 
its power is the Spirit of God. Its function is to be 
God’s instrument in the service of His Kingdom. Its 
Gospel is the redeeming love of God in Christ. Its life is 
hid with Christ in God. To these things it must bear 
unwavering witness. But the form in which it confesses 
its faith in God will be very brief, very simple, and will 
be inclusive, rather than exclusive, in its aim, at once a 
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declaration of Christian unity, and a charter of Christian 
freedom. 

Spiritualmindedness, the evangelical note, the note of 
sacrifice, constructive aim, the unity of the Spirit: they 
are conditions of the efficacious working of the Church. 
They are also a challenge to individual obedience. They 
are not nostrums working magically. They cannot be 
manufactured. They are to be sought in humility and 
confidence, and they will not be denied to the souls that 
wait upon God. 

Conclusion. 


Suppose the Church realize its function and seek these 
and other essential conditions of efficiency, can we forecast 
its future? Can we in any measure pierce the dimness of 
the years to come? Of course, there can be no prediction 
of events. In God’s government of the world these are 
all ethically conditioned. There do appear, however, 
three negative certainties. 

It is certain that outward success is not definitely as- 
sured to the Church. There is no promise that the 
Church, when entirely faithful, will meet with popular 
applause. Its very faithfulness may earn for it persecu- 
tion. In the Divine plan, the Church is not the creator 
of the Kingdom. The Kingdom comes by act of God. 
The Church has no higher virtue than loyalty to its Head, 
no nobler reward than His approval. It may happen 
to the Church, as to its Lord, that the pathway to victory 
is by the Cross. 

It is certain that the Church will not advance by limit- 
ing its sphere of action. ‘Christianity can conquer by 
nothing less than its whole magnitude.’® It is a safe 
prediction that, if the Church were to withdraw from any 
sphere of its world enterprise, or refuse the adventures 
that await it in unoccupied fields, it would be devitalized, 
and lose the energy it was seeking to conserve.. The wider 

5 Oldham, op. cit., p. 40. 
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is the Church’s outlook, the bolder its policy, the more 
heroic its endeavour, the greater will be its influence in 
the world, and the greater its portion in the riches of 
Christ. 

It is certain that the Church will never have command 
of all the human resources it might believe itself able to 
employ. Its poverty will be a perpetual reminder that its 
real success can have no quantitative measurement. Its 
real resources are of another order altogether; and they 
are available to any extent to which faith dares to use 
them. God places His omnipotence at the disposal of a 
Church which is wholly consecrated and utterly loyal. 
Therefore, the Church will find in prayer a form of energy 
which grows with exercise. If the Church of the twen- 
tieth century is to excel in “practical”? work, it must 
have an unreserved belief in “‘the magnificence of prayer.’”® 

To a Church that shall so labour and so pray there is 
held out the prospect of a result which shall not be due to 
any strength or virtue of its own, though it will be con- 
ditioned by faithfulness to vocation, even the victorious 
consummation of the Kingdom, when the Son shall hand 
over His royal power to the Father, and God shall be 
all in all. 


6A fine phrase of Dean Goulburn in his Thoughts on Personal 
Religion. 
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Ministries of Women in the 
Primitive Church 


Widow, Deaconess and Virgin in the First Four Christian 
Centuries. 


By Curupert H. Turner, F.B.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The paper which is here printed may be regarded as 
simply one chapter in the history of the Church of the 
early centuries: but it has also a more special and indi- 
vidual cause. Some years ago I was honoured with an 
invitation to serve on a committee charged to report to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury upon the historical evi- 
dence with regard to the Ministry of Women: but I knew 
little of the subject, and the pressure of other work 
prevented me at the moment from grappling with it, so 
that I found myself compelled to decline. Since then it 
has happened that I have been led to study rather closely 
the literature of the early Church Orders: and when a 
somewhat similar request for advice as to primitive pre- 
cedents came to me from another quarter, it seemed an 
obvious duty to try and make some contribution to the 
material available for the formation of a considered judg- 
ment. Certainly there is no topic associated with the 
history of Christian origins on which more loose and inac- 
curate statements are current to-day than on this of the 
Ministry of Women: and if such want of precision may 
be to some extent excused by the absence (so far as I 
know) of any connected and systematic account, based 
rigorously on the evidence, there is sufficient justification 
for an attempt to treat broadly of the history and meaning 
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of the various titles under which special classes of Chris- 
tian women became in early times familiar. The investi- 
gation that follows deals, therefore, with one aspect only 
of a larger question, but it aims at being within its limits 
more or less complete. A quite exhaustive inquiry would 
no doubt have included something about the prophetess 
and the presbytera; still, their importance was only small 
compared with the importance of the widow, the deaconess 
and the virgin. 

There are three names under which the various minis- 
tries of women known in the early ages of the Church are 
especially grouped: Widows, Virgins, Deaconesses. How 
far these names are those of offices or orders, and how far 
they were, and were kept, distinct from one another, are 
the two points to which it is the object of this paper to 
direct attention. 


1. The Widow 


The name which meets us first and most constantly in 
primitive times is that of widows. 

St. Luke, with his special interest in the poor and dis- 
inherited of the world, makes far more frequent mention 
of widows in his Gospel than do the other evangelists. 
These were of course Jewish widows: but the widows of 
the Hebrew and Hellenist sections of the Christian com- 
munity, mentioned in Acts 6:1, were Christian widows 
supported at the expense of the Christian community. 
Doubtless they made a return for this material sustenance 
by being constant in prayer: there is no suggestion at all 
that they undertook definite duties or work as a condition 
of the support they received. That the class of widows 
was a prominent feature in other Christian communities 
besides that of Jerusalem is implied in the story of Dorcas 
in Acts 9:36-41; but here again these widows of Joppa 
were, I believe, the recipients not the ministrants of poor 
relief. Dorcas, who devoted herself to the making of 
clothes and undergarments, was not necessarily herself a 
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widow: if I understand St. Luke’s meaning aright, the 
widows who came to make lamentation over the corpse 
were those who had profited by her charitable work. 

But the locus classtcus about widows in the New Testa- 
ment is of course the systematic body of directions given 
by St. Paul to Timothy in 1 Tim. 5:3-16; and careful 
exegesis of this passage will only serve to confirm the 
impressions derived from the indications of the book of 
Acts. It is indeed quite astonishing that commentators 
should have stumbled in their interpretation, or have 
supposed that the class of widows for whom the Apostle 
makes provision were anything else, from the beginning 
to the end of these verses, than the recipients of the official 
poor relief of the Church. 

The Apostle begins by excluding certain classes of 
widows as ineligible for his purpose—those, namely, who 
have children or grandchildren! living; for in such cases 
it is the bounden duty of the descendants to repay to 
the mother or grandmother the care which she had at an 
earlier period bestowed on them.? Only genuine widows, 
or in other words widows who are left entirely alone, 
can be enrolled on the Church list: the community, that 
is to say, will support only those who have no family to 
support them. But this preliminary classification is not 
all: there are tests of age, character, and past history to 
be satisfied before the applicant can be admitted to the 
position of a Church widow. Of age: for no one is to be 
put on the roll under sixty years of age, since in the case 
of younger women it might afterwards turn out that they 
desired to re-marry, and it is better that they should 
remain free to do so than that they should profess them- 


1 réxva  &xyova: but D, some other MSS., Theodoret, and (in ~ 
the lemma of a catena quotation) Theodore of Mopsuestia, read 
éyyova. It is possible that the two words are only variant forms with 
the same meaning. Certainly the sense “grandchildren” seems 
necessary here. 

*'Theod. Mops. has, as so often, grasped the true interpretation: 
it is the children and grandchildren, not the widows, whose “religion 
is to begin at home.” 
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selves as widows and renounce their profession. Of 
character and history: that they should have been 
married once only, that they should have shown them- 
selves in their active years not only good mothers of chil- 
dren but lavish both of themselves and of their substance 
to the stranger, the poor, and the suffering. If they pass 
these tests, the community undertakes to be at charges 
for their material sustenance,’ and the widows who are 
“widows indeed” spend in return their time, which they 
can no longer employ on active service, in continual 
“supplications and prayers” to God. 

Thus the New Testament writings give us so far no 
hint at all of any order of women engaged on works of 
mercy: the widows correspond not to our sisters of charity 
but to the occupants of our almshouses. And the evidence 
of the early post-apostolic generations is on similar lines. 
Wherever widows are mentioned together with orphans, 
the emphasis is obviously being laid on the service which 
the Church is to render to them, not on that which they 
are to render to the Church: a whole catena of passages 
will be found at the foot of the page, which stretch from 
the Apostolic Fathers in one direction to the middle of 
the third century in the other, and illustrate the constant 
and close connection of widows with other classes for 
whom the Church provided care and relief. The latest 

8 rivua of verse 3, like r.uq in verse 17, is apparently used of pay- 
ments out of the church funds. 

4Barnabas 20 widow and orphan; and in the near context 
6 nrwxds 6 KaTarovolpevos, 6 evdeduevos, 6OABouevos. Ignatius Smyrn. 
6 widow, orphan, Od:Bduevos, Sedeyévos. Polyc. Phil. 6 widow, 
orphan, zévys. Hermas Vs. ii. 4. 3: widows and orphans; Mand. 
villi. 10 widows, orphans, orepotyevor, and similarly Sim. v. 3. 7. 
Sim. i. 8 @ALBduerot, widows, orphans: Sim. ix. 26 2 widows and or- 
phans, 27. 2 widows and torepotyevor. Justin M. Apol.i. 67 orphans, 
widows, sick, of év decuois. Roman clergy ap. Cypr. ep. vill. 3 
widows, thlibomeni, hi qui in carcere. Cornelius ap Eus. H. E. vi. 43. 
11 widows with @\:Bduevor. Lucian [see below p. 447] ypadca xnpas 
Twas Kal moudia opdava. Cf. Didascalia Il. 4. 1 amet orphanos 
ac viduas; 25.2 bene administrate pupillis et viduis et afflictis et _pere- 


grinis, 26. 8 viduae et orphani in typum altaris putentur. Both Hatch 
in the article Widows—an admirable collection of material—in vol. 
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of these passages, the enumeration of the numbers on 
the staff of the Roman Church by Pope Cornelius in his 
letter to Fabius of Antioch, is an interesting comment on 
the prescriptions of St. Paul in 1 Tim. 5; the list of the 
various orders of the clergy is followed without break by 
the mention of the 1500 and more “‘widows and afflicted,” 
“all of whom” were supported by the Roman community. 
So too the “catalogue” of 1 Tim. 5:9 is the list of those 
persons for whom the Church was at charges—whether 
their duties were active as with the clergy, or passive as 
with the widows, and whatever the service they rendered 
in return. 

So far, it will be noticed, we have had no sort of hint 
that the widows worked, as the clergy of course worked 
in the various offices laid on them. The primary office 
of the widows was that not of Martha but of Mary: they 
“intercede,” as St. Polycarp expresses it, following St. 
Paul, “for all men without ceasing,” évtvyxavovcoas 
ddiarel@Tws wept Tavtwy. St. Polycarp goes on to call 
the widows the “altar of God,” Ovcvacrhpiov, Oeov and 
to remind them thateverything laid on the altar is inspect- 
ed with minute and meticulous care. That examination 
of the offering, ordered by the Jewish Law, corresponds 
to God’s searching knowledge of the thoughts and secrets 
of the hearts of those consecrated to him. If the widows 
placed on the roll of the Church are thus regarded as in 
some sense dedicated persons, it can hardly surprise us to’ 
find in Tertullian that they have a special place assigned 
to them in the assemblies of the Christian congregation, 
analogous to that of the Presbyters: de Pudic. 13 ad 
II (1880) of the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, and Lightfoot, 
in the course of his demonstrative explanation of the rapOévor ai 
Aeyouevar xnpor in Ignatius Smyrn. 13, assume that in apostolic 
and sub-apostolic times there were two sorts of widows; those who 
only received relief, and those who in return for maintenance under- 
took certain duties and were enrolled in an ordo or catalogue. I 
find no evidence in support of such a dichotomy of the class of widows. 


But I prefer to state the case, as I see it, positively in the text, rather 
than to criticize in detail two such eminent authorities. 
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exorandam fraternitatem in ecclesiam ... in medium 
ante viduas, ante presbyteros. It is no doubt in part this 
conception of the consecrated widow that made it so easy 
in later generations to bring the widow and the virgin 
into near relation to one another. But so far, that is to 
say during the whole of the second century, the widow 
and not the virgin is the prominent figure. When St. 
Ignatius talks of the “virgins who are called widows,” 
Tas TwapOévous Tas eyouévas xnpas, Smyrn. 13, he means 
(I follow Lightfoot’s convincing exegesis) ‘those whom we 
call in the Church widows and who are really also virgins.” 
So Clement of Alexandria compares the “‘gnostic souls” to 
the widow who through temperance is once more a virgin; 
and Tertullian speaks of widows who, not marrying again, 
are God’s brides, God’s maidens.> Obviously the widow, 
the status of widows, is the existing and old-established 
standard. 

One reference indeed to the widows, made by a heathen 
writer of the second century, might perhaps have been 
plausibly interpreted as implying active duties on their 
part, if the rest of the evidence had led us in this direction. 
In Lucian’s account of the wanderings of the philosopher- 
quack Peregrinus Proteus there occurs a description of 
the latter’s experiences as a leader of the Christians: 
arrested and thrown into prison, he throve upon the sim- 
plicity of his followers who, failing to secure his release, 
surrounded him with every attention at which warders 
either tolerant or corrupt would connive. “Old hags, 
‘widows’ they call them, and orphan children took up their 
position outside the gaol: Christian officials made a night 
of it with him, elaborate dinners were conveyed inside, 
and holy prayers of theirs were recited.” It has been 
thought that the widows were here the agents of the 
charities exercised towards the prisoner: but the account 
does not go very far to suggest this, and the collocation 


5 Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 12: Tert. ad uxorem 4: both quoted by 
Lightfoot on Ign. Smyrn. 13. 
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of “orphan children” with widows rather implies that 
the pensioners of the Christian community having no 
other specific duties to perform, massed themselves by 
the prison, and spent their day there, in order to demon- 
strate their sympathies and encourage the confessor by 
their presence and their prayers. 

When we pass from the second century we enter on 
the era of the composition of the Church Orders, of these 
the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus belongs to the 
earlier part, and the Didascalia to the close, of the third 
century, the Apostolic Constitutions to the middle or later 
years of the fourth, while the Apostolic Church Order— 
a work of less importance than the other three—is of 
more doubtful, perhaps of composite, date. In all these 
four documents we find enumerated the various classes of 
persons officially recognized by the Church, and in all 
four the widows have a place. In Hippolytus it is cate- 
gorically stated that the widow is not ordained with any 
laying on of hands because she has properly speaking no 
ministry: her duty is prayer, which is also the duty of 
all. The Apostolic Church Order shews the first beginnings 
of the transformation of the viduatus into an active 
ministry: prayer is still given the first place, and of the 
three widows who are to be appointed for a normal small 
community, two are to “wait on prayer”’ for all those who 
are in trial, and with a view to revelations on any matter 
where such divine intimations are needed, but the third 
is to attend on the sick and to give the necessary infor- 
mation about them to the presbyters. But the mention 
of presbyters in this connection suggests that we have 
come down to a period after the distribution of presbyters 
in parochial spheres: certainly the Dzdascalia, a Syrian 
Church Order whose date cannot be many years removed 
one way or the other from the year 300, is a very much 
better source of information, for in it the widows occupy 
a position of quite special prominence. In the sort of 
Church for whose guidance the Didascalia was composed, 
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t is clear that no other type of woman, deaconess or virgin 
yx what not, bulked anything like as large in the life of 
the community as did the widow.’ Not the deaconess 
yr the virgin, but the widow and the orphan are conjoined 
vith deacons and presbyters as the Christian representa- 
ives of the Levites, or the Priests and Levites, of the 
der dispensation. There were widows who thought 
shat the mere name of Christian Widowhood was a passport 
0 the Kingdom: nay, answers the writer, propter nomen 
rduitatis non sunt dignae quae introeant in regnum, sed 
propter fidem et opera.” 

Works are here given a place as well as faith: and ob- 
viously there was a growing tendency to utilize the help 
of the widows for various activities of the Church, and 
erhaps a still stronger tendency on the part of the widows 
0 forsake the silent réle hitherto assigned to them. But 
he writer is emphatic that the first and main duty of the 
vidow is (as we have seen that it always had been) prayer. 
‘Let the widow have no other care than to pray for those 
who have given alms to her support, and for the whole 
Church.” ‘“‘For this are you appointed, O women, and you 
specially, O widows, that you pray and entreat the Lord 
aod.’? With this end the widow must be a stay-at-home, 
und not a gad-about: it is her business to pray in her own 
10use, not to gossip in other people’s. ‘‘Let the widow 
-ealize that she is God’s altar: the altar of God does not 
vander hither and thither, but is set up in one place.’ 
Therefore any external activities must be strictly limited 

6 Or rather the body of widows, since the phrase “the position of 
vidows,”’ locus viduarum, presumably represents the Greek 76 xnpixév: 
Didascalia III. 2. 1 in loco viduarum ne instituantur = Ap. Const. eis 
(npixov wu evracckcbwoav. [I give my references to Funk’s edition 
f the Apostolic Constitutions, in which the Latin (or when the Latin is 
1ot extant, a Latin rendering of the Syriac) version of the Didascalia 
s printed opposite the text of the Constitutions. But the caution 
hould be given that the books and chapters are really not those of 
he original Didascalia at all, but those of the Constitutions: Funk 
1as for convenience of reference assimilated the divisions of the 


arlier work to those of the later.] 
2 Didasc, II. 26.33. ° T1I.12. 2. 8 7b. III. 5. 2, 6. 2-4, 
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and subordinate. A widow may go to the homes of he 
fellow-widows or of the brethren, but only if they are sick 
to fast for them and pray and lay hands on them. She 
may carry out any orders of the bishop and the deacons 
If asked by pagan enquirers for the grounds of het 
Christian belief, she may answer as to faith in God, and 
righteousness, and that God is One and not many; but 
of more than this, and especially of the name of Christ. 
His Incarnation and His Passion and His Kingdom, she 
must not presume to speak, lest she bring discredit on 
religion, but must send the enquirer on to those whose 
office it is to instruct catechumens. 

There is no change in the position of the widow when 
we pass from the Didascalia to the fourth-century com- 
pilation which was largely built up on it, the well-known 
Apostolic Constitutions. Not only are essential phrases of 
the older work, such as “let the widow have no other 
care save prayer,” incorporated unchanged in the new 
document, but where fresh mention is made of widows 
it is still in company with orphans, or with orphans and 
the unprotected and afflicted.° 

Finally, we may cite one more witness, contemporary 
with the Constitutions, St. Basil of Caesarea, whose 
canons speak of the widow as “enrolled in the number of 
the widows and ministered to by the Church.” There 
is so far practically no uncertainty, if the evidence be 
taken as a whole: the widows are from beginning to end 
not an order of ministry, but the objects of ministry, 
although as time goes on the rudiments of a transforma- 
tion into a more active order begin to reveal themselves. 


2. The Deaconess 
The next class of women to come into prominence in 
the early Church are the deaconesses, though in com- 


% An. Const; 11535. 2= II. 3.2: 
° Ep. 199 § 24: xhpav tiv Karadeyeicav eis rov apiOuov Tap 
XNP@P, TOUTETTL THY SrakovouLeryny brs THS ExkAnolas, 
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arison with the widows the mention of them is only 
parse and local: in particular, to the Western Church 
hey seem to have been wholly unknown, as such, down 
o the end of the period with which this paper deals. 

The word deaconess is indeed strictly speaking not 
ppropriate even in the Eastern Churches of the first 
enerations: dvaxdyvicca (diaconissa) is a later form, and 
ur earliest authorities use dvaxovos as of common gender. 
o St. Paul commends to the Roman Christians Phoebe 
ur sister “who is also deacon” (otcav xat dudxovov) of 
he Church at Cenchreae; and so too probably the 
Jidascalia, the only other ante-Nicene document in which 
aention is made of deaconesses eo nomine at all."' The 
rst clearly accredited instance of dvaxdvicoa seems to 
e in the nineteenth canon of the Council of Nicaea. 

It is an obvious conclusion that the word dcékovos is 
sed in common of men and women, because the work 
one under that name, whether by men or by women, was 
he same or similar work. But what we must be careful 
9 remember is that the word is in itself a very vague and 
eneral one, and hardly bore at first any official connota- 
ion at all. Christianity came to consecrate service, and 
taxovos—which means nothing more nor less than 
servant’’—was a title that St. Paul did not disdain for 
imself nor even for his Master, while the cognate verb 
Lakovety is put into our Lord’s mouth in the Greek of 
ll three Synoptists. We should represent to ourselves 
1ore effectually the meaning of the New Testament if 
istead of talking of “‘deacons’”’ we talked of “servants,” 


1 Sanday and Headlam on Rom. 16: 1: ‘Constant reference to 
leaconesses] occurs in the Apostolic Constitutions, in the earlier books 
nder the name of drdxovos, in the later of d:axdvicca.’” The imdex 
y Funk’s edition shews that this distinction is not strictly carried 
it; his text gives 7 dvdxovos occurs also in VIII: 13. 14, and # dvaxdvicoa 
so in III. 11.3, VI. 17.4. But in substance the distinction is just, 
id it suggests that the Didascalia, the third-century source of the 
rst six books of the Constitutions, used Svdxovos and that the author 
‘the Constitutions himself preferred évaxdvicca. The Latin (fourth 
ntury?) translator of the Didascalia also used diaconissa. 
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“men-servants” and “women-servants.” Moreover, th 
duties performed by these “‘servants” of the Church ¢ 
Cenchreae (Rom. 16:1) or of Philippi (Phil. 1:1) o 
whatever Church it might be, were, if not menial, at an 
rate humble, and such as really corresponded to the name 
Phoebe may probably enough have been a high-born o 
wealthy dame—her travelling to Rome on her own busi 
ness suggests that—but she “served”? the Church a 
Cenchreae exactly as a sister of mercy might do in moder 
times. As to deacons we must, I think, quite disabus 
ourselves of the idea that they had at first anything to d 
with the properly spiritual side of Christian work. Ever 
Christian indeed was, according to his capacity, a mis 
sionary and a propagandist, and in that sense ever 
Christian was undertaking what in less zealous time 
might be looked on as spiritual functions: but originall 
the deacon had, as I conceive, nothing at all to do wit 
worship, or with preaching the word, or with administe1 
ing the Sacraments. At best he will have been, in tha 
connection, a sacristan or server. If the seven of the Act 
were prototypes of the diaconate, it was on one side onl 
of their work, on that which differentiated them from th 
Apostles, not on that which they shared with the Apostle: 
in the “serving” (Staxovety Acts 6:2) of tables, not i 
working of miracles or in disputing with unbelievers o 
in evangelizing the multitudes. The main business of th 
deacons was presumably in the work of poor relief: a 
soon as the bishop becomes a clearly marked figure in th 
community, the deacons are grouped round him as hi 
personal staff. When we read in Justin Martyr that th 
deacons carry the sacred elements to those who are presen 
and to the absent sick, this is not so much in any capacit 
of ministers of the altar as in the capacity of servants « 
the bishop and of the people and of the sick and poor.” 

So only does it become really intelligible that when S' 


12 Tt remained one of the permanent duties of the deacon to ses 
the congregation, like a modern churchwarden: Ap. Const. IT, 58. 
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aul, in 1 Tim. 3, has spoken of the qualifications of the 
leacon’’ he goes on at once to speak of similar qualifi- 
tions of the “women’’—if, that is to say, we follow the 
wcient Greek expositors in interpreting the verse of 
omen deacons.’ No doubt the exegesis of these Fathers 
as influenced by the fact that deaconesses were a 
miliar institution to them (Chrysostom and Theodoret 
yppen in fact to be, in others of their writings, among our 
incipal witnesses to the vigorous life of the order in 
ie East); Just as, conversely, their older contemporary, 
ie Roman Ambrosiaster, not knowing of the existence 
.the Church of such an order, regards it as a Montanist 
ror to suppose that St. Paul is speaking of the ordination 
‘women as deacons: “In fact what the Apostle wants 
y emphasize is that the virtues required in Christian min- 
ters are required also of all the Christian people, and so 
e specially names women, quae inferiores videntur.” 
here can be little doubt that the Greek commentators 
re right, and that women-deacons are mentioned here 
| close juxtaposition with the men. But, as we have just 
en, this is not because they both have ministerial 
inctions in the later sense, but because neither have: 
eacons, men and women alike, are just the “servants” 
f the Church and of the poor. 

Very soon began the development by which the deacons 
se in dignity—partly no doubt from their close associa- 


18 Chrysostom contents himself with saying that “some assert 
at the reference is to women generally—but that is not true, the 
y0stle is speaking of those women who hold the position of the 
aconate.”’ Theodoret as usual is brief and pointed: “Women, that 
women-deacons; and what qualifications he required of male 
2acons, the same or similar qualifications he requires of women- 
sacons.”” But the most interesting comment is again Theodore’s: 
3t. Paul does not mean here that deacons must have wives of like 
uality with themselves, but that women who are appointed to the 
fice of deacon must be adorned with similar zeal for well-doing.”’ 
y pt) dvaBddovs Theodore understands that they must not repeat 
ny of the confidences made to them by the women to whom they 
inister: yndadiovs he rather oddly interprets as “sharp,” “quick 
) act in their duties.” 
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tion with the bishop—and became subordinate minister: 
of worship and of the sacraments: but the deaconess 
shared only in the preliminary stages of this evolution. 
What her history was in the ante-Nicene period we cannot 
trace in any detail. There is no mention of the title be- 
tween St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, written about 
A.D. 56,and the so-called Didascalia, a Church Order com- 
posed (as has been said above) in Syria about the year 
300. We have just seen that the Pastoral Epistles treat 
of what is no doubt the same class of persons, in jJuxta- 
position with the men-deacons, under the name “women.” 
Pliny too, half a century later, when he is reporting to the 
emperor Trajan that he found it his duty to extract the 
truth as to the Christian Society by torturing two female 
slaves who were known, he tells us, as ministrae, is ob- 
viously speaking of deaconesses. It is not absolutely 
clear what is the Greek word which he thus translates: 
but probably, like Phcebe before them and the women- 
ministers of the Didascaiia after them, these ministrae 
were known in their own Greek-speaking communities by 
the corresponding Greek word 6cakovor. 

After Pliny’s letter the curtain falls. The West bears 
no witness to their existence, and the silence of both 
Tertullian and the Church Order of Hippolytus cannot be 
accidental. The curious document conventionally known 
as the Apostolic Church Order—Egyptian, as it seems, and 
possibly of the third century—while it has rather full 
directions about bishop, presbyters, reader, deacons 
(twice mentioned), widows and laity, interpolates after 
the close of the catalogue, as a sort of after-thought, a 
discussion on a ministry for women. “It will be as well,” 
said Andrew, “‘to appoint a ministry for the women.” “We 
have done so already,” said Peter. There follows some 
further strange matter, only so far germane to our pur- 
pose as it appears to suggest that our Lord had directed 
that women were not to stand together with men at 
communion, and then the subject is resumed; James 
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said, ““How then can we in the case of women fix any 
ministry, except may be a ministry of succour to needy 
iellow-women?’’* When Peter alludes to a ministry 
ulready appointed for women, the reference is presumably 
to the chapter on widows just above, where (as we have 
ulready seen, p. 437) one of the three widows is to act as 
parish nurse to the women who are sick. If this is so, it 
is an early indication of the process which was to attain 
considerable dimensions in the fifth and later centuries, 
when widow, deaconess, and virgin begin to be confused 
with one another. But that process was almost wholly 
post-Nicene, and it will tend to clearness if we try to keep 
the three classes as what they were in origin and inten- 
tion, wholly distinct from one another. 

The Didascalia is the document which first reveals the 
deaconess as a regular member of an important order of 
ministry in the community. When enumerating the 
orders and classes set apart in the Christian society, the 
author borrows from Ignatius the comparison of the 
sishop to God, of the deacons to Christ, of the presbyters 
to the apostles, and from Polycarp the correlation of the 
widows to the altar; he then completes the typology on 
nis own account by comparing the deaconess with the 
Holy Spirit.“ The fact that the word “Spirit,” neuter 
of course in Greek and masculine in Latin, is feminine in 
Syriac, may or may not have influenced this Syrian author. 
In any case the deacon and deaconess have acquired an 
advance upon their humbler prototypes of New Testament 
times more startling even than that which has befallen 
che bishop. 

Detailed information about the ministry of the dea- 


14 The Greek MS. has the abstract noun daxovia three times in 
his passage, and this is presumably correct: the Latin version (see 
fauler’s Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latina, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 99) gives on the first occasion “diaconissam,” on the 
vext “ministrationem,” on the last ‘“diaconiam.” 

6 Ton. Trall. 3 etc.: Polycarp Philipp. 4: Didascalia Il. 26. 6 (as 
yefore, I give Funk’s chapter and section divisions of this work). 
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coness is given us at a later point in the Didascalia.™ 
The bishop is to select out of the whole community fit 
assistants for his work, men deacons for many necessary 
objects, women deacons for service among women. ‘Three 
particular departments of this service are emphasized. 
There is first the visiting of Christian women in pagan 
households, where a deacon would not be allowed to see 
them. Then there is attendance on women who are sick, 
and the washing of convalescents. Lastly there is the 
ministry of the deaconess in the baptism of women 
catechumens: the deaconess anoints the body, the 
bishop anoints the head, and the deaconess again instructs 
the newly-baptized women that the seal of baptism must 
be kept unbroken in chastity and holiness. 

The Apostolic Constitutions do not give us quite the 
next evidence in order of time, but it is convenient to 
notice here how the compiler adapts for his own purpose the 
position of the deaconess as he found it in the documents 
upon which he worked, namely, the Didascalia and the 
Apostohe Tradition of Hippolytus. Speaking generally, 
the importance of the deaconess is still growing in the 
days of the Constitutions. It is true that we no longer 
hear of any teaching given by the deaconesses, and of 
course less is made of the difficulty of the clergy entering 
pagan households at a date when fewer households were 
pagan. But on the other side of the count a new function 
is attributed to the deaconess in the seating and supervi- 
sion of the female part of the congregation: in the 
Didascalia the deacon had charge of both the men and the 
women.” And similarly while in the Didascalia the 
widows are bidden to be subordinate and respectful to 
bishops and deacons, the Constitutions add “and also to 


16 Didasc. III. 16. 1-4. 

™ Tbid. II. 58. 5: 57. 6, 7, diaconorum alter foras stet ad portam 
spectans introeuntes: Ap. Const. II. 58. 6 76 5€ avrd roveirw Kal 4 
duaKovos Tais émepxXouévais yuvartly trwxats row wAovolas. And 
cf, the same writer as Ps. Ignatius Antioch. 12. dordfouou ras Opovpods 
Toy ayiwy Tudwvuv Tas Ev XpioT@ drakdvous. 
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the presbyters and to the deaconesses.” Perhaps the 
trail of Church establishment with its social consequences 
is here visible: the widows are poor, the deaconesses— 
so the fourth century evidence leads one to suspect— 
belong to the upper ranks of society, and I think this may 
be the meaning of the Constitutor, when he directs that 
the deaconess should be a virgin or widow of one marriage, 
and if the latter then ‘“‘of good character and position,” 
mot} Kal Tiula.'8 

But the most fundamental change in the position of the 
deaconess introduced by the Constitutions is in the eighth 
book, where the enumeration of the orders or classes 
recognized in the Church is developed out of the similar 
enumeration in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. 
Hippolytus had not mentioned the deaconess: the 
Constitutions insert her name between those of deacon 
and sub-deacon. Hippolytus had laid it down that no 
other than the major orders of bishop, presbyter and 
deacon should receive the imposition of hands: the 
Constitutions, while they agree with Hippolytus that 
confessor, widow, virgin, and exorcist are not ordained 
by imposition of hands, yet prescribe for the making of 
the deaconess, the sub-deacon, and the reader, the same 
rite as for the major orders: the bishop is to lay his hands 
on them and to accompany the imposition of hands with 
an appropriate prayer. 

Now in the appointment of reader and sub-deacon we 
see that the rite of laying on of hands is an innovation 
made by the Constitutor upon his model: is there reason 
to suppose that in the case of the deaconess, where we 
have no definite precedent from Hippolytus to guide us— 
since he did not mention deaconesses at all—the laying 
on of hands upon her was no innovation but represented 
an inherited tradition? We may take it as admitted 
that the later Greek Church did ordain its deaconesses 


18 Ap. Const. III.8.1: VI. 17.4. 
9Tbid, VIII. 19-22. 
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in the full sense of the word: the fifteenth canon of the 
Council of Chalcedon appears to use not only the verb to 
“ordain,” but the noun “imposition of hands” in speaking 
of them,” and already in the fourth century St. Basil’s 
canons speak of the body of the deaconess as “conse- 
crated.’ As to the praxis of the Greek Church a genera- 
tion earlier than the date of the Constitutions, the evi- 
dence of the nineteenth of the Nicene canons ought to be 
decisive: but as with so many canons of the earlier 
Councils—at any rate as their text has come down to us 
—the language is so obscurely phrased that it is impossible 
to be quite sure that one has correctly grasped the point. 
The Nicene fathers did not at all conceive of themselves 
as legislating for a long posterity, and expressed their 
meaning in language which was doubtless intelligible to 
people familiar with the then conditions of the case but 
is not so intelligible to us. 

The subject-matter of the canon is the reception into 
the Church of converts from the heresy of Paul of Samo- 
sata. They were to be re-baptized; and it followed of 
course that clerical converts—if they were accepted to 
minister as Catholic clergymen—would have to be re- 
ordained: if they were not accepted as satisfactory for 
the ministry, no question of re-ordination would arise. 
And the terms for the clergy would apply mutatis mutandis 
to the deaconesses and generally to everyone on the 
“canon,” that is, on, the list of the officials and stipendiar- 
ies of the Church. So far it is plain sailing enough: the — 
difficulty lies in the concluding sentence. “But we have 


20 xerporoveiv, xetpoecia. I say “‘appears to use”’ because our oldest 
MS. of Greek canons, that of the monastery of Patmos, does read 
xetporoviay for xepoleciay. But by the fifth century yerporovia, 
even if it were the right reading, would certainly imply ordination 
with laying on of hands. 

Axabepwpevov: Ep. 199. § 44: but it is rather doubtful whether 
this implies ordination. The third canonical letter to Amphilochius 
(Ep. 217, § 51) divides the ‘‘clergy”’ into the two classes of those who 
were év Badu@ and those whose service was without laying on of 
hands, axepdberos ianpecia. 
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made mention of the deaconesses that are counted as 
such: since they have no sort of laying on of hands, they 
must on all grounds be counted among the laity.” This 
must certainly imply that either Catholic or Paulianist 
deaconesses or both were not ordained by imposition of 
hands: and as there is not the least reason to suppose 
that either Catholics or Paulianists would have dropped 
any existing custom of laying hands on deaconesses, it 
follows that, at the time of their separation from the 
Church, the Church itself had no such custom. What is 
not clear is whether the Council means that, as no deacon- 
esses are appointed by imposition of hands, the question 
of re-ordination in their case does not, strictly speaking, 
arise at all: or whether it means that as Catholic deacon- 
esses are, while Paulianist deaconesses are not, thus 
appointed, the latter are on any shewing lay persons and 
nothing more: or thirdly (and this is perhaps the most likely 
alternative) that the Paulianists did, while the Catholics 
did not, lay hands on deaconesses, and that the Council 
means that, imposition of hands on deaconesses not being 
a Catholic practice, there could be no question in their 
case either of recognizing their “‘orders” or of “re-ordain- 
ing’ them. This interpretation would square with the 
tendency in some of the sects to bring a female ministry 
into prominence: of the Paulianist movement in particu- 
lar we know that the influence of one eminent woman 
counted for something in its origin and development. On 
this view the ordination of deaconesses by laying on of 
hands will have been introduced into the Greek Church 
after the date of the Council of Nicaea but before the 
date of the compilation of the Constitutions; on the other 
view it will have been introduced before the date of the 
Council but after the date of the Paulianist schism: in 
the one case during the half-century after, in the other 
case during the half-century before, A. D., 325. 

Anyhow, it does not admit of doubt that as the fourth 
century wears on we find the deaconess enjoying a posi- 
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tion of high distinction in the Churches of the Eastern 
Empire. The devout women who run parishes are no 
invention of modern days: their activities in the patristic 
age were on an even larger scale. Theodoret in his 
History tells us stories of two different deaconesses at 
Antioch in the time of Julian, one of whom kept in her 
home a band of girls vowed to lifelong virginity; both 
were obviously persons of independent means, and 
accustomed to act on their own account.” St. Basil 
writes to two deaconesses of Samosata, daughters of a 
count, addressing them as “Your orderliness,” and 
expounding briefly the doctrine of the Holy Trinity.” 
When Theodosius the Great, by a law of 390,%* forebade 
anyone to be admitted into the diaconissarum consortium 
until she had made provision for handing over all per- 
sonal and household and family articles of value, and all 
such property as was not at her free disposal by will, to 
her children or relatives or other heirs, the assumption 
throughout seems to be that the deaconess is likely to 
be a woman of good social position: nzhzl de monilibus et 
supellectilt, nihil de auro argento ceterisque clarae domus 
ensignibus sub religionis defensione consumat. Several 
of St. Chrysostom’s warmest supporters in his troubles 
were deaconesses of the Church of Constantinople; and 
of these Pentadia was the widow of a consul, and Olympias 
had been sought in marriage, when a young widow, by 
a kinsman of the emperor.”® 

Of course, as deaconesses could not be married women 
with husbands, it goes without saying that they must 
have been either widows or virgins. But there does -not 
seem so far to be any tendency to confuse them with either 


22 'Theodoret H. E. iii. 14, and 19. 

3 ry koomioryTe bu@v: Basil Ep. 105. 

** Cod. Theod. xvi. 2. 27 (Milan, June 21, 390): other provisions 
of this law are cited by Sozomen, H. E. vii. 16, so that it must have 
been a well-known enactment. 

*5 T derive my references to Theodoret and Chrysostom from The 
sane of Deaconesses by Deaconess Cecilia Robinson (London, 
1898). 
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the widows or the virgins in the technical sense. From 
the widows they were distinct as being the organs not the 
objects of ministry. If the line is less clear between the 
deaconess and the virgin, who at any rate came probably 
in the main from the same strata of society, there are 
still the differences of age and of work and of organization. 
The deaconess was not young, she derived her name from 
her active duties, she was recognized openly as such: the 
virgin might be a mere girl, she had no duties in the world 
as a virgin, she came only by degrees to be openly known 
as such. And the deaconess was local, while the virgin 
was to be found, as we shall now see, every where.”® 


3. The Virgin 


The special honour paid to the unmarried state, when 
deliberately chosen for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, 
has its roots far back in the origins of Christian history: 
it is represented both in the Gospels and in St. Paul. 
But here, even more than in the case of widows or dea- 
conesses, there was no thought, for two centuries and 
more after Christ, of anything like an order of virgins. 
There is a quite singular unanimity among all our earliest 
witnesses in emphasizing the individual and private and 
even secret character of such vows of celibacy as were 
recognized in the ancient Church. “If anyone can re- 
main in virgin purity for honour of the Lord’s body, let 
him so remain, but without boasting himself; if he boast, 
he is undone; if his vow be known further than to the 
bishop, he has lost his purity,” writes Ignatius to Polycarp 
(ad Polyc. 5) at the beginning of the second century.” 
We pass on a hundred years, and we find Tertullian still 

2 Yet it is possible that the relative prominence of the dea- 
coness in the East, and the virgin in the West, during the third 
century, are phenomena not wholly connected with one another. 

27 When St. Polycarp writes (Phil. 5) that “the virgins” must walk. 
in a blameless and pure conscience, he means by “virgins” all the 


younger unmarried women. In the previous sentences he has ad- 
dressed himself to the younger men.” 
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maintaining that the maiden devoted to the celibate 
life should be known to God only: rather than boast of 
her virginity, she should, as he puts it in his paradoxical 
fashion, “lie in some sense to men that God alone should be 
shewn the truth.’’® The Montanist virgins whom he 
addresses, or some of them, had attempted to remain un- 
veiled, unlike their contemporaries in age, and so to make 
ostentation of their purpose of virginity: and the custom 
of some (probably the Western) Churches was pleaded 
in favour of the distinction. The first beginnings, that is, 
are here visible of the process which separated the virgin 
outwardly from her fellow-Christians. But Tertullian 
will have none of it, and it is possible that his influence 
did something to retard the process in the West. Cer- 
tainly Hippolytus in his Apostolic Tradition, although by 
speaking of “the virgins” he seems to imply that they 
were in some sense a recognized class as having a common 
vocation, yet is emphatic that virginity is a matter of 
inward dedication only, unaccompanied by any outward 
rite: the bishop “shall not lay hand on a virgin, but it 
is with her heart alone that she became a virgin.” 

St. Cyprian closes the list of our ante-Nicene witnesses 
from the West; and Cyprian, like Tertullian, devotes a 
treatise to the proper dress of the virgins. But instead 
of directing, like his “master,” that the virgin should be 
indistinguishable from other women, Cyprian has to 
face a tendency on the virgins’ part to be only too much 
like other women in the matter of clothes and jewels. 
But while the bishop of Carthage urged that the virgin 
ought not only to be a virgin, but ought to be seen and 
understood to be one by the conspicuous plainness of her 
attire,” this was not the view of all the virgins of Car- 


8 De virginibus velandis 2: Soli Deo notas, quibus, praeter quod a 
Deo non ab hominibus captanda gloria est, etiam ipsum bonum suum 
erubescendum est. Ib. 16: adimple habitum mulieris, ut statum virginis 
serves; mentire aliquid . . . ut soli Deo exhibeas veritatem. 

® De habitu virginum 5: Virgo non esse tantum, sed et intellegi debet 
et credi; nemo cum virginem viderit dubtitet an virgo sit. 
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thage. Some at least of them were wealthy women, and 
they argued that they had a right to wear their jewelry: 
locupletem te dicis et divitem is the phrase with which one 
paragraph after another of the De habitu virginum is 
commenced. Their social status was obviously like that 
of the fourth-century deaconesses in the East, though 
there is nothing to suggest that they resembled them in 
active works of mercy. From the widows they are 
sharply distinguished not only on the score of their worldly 
position, but also because, unlike the widows, they con- 
sisted of women of various ages, young as well as old: 
those advanced in years are to advise the younger, those 
of tender age are to be zealous in rivalry with one anoth- 
er.° If at one point virgins and widows are spoken of 
together, that would seem to be simply a consequence 
of the fact that these were the two classes of women 
specially recognized by the Church.*! 

But neither in Tertullian nor in Hippolytus nor in Cy- 
prian are the virgins in any real sense an order. They are 
not engaged as such in works of mercy: it is not the dedi- 
cated virgin but the ordinary Christian woman of whom 
Tertullian tells us that when she goes out it is when there 
is someone sick among the brethren to be visited, or to 
attend the offering of the sacrifice or the ministry of the 
word of God. They have no liturgical functions, any 
more than other women: “A woman may not speak in 
church or teach or baptize or offer the Eucharist or assume 
a man’s (to say nothing of a priest’s) office,” and in all 
these respects a virgin is in the same position as other 
women. Nor on the other hand is there, as yet, any 

30 Tb. 24: provectae annis, tunioribus facite magisterium; minores 
natu, praebete comparibus incitamentum. 

31 1b. 15: non virgines tantum aut viduas, sed et nuptas ... et 
omnes omnino feminas. 

82 De cultu feminarum ii. 11: Vobis autem nulla procedendi causa 
non tetrica; aut imbecillus aliqui ex fratribus visitatur, aut sacrifi- 
cium offertur, aut Dei sermo administratur. 


33 De virg. vel. 9: Disciplinae ecclesiasticae praescripta de mulere 
in virginem spectant, non permittitur muliert in ecclesia loqui, sed nec 
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canonically binding life-long vow: Cyprian, with all the 
impassioned praises which he lavishes on the virgin life— 
if the martyrs are those who bring forth fruit an hundred- 
fold, the virgins are those who bear it sixtyfold—is so 
conscious of the perils that attach to those who cannot or 
will not persevere in it, that he declares with the Apostle 
that such had better marry, melius nubant.* 

That the relative importance of the virgins as a class 
was smaller in the Eastern Church of the third century 
than in the Western, seems to follow from the absence of 
any mention of them in the Eastern Church Orders of 
that period: they are not named in the Apostolic Church 
Order nor (so far as I have noticed) in the Didascala. 
That there were both men and women who devoted them- 
selves for Christ’s sake to the celibate life is witnessed to, 
for that century and that part of the Church, by Origen® 
and by the pseudo-Clementine Epistles on Virginity:* 
the latter document (i.12) implies that those who are 
addressed visit widows and orphans and the poor, and 
cure demoniacs with their gift of healing and serve the 
sick and shew charity to the stranger, but it also speaks of 
their addressing the congregation of the Church, and 
altogether there is nothing to suggest that it is women 
rather than men whom the writer has in mind. But from 
the beginning of the fourth century onwards the institu- 
tion of virgins is in full vigour: perhaps first in Egypt, 
and in Catholic circles generally rather than among the 
Arians. The cause of St. Athanasius found one of its 
main supports in the ascetic and monastic movement, 
and the holy virgins were a special target for the hostility 
of Arians under Constantius and of pagans under Julian. 


docere nec tinguere nec offerre nec ullius virilis muneris (nedum sacerdo- 
talis officit) sortem sibi vindicare; quaeramus an aliquid horum virgini 
heeat Canon licet. 

4 Ep. iv. 2 (ep. Ixxvi. 6, de hab. virg. 22). 

35 ¢. Celsum vii. 48. 

%6 On these epistles see Lightfoot S. Clement i. 100, 407, who rightly 
rejects the excessive claims for their antiquity which some scholars 
have put forward. 
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After the middle of the century we meet with them in all 
parts and among all parties, and they are now an organized 
body with a recognized position. At Jerusalem St. Cyril 
(Catecheses iv.24) addresses the rayua or “order” of monks 
and virgins. In Asia Minor St. Basil speaks of the 
Church advancing in strength and the “order” of virgins 
increasing in numbers: widowhood is declared a lesser 
rank than virginity.” And the Arian compiler of the 
Apostolic Constitutions and pseudo-Ignatian letters, little 
though he loved asceticism, is hardly behind the Catholic 
writers in his indirect testimony to the existence and 
importance of the Church virgins. Where his model the 
Didascalia had spoken of widows, or widows and orphans, 
he regularly intercalates a mention of the virgins. 
Where he enumerates on his own account the different 
sections of the ecclesiastical organism, the virgins find 
their constant place, above the widows if below the 
deaconesses.*® 


Now the course of our investigation has, if I am right, 
shewn us that in early or ante-Nicene times there is really 
no confusion whatever between widow, deaconess and vir- 
gin. They were throughout distinct persons, with dis- 
tinct qualifications and distinct duties: distinct, too, in 
the times, and sometimes also in the places, at which 
they acquire prominence, and distinct in the degree and 
the sense in which they can be spoken of as constituting 
an order in the Church. The widow is both primitive 
and universal; and she is from the first enrolled in a class: 
out the class is not, and substantially it never became in 
early times, a ministering class: what it gave to the 
Church was not ministry, but intercessory prayer. The 
woman deacon is primitive, though from the complete 
ubsence of any traces of her in the West we can hardly 

37 Hyp. 199 (ep. canonica ii ad Amphilochium) § 18. 


eV p. Const. 11) 26. 3, 26. 8, 57. 12: IIT. 6. 4. 
39/Tb. III. 16. 5: VIII. 10. 10, 12. 43, 13. 14, 30. 2: Ps. Ign. Tars. 9, 


Philipp. 15, Antioch. 12, 
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say universal: but what the steps were which connected | 
the primitive women-servants of the Church with the 
wealthy and influential deaconesses of the Greek Church 
of the fourth century, our scanty evidence does not 
enable us to say. We do not know whether evolution or 
revival would be the truer word to characterize the course. 
of the history. Individual self-dedication to the virgin 
life goes back to the earliest times and was doubtless 
found in all quarters of the Church: but it was of its very 
essence to be private, and Tertullian urges that virgins 
ought not to be, Cyprian deplores that in fact they are 
not, distinguishable in outward appearance from other 
women. Doubtless the impulse to the virgin life received 
a great impetus with the rise of monasticism: and just 
as the solitary life for men was quickly followed by the 
coenobitic, so too about the middle of the fourth century 
we rather suddenly begin to hear of the body or order of 
virgins. 

iy But it may be broadly asserted that right through 
the first four centuries the three names of widow, dea- 
coness, virgin are, so far as they are names for orders 
of women, kept quite sharply separate from one another. 
What then are we to say if we find so eminent a writer 
as Mgr. Duchesne penning the following sentence (O7ri- 
gines du culte chrétien ed. 3 p. 342)? A cété des diacres du 
sexe masculin, Pancienne Eglise connatssait des diaconesses, 
qui portaient ausst le nom de Veuves, xjpar, viduae, ou 
méme de Vierges, virgines canonicae. Of the really “ancient 
Church,” the Church of the first four centuries, this state- 
ment is, if the argument of the present paper has any 
validity at all, quite incorrect. But Duchesne was doubt- 
less thinking of the fifth and sixth centuries: and it is 
true that a time did come when the outlines that had 
once been sharply defined came to be blurred and indis- 
tinct. If the twelfth canon of the Statuta Ecclesiae Anti- 
qua (generally but wrongly known as the Fourth Council 
of Carthage) directs that the widows or sanctimoniales 
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who are chosen for the ministry of the baptism of women 
should be so prepared for their office that they may be 
able suitably and straightforwardly to teach unlearned 
and peasant women before their baptism how to answer 
the questions asked at baptism and how to live after re- 
ceiving it, we have a complete mixture of the work of the 
deaconess with the names of the widow and (in effect) of 
the virgin. But the Statuta are a Gallic code of the second 
half of the fifth century: and it does not fall within our 
present purpose or our present limits to trace the process 
by which the three primitive institutions of the widow, 
the deaconess, and the virgin, after the period of their 
separate development in the creative epoch of early 
Christian history, tended in the centuries of decline to 
lose their individuality, to become merged in one another, 
and ultimately, in the mediaeval Western, Church, to 
survive only in the form of conventual life. 
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By Davin H. Greer, D.D., LL.D., 
Late Bishop of New York 


[This article is of special interest as Bishop Greer’s 
last Convention Address to the Diocese of New York. It 
was written just before’he went to St. Luke’s Hospital. It 
has come into our hands with the information that Bishop 
Greer expressed a desire that it should be published in Tur 
CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY. Tue Eprror.] 


HIS LAST ADDRESS TO HIS DIOCESE 


Much has been spoken and written of late concerning a 
new world and a new world era, resulting from the new 
and changed conditions which have been so recently ex; 
perienced. These changed conditions have been so great 
and many, so radical and deep, going down so far into 
the social order, such cataclysmic changes, that the world 
will never be, can never be, so at least we hear it said, the 
same again. Possibly so. We hope it will be a better 
world. And yet if it is to be so, how will it come about? 
Simply by and of itself, by its own self-determining and 
automatic action; by a kind of social abiogenesis, the spon- 
taneous generation of a new and better social life from 
that which is not a new and better life? Or, if not in 
that way, then in what other way? It is a timely ques- 
tion and worth considering. 

First, let me say a few words about the force of per- 
sonality. In one of his suggestive and instructive papers, 
Mr. Walter Bagehot, the author of Physics and Politics, 
relates the incident of a certain Swedish Abbé, who wrote 
a learned and scholarly book to prove that the then- 
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existing Swedish Constitution was immortal and could 
never be destroyed. While he is correcting the proof a 
friend enters and tells him that the Swedish King has 
already destroyed it. “‘Sir,” replied the gratified author, 
“certainly our gracious Sovereign, the illustrious Gus- 
tavus, may destroy the Swedish Constitution, but he can 
never destroy my book!” 

It is the story of one of those who fail to see and recog- 
nize the fact that one of the greatest forces in changing 
the world’s social order is not an academic or scholastic 
force, is not the force of Culture, however pronounced or 
spelled, with a K or a C, but in its last analysis involves 
or implies a change in human nature. That is not an 
easy thing to do—to regulate and change human life and 
nature, its prejudices and passions, its social aims and 
interests, with all its old savage and animal heredities, 
the tiger and the ape, which, although they may be and 
are perhaps for the most part kept and held in check— 
although one at times questions even that—yet still 
linger on and are potential in it, ready when occasion 
comes to scrap and to break it and to break through its 
established conformities and conventions. Certainly it 
is not an easy thing to do, to conquer and to change hu- 
man life and nature, to turn it face about, and give a new 
and better aim and better direction to it and to make its 
better visions and dreams come true. Can it be done? 
Is it possible to do it? Is it not enough, or is it not 
thought enough, to say or to prove of any certain proposal 
of conduct or of action that it is “contrary to human na- 
ture,” to rule it out of court at once and not give so much 
as even a hearing to it? 


“Expel strong nature, ’tis in vain, 
With double force she will return again.” 


It is indeed a hard thing to do, very hard, to guide and 
control and change human nature. Yet that is what 
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religion—I mean of course the Christian religion—aims 
and claims to do and is supposed to do, and what the 
Christian Church as the sign and symbol, the visible sign 
and symbol of the Christian religion, is supposed to do. 
Does it do it? Yes, to some extent, in individual cases. 
But why does it not do it on a larger scale? Why does 
it not exercise that leadership or guidance in the world’s 
life or in the world’s affairs which it should exert and yet 
does not exert? Why does it not win the world and the 
whole world, not merely in name but in truth and fact, 
win it to Jesus Christ? Its membership is large enough, 
influential enough, nor does it lack the means. It is not 
wanting in either numbers or resources. Then why does 
it not do it? Because it does not have faith enough, cour- 
age enough or inclination enough, and therefore on the 
whole does not wish to do it? Yes, partly that; but 
chiefly because it is not itself and does not feel itself 
enough of a personality to do it. What do I mean by 
that? Let me illustrate: 

We have recently heard much of what is called “team 
work.” We have seen and felt its value and its force in 
the conduct of the war, in the floating of war loans and 
other means employed to aid and abet the war. We have 
seen and felt its peculiar force; not simply as the force— 
and this is the point which I wish to make—not simply 
as the force of many different persons or different groups 
of persons summed and added up into an aggregation of 
persons or of groups; no, not that, or not in that way; 
but by the generation of or the emergence of a unique 
and invisible yet real personality, able to do and doing a 
new and unique and different kind of work. It is, in 
short, to put it in more philosophic form, the practical. 
expression or the practical application of what we call 
the “psychology of the crowd,” with a new personality 
evolving or emerging from the crowd, and carrying us 
on and on whither we would not go, and compelling 
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is to do what otherwise we could not and would not 
vish to do. 

Surely we have all felt at times that personality force 
merging from the crowd. If the crowd be bad that per- 
onality is bad: if the crowd be good the personality is 
rood. 

Something like that would be the result if all the Chris- 
ian forces which are operating now in the Christian world 
should in some real and vital way become united and 
combined. Or, to put it in other and more familiar words, 
f the entire Christian Church throughout the Christian 
vorld should become in practice and in fact a united 
Church, it then would bring more clearly and more fully 
mut the personality of Jesus Christ, making thus the 
Christian Church a personality in the world, energizing 
vith the personality force of the living Jesus Christ. 

That is what, in order to be an effective Church, it 
should and must become. I quoted at the outset a re- 
mark of Mr. Bagehot’s. Let me quote another by the 
same writer, when, in speaking of religion or of the Church, 
ae says, ““Men are guided, not by argument but by type; 
some winning instance must be set up before them or 
the sermon will be in vain and the doctrine will not 
spread.” 

Now the Christian Church itself, not in name or claim 
ulone, but in truth and fact, must be that winning in- 
stance. That, however, is not what in fact it is. It is 
ut present simply an aggregation, if it is even that, of 
lifferent Christian parts, different Christian groups, 
90dies or Communions, and hence is not that winning 
nstance in the world, is not itself a winning and effective 
ersonality in the world, energizing with a personality 
‘orce. Its influence is weakened by the divisions in it. 
[t does not function with the personality power which 
ytherwise it would; and, if not in their speech, in their 
1earts and thoughts at least, men are saying to it, prac- 
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tical men are saying, men of affairs are saying, albeit 
with an evil or hostile spirit like the exorcised demon from 
the sons of Sceva, they nevertheless are saying,—Paul 
we know and Jesus we know, but with your many cleavage 
lines and not agreeing among yourselves, who and what 
are ye! 

How then may these divisions in Christendom be 
healed? How may the Christian Church become a per- 
sonality in the world and energize with a personality force? 
That is a problem and a difficult problem, very difficult, 
which has not yet been solved. Can it be solved? In 
other words, can these “unhappy divisions,” as the Prayer 
Book calls them, in Christendom be healed? Can it be 
done? Possibly so; possibly not so. We do not surely 
know and cannot surely say until at least we try. 

To this end and for this purpose, I commend to your 
thoughtful and unprejudiced consideration the tentative 
proposal made by certain of our clergymen and laymen 
and certain other members of another Christian Com- 
munion for a closer union between their two respective 
Churches. You may not think it a feasible or a possible 
plan, but as a sincere and honest effort it is at least en- 
titled to your careful thought and study, even though 
you should not give final approval to it, although I hope 
you can and will. 

In the meanwhile, is there not something practicable 
and possible, possible now for us, and which we ourselves 
can do in our own diocesan life, our own diocesan work? 
Yes, there is. 

We have in our diocese some three hundred parishes 
and missions and mission preaching stations, or about 
that number; I cannot say exactly, for the number is 
always changing; representing in round numbers about a 
hundred thousand members, possibly more. They are 
no doubt doing on the whole good Christian work, but it 
is not team work. There is no pervading sense of one- 
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ness or collectivity in it, no “‘psychology of the crowd.” 
The members of the Church in Sullivan County and 
Orange do not meet or touch, physically or spiritually, 
the members of the Church in Richmond and the Bronx, 
except as they are meeting now in Council and Conven- 
tion. But something more than that we can do if we will. 
We are about starting a movement—it has been already 
started—a “canvass” we call it, an Every Member Can- 
vass or an Every Name Canvass—to visit every person 
of every church or parish or mission station in the diocese, 
and bring them all together, to line them up as one united 
team in behalf of a common cause. Its purpose is in part 
to try to secure a gift or a pledge for the missionary work 
of the Church here and everywhere, at home and abroad. 
But that is not its chief and more important aim; it is 
the least important: its aim is, as I have said, to bring 
them all together, persons, parishes and parish groups of 
persons, into common touch, to make them feel their one- 
ness in a common cause, as the men in France and in 
Flanders felt it, although in different places, on different 
battlefields and often far apart, yet in spite of all these 
physical separations, working all together for a common 
cause, and making of them thus one great strong invincible 
personality force. 

That is what it is hoped to do by this Every Name 
Canvass in the Diocese of New York,—to line up all the 
people in a common touch, with a common consciousness 
for a common work; working to be sure in different spots 
and places, and the workers themselves of different types 
and temperaments, as has always been the case in the 
Church of God, as it always will be, yet working all to- 
gether not simply as an aggregation of parishes and 
persons, separate and apart, but with a vital sense of 
unity between them, and giving thus to the Church 
in the Diocese of New York something like a personality 
force. 
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It is a new venture. Nothing quite like it, in this dio- 
cese at least, has ever before been done or attempted. 
But new things must be done and are being done today, 
and for this Every Name Canvass I ask your sympathy 
and support, and trust that the committee having the 
matter in charge will push and put it through and not let 
it lapse. Something of a similar sort is about to be 
started throughout the whole Church in this country, 
for which I also bespeak your sympathy and support; 
and the best and most effective way in which to give it 
that support in other dioceses is by our example of making 
it a marked and signal success in this great Diocese of 
New York. 

But is there not something else that we can do? As- 
suredly there is. There are many Christian Communions 
other than our own, yet which believe as we do in the Lord 
Jesus Christ both as God and Saviour. Can we not, 
should we not, is it not our duty to cultivate in every 
possible way a friendly, fraternal and spiritual fellowship 
with them? This would not be organic Church unity,— 
I know that, of course I know it; but it would be a spiritual 
preparation for it, so that when the Cry, the midnight 
cry is heard, Behold, the Bridegroom cometh!—and it 
may be heard sooner than we think, for events are moving 
fast today,—the whole Christian world may then indeed 
be ready, spiritually ready, to hear and heed His voice 
and what He shall have to say, and go in with Him to the 
Marriage Feast. Without that previous spiritual pre- 
paredness any organic unity of the Christian Church 
would be but a cadaver, a body without life; it would 
not and could not function. | 

Let us, then, do what we can to prepare and make 
ready the way for the unification of the Christian Church, 
that so it may become one great strong personality in the 
world, bearing down upon the world and energizing in it 
with the personality force of the Living Jesus Christ! 
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What we can do to bring it about may not seem very 
nuch, and yet it may be more than it seems. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, | 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main, | 


‘And not by eastern windows only,3 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


Yes, the land is bright, the earth is bright, with the 
norning twilight dawn of the vision of Jesus Christ rising 
yn and in the Church and on and in the world: the eastern 
vision of Him with its metaphysical subtlety; the western 
vision of Him with its practical utility; the southern 
vision of Him with its warm tropical ardour; the northern 
vision of Him with its calm and cool temper: not one of 
hem by itself, but all of them together, making and re- 
yealing the full-orbed vision of Jesus Christ, of Him Who, 
vhile Son of Man, is also Son of God. 

It is a great and noble vision, and some such vision do 
he people need today; for, as was said of old, where there 
s no vision the people perish, or more literally, the people 
yo wild. And such a full-orbed vision as that of Jesus 
christ, to guide and restrain as well as to inspire them, is 
1eeded by the people of this generation: the vision of 
dim who came to save through a united Church, not 
nerely individuals scattered here and there in this and 
yther lands, but with His personality force to purify and 
leanse and serve and save the world, to make it a new 
ind better world, with a new and better and more united 


ife! 
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By Samuet A. B. MERcER, 


Editor of the Anglican Theological Review. 


Individualism, speaking in terms of thousand-year time 
units, is a modern idea. Primitive races had practically 
no individual consciousness. The phenomenon was brand 
new in Jeremiah’s day and developed only gradually 
after his time. The idea arose and developed rather 
earlier in Babylonia and Egypt, but not until after many 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of years of group 
consciousness. 

The social unit among early races was the family, the 
clan, the tribe, or the nation. The individual, body, 
mind, and soul, was an inseparable and dependent part 
of the state. In the modern world the social unit has 
become the individual. The pendulum swung to the 
opposite side, but it did not remain there. It now stands 
at the centre. Both the individual and the state are be- 
lieved to have each its own sphere. The two belong 
together. Man, body, mind, and soul, is the state’s; and 
the state was created for man, and has a duty to him, 
body, mind, and soul. 

Society is very complex. Its unit is man. Its present 
organization is national. The various departments of 
society, education, public health, social service, art, re- 
ligion, etc., minister to man bodily, mentally, or spiritu- 
ally. The highest duty of the state is to see that the 
various departments of social activity attain a maximum 
man-ward efficiency. All departments of society are the 
agencies of the state for the benefit of the individual. 
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Tospitals, gymnasiums, reformatories, social service cen- 
res, must be developed to serve the body; schools, 
nuseums, theatres, must minister to the mind; and 
hurches, theatres, museums, must endeavour to serve the 
oul. The state’s duty to the soul of the individual is of 
he same degree and nature as that to his mind and body. 

In the development of human society, religion, or the 
hurch, has played an interesting réle. Among all early 
eoples the state and the church were co-terminous. A 
nan was born into the church just as he was into the state. 
The separation between church and state was the neces- 
ary outcome of the growth of individualism. But 
hurch and state separated very slowly. 

As long as there remained any real unity between 
hurch and state, all cultural departments of social life 
vere the church’s sphere. The state, though not always, 
vaged wars and made laws. Thus it came about that 
iospitals, gymnasiums, reformatories, social centres, 
chools, theatres, as well as churches and “Sunday 
chools’”® were created and administered by the church. 
lany of these institutions are still in the church’s control. 

Authority is inherent in the state. As long as the 
hurch and state remained united, the state’s authority 
vas behind the church. The church’s success in founding 
nd developing the various social institutions was due in 
arge measure to the state’s authority. As an educator 
he church was successful because the state’s support and 
uthority commanded the individual’s attention and obe- 
ience; for the same reason she was successful in founding 
nd sustaining hospitals, social centres, “Sunday schools,” 
te. 

The church is now in almost all lands separated from 
he state. The state’s support and authority have been 
smoved. As a result, the church is no more as success- 
il as in the past in education, medical and social service, 
tc. The state has declared the church to be a private 
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institution, and has, as it should, assumed responsibility 
for the individual. It has built schools, hospitals, aud 
gymnasiums. It is beginning to interest itself in social 
settlements. But ‘“Sunday-schools’ and churches are 
left to a private concern, the church. 

Now, it is quite clear that if the state exists for the 
individual (which most people will admit) it must interest 
itself in the welfare of man’s whole being, body, mind, 
and soul. The development of the soul—if man has a 
soul—is as much the concern of the state as is that of the 
mind or body. The state has assumed responsibility for 
the body, in part; for the mind, in part; but not at all for 
the soul. 

The full responsibility of the state for the body must 
include full provision for the poor and needy; its full 
responsibility for the mind must include the teaching of 
morals; and its full responsibility for the soul should be 
the furtherance of music, art, and religion. 

Although the church is declared a private concern, she 
still tries to fulfil many tasks which were her duty when 
she and the state were co-terminus. She conducts social 
service establishments, supports reformatories, and runs 
“Sunday- schools.” While she alone supports churches, 
music and art have become largely independent and 
private concerns. 

Those who are familiar with the church’s work among 
the poor, in the slums, in the reformatories, and in the 
“Sunday-school” know how hopelessly she is failing. 
Compare the struggling ‘“‘Sunday-schools’ with the 
crowded public schools; witness the way in which the 
poor have to be coaxed to care for themselves; and how 
the depraved have to be pleaded with to reform. This is 
all because the church has no authority. She has lost 
the state’s punitive authority as well as the persuasive 
power of a burning hell. But children must be taught 
to be good just as they are taught arithmetic; nor are they 
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more anxious to learn the one than the other. The per- 
suasion of authority must often be appealed to. This 
the church has lost. 

The time will come—is coming—when the state will 
not only interest itself in the body and mind but will also 
seek to develop the life of the soul. It will become more 
and more interested in the development of the theatre, 
the art museum, and the church. 

During her long history, the church’s sphere of activity 
has varied. At the beginning, the whole realm of social 
life was her province. According as the state became 
more and more separated from her, so it has absorbed 
her spheres of influence, until now her special spheres 
seem to be those of morals, social service, and religion. 
But the time is bound to come when the duties of the 
moral and civic development of the individual will be 
rightly assumed by the state. The church will then be 
left with religion. 

This may be as it should; for while religion and morals 
are closely related, even more closely than religion and 
art, or religion and music, they are nevertheless not one. 
Religion and morals do not necessarily go together. The 
ancient Egyptians developed a most perfect sense of moral 
distinctions as early as 3000 B.C., but their sense of 
religion, their idea of God, remained most crude and naive 
down to the very end of their existence as a nation. On 
the other hand, the Hebrews! developed a sublime sense 
of religion, of the glory and majesty of God, many hun- 
dreds of years before the Christian era, but their sense of 
moral distinctions remained till a very late period far in- 
ferior to that of the ancient Egyptians. It is common 
knowledge that a man may be very religious and yet be 
quite immoral; he may be quite moral and yet be very 


1See the writer’s articles on Egyptian, Babylonian, and Hebrew 
Morals in the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, 1917, 1918, 
and in the Anglican Theological Review, 1918. 
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irreligious. Religion and morals are related, but they are 
not inseparable. It is ideal for a religious man to be 
moral, for religion to manifest itself in good works; but 
it is not quite so readily admitted that it is ideal for the 
moral man to be religious. 

Now, what is the bearing of all this upon the “Church 
in the Future’? The church is at present evidently 
carrying a burden that is too heavy for her, unaided by 
the state. She is trying to do her own special work, be- 
sides much that belongs to the state. There is a real 
danger that the state will do in the future what it has done 
in the past, namely, take over from the church its duty to 
the individual, without thanking her for her provisional 
services. 

Obviously, the state owes a debt of gratitude to the 
church. More than that; the church, being a social insti- 
tution, demands the aid or recognition, or both, of the state. 

There are two courses open, in the future, for the 
church. She should be recognized by the state as a 
necessary institution, made a department of the state, 
supported, and backed by authority, just as the public 
school is. The question of theological point of view 
would be a most serious problem, but perhaps not insur- 
mountable. There could then be entrusted to her, moral 
and ethical instruction as well as social service and 
philanthropy. But being supported by the state and 
backed by its authority, her task would be comparatively 
easy. Children would go to “Sunday-school” for the 
same reasons that they go to public school, and there 
would be some authority back of her persuasion in dealing 
with the immoral and degenerate. The state would not 
then let its citizen go his own gait till he found himself 
in the criminal court, where he receives the punishment 
due to the state’s own criminal neglect; but it would take 
care that its citizen was properly forewarned and fore- 
armed. 
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Or, she should be relieved of all responsibility for social 
reform, moral instruction, and philanthropic work, and 
recognized as a private concern just as the theatre and 
art museum are. Many of her officers would then become 
state officials in social, moral, and philanthropic work; 
she would be relieved of a mass of many-times duplicated 
machinery, such as “Sunday-schools,”’ parish houses, 
soup kitchens, and restaurants. Much waste would be 
avoided, much duplication eliminated, and many poverty- 
stricken hovels, called churches, would be consigned to 
the junk-heap. Rid of all this paraphernalia, she would 
be free to gird up her loins, and, like modern science and 
war-time economy, which have taught men to convert 
the waste-products of business and intellectual life into 
by-products, to seize upon the greatest and most im- 
portant of all waste-products, spiritual life, and so mould 
it and fashion it, harness it and use it, develop it and en- 
rich it, that the greatest of all human faculties may be 
given a chance of self-expression. She would be free to 
do for the spiritual dimension of life what education and 
social service are doing for its length and breadth, that 
life may have its true symmetry. She would be enabled 
so to conserve her peculiar talents as to be able to reveal 
the deep of divine love that calleth unto deep of individual, 
spiritual life; to hold up the spirits of men that they may 
receive their illumination from the candle of the Lord; 
and to speak with that resistless energy of love, which 
would melt the hearts of sinners, and lead the righteous 
on to ever higher planes of spiritual life. She would also 
be free to sustain in fitting beauty those temples of the 
living God, wherein man’s religious nature can most 
easily and fittingly express itself. She would erect still 
others, which, like the cathedrals of the past, would ex- 
press the movement of the human heart towards God. 
There would be fewer priests and ministers; there would, 
at first, be fewer so-called church members; there certainly 
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would be less commercialism in the church; the church 
would rid herself of much that makes her existence sordid 
and mean; but she would be free to minister to men’s 
real religious needs; she would devote herself to prayer 
and praise, and to the sadly-neglected worship of Almighty 
God; she would become the great centre whence spiritual 
life would flow into all spheres and walks of life; she would 
so lift up the truth, righteousness, mercy, love, and holi- 
ness of God as to draw all men unto them. In short, the 
church, thus confined to her own sphere, would be so 
enabled to conserve her own strength as to be able to 
create among men that confidence in the all-sufficiency of 
God’s grace, and that thirst for God and his love, without 
which neither material comfort nor intellectual progress 
can permanently satisfy. Efficiency, spiritual as well as 
others, follows economy and conservation, as night 
follows day. 

Anthropologists, historians, and scientists of all kinds 
hold to the theory of the gradual development of social 
institutions. The earliest unit of social life was the 
family. After many hundreds of years, families united 
to form clans, and clans to form tribes. The next great 
step, which must have taken thousands of years, was the 
union of tribes into nations. This is where we are to- 
day. But the process of evolution certainly has not. 
ended. The next step will be the development of inter- 
nationalism. It may, and most likely will, take hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of years to develop. But we feel 
that the process is beginning. 

The church in the future is inevitably destined to be 
influenced by the general development of society. But 
one thing seems certain, and that is that she cannot con- 
tinue her present ineffective moral and social programmes 
and her present disunited lack of teaching authority. 
She must become a regularly recognized institution of the 
state with authority to teach morals and social science as 
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well as religion, or she must be relieved of all respon- 
sibility in moral and social affairs—as much the sphere 
and concern of the state as public health and education 
are—and thus be at liberty to teach and to exemplify the 
divine art of praise and worship, as well as to be—as she 
always has been—the inspirer of all good and noble works 
and deeds, the source of all spiritual life, the fountain of 
all holiness. In either case, when internationalism shall 
be realized, she also will be internationalized and unified, 
either as a part of the world-state or as an independent 
agent of international inspiration in all good work, and of 
universal praise and worship of the one, true, God. 
This idea of the Church in the Future may be Utopian, 
but very radical changes are bound to come, though 
slowly and gradually, and those which have been sug- 
gested in this brief paper are in closest keeping with the 
church’s growth in the past and up to the present time. 
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Christians and the Missionary 
Aspects of Socialism 


By Grpert Crive Bryyon, M.A. 


I 


To an increasing number of Christian people in this 
country, not only within the Church of England, but 
among all denominations, it is becoming more and more 
clear that questions as to political, social and industrial 
organization must be considered in the light of the Chris- 
tian Religion. There is a growing body of people who 
are uneasy in their consciences about these matters, and 
are wondering whether what has hitherto been called 
Christian Civilization is at all worthy of that description, 
what a really Christian Civilization would be like, and 
what should be done. 

Others, too, are uneasy, though not necessarily in their - 
consciences, on account of the revolutions which have | 
taken place on the continent of Europe. In the spread 
of revolutionary Social Democracy they see a menace 
to the existing state of society. The question is being 
forced upon us, whether we like it or not, as to the rela- 
tion of the Christian Faith to various forms of social 
order. 

Many Christians find it almost impossible to under- 
stand how it is that large numbers of their fellow-believers 
can display an indifference, so far as their religion is 
concerned, to all these matters; they urge that conditions 
of life among the poor are so bad that until they have a 
better environment they are unable, or cannot reason- 
ably be expected, to develop their religious faculties, or 
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to live, in any full sense, a real human life. On these 
grounds an extremely strong case can be made out for 
drastic changes in the social order. But it constantly 
happens that the edge of the argument, when addressed 
to Christians, becomes turned by more than one con- 
sideration. The appeal is made in the name of religion, 
yet it is precisely for reasons drawn from religion that the 
appeal falls flat. 

There are souls to whom any serious concern with 
social problems, and still more any sort of ‘‘Christian 
Socialism,” seems like an inroad of worldliness, a secu- 
larization of religion, a lapse from spirituality. “Is there 
not,” it is asked, “‘a determinist assumption in this em- 
phasis on material circumstances? cannot the grace of 
God triumph over any influences of secular environment? 
does an improvement in outward conditions ensure, or 
even always favour, a corresponding improvement in 
character?” The whole point of view that they are 
asked to adopt is unfamiliar and unacceptable; “char- 
acter,” it is urged, “is the only thing that really matters 
and that has an eternal value; the supreme experiences 
of the soul, conviction of sin, fear of judgment to come, 
repentance, forgiveness, the joy of a new-found faith 
and of communion with God,—these spiritual facts, by 
their overwhelming and transcendent importance, dwarf 
into complete insignificance an interest in social questions, 
while any alliance with the revolutionary socialists, who 
are secularists, is quite unthinkable.’ Some might go 
on to quote a sentence from Newman’s Apologia: ‘“The 
Catholic Church holds it better for the sun and moon to 
drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all the 
many millions on it to die of starvation in extremest 
agony as far as temporal affliction goes, than that one 
soul, I will not say should be lost, but should commit 
one single venial sin.”’ 

If Newman here expresses the authentic note of truly 
spiritual religion, then (so at least many will feel) Social 
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Democracy must of necessity be the implacable foe of all 
religion. Exactly this opinion is, of course, widely held 
throughout the continent of Europe. To the Christian, 
Socialism spells Secularism; to the Socialist, Religion 
spells Reaction. 

But an indifference, in the name of spiritual religion, 
to the whole range of social problems and to Socialist 
aspiration assumes, we must notice, that all such con- 
cerns are, if not just a fad, sufficiently described as polit- 
ical or economic, and do not fall within the scope of 
moral interest; they are assumed to be secular matters, 
of negligible importance compared with the salvation of 
souls. Thus, naturally, an antagonism arises in people’s 
minds, between the reform, reconstruction, or revolu- 
tionizing of society, and the cultivation of spiritual 
religion. It is thought, on the one side, that we ought 
to attend to our eternal welfare, and to that of others, 
instead of being distracted by these enterprises in the 
world, which are secular because they take no account 
of transcendent reality and are delusive because they © 
ignore the sinfulness of human nature. It is thought, 
on the other side, that while humanity is distressed by 
temporal afflictions, and while Socialists are heroically 
struggling to secure better lives for all and to establish 
the reign of liberty, equality and fraternity, Christians, 
if they are not absorbed with saving souls—their own or 
others’—either as Catholics by the accumulation of 
“merit,” or as Protestants by something they call ‘‘faith,” 
can only initiate forms of social service expressly designed, 
not to assist, but to counteract Social Democracy with 
its irreligious and revolutionary tendencies. 

But spiritual religion, even as expressed in the quota- 
tion from Newman, has no necessary connection with an 
individualistic desire to be saved or with an indifference 
to man’s temporal afflictions. Nor has Social Democracy 
any necessary connection with a materialistic contempt for 
any thought of spirituality, transcendence, and eternity, 
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As we shall see more clearly later, the very heart and 
essence of Social Democracy lies in a moral enthusiasm; 
and why should not the whole Socialist aspiration and 
endeavour be brought, by Christians, within the area of 
their moral interest? If this could be done, the force 
would entirely disappear from those considerations which, 
as we have noticed, cause an indifference or even hostility 
to Socialism of any kind in the minds of Christians on 
the ground that it is a distraction from spiritual religion. 
Socialism would then become the result of the applica- 
tion of the Christian Faith to one range of present-day 
circumstances. So far from being antagonistic to, it 
would become an expression of, spiritual life. 


Il 


This would be no innovation in Christian thought. 
On the contrary, we should in this way return to a more 
Biblical conception. 

Speaking of the Hebrew word hesed, usually trans- 
lated “lovingkindness,” Professor W. R. Smith wrote as 
follows: 

“Jehovah and Israel form as it were one community, and hesed is 
the bond by which the whole community is knit together. It is not 
necessary to distinguish Jehovah’s hesed to Israel which we would 
term his grace, Israel’s duty of hesed to Jehovah which we would call 
piety, and the relation of hesed between man and man which embraces 
the duties of love and mutual consideration. To the Hebrew mind 
these three are essentially one, and all are comprised in the same 
covenant. Loyalty and kindness between man and man are not 
duties inferred from Israel’s relation to Jehovah, they are parts of 


that relation; love to Jehovah and love to one’s brethren in Jeho- 
vah’s house are identical (cp. Hosea 4:1 with 6:4, 6).” 


Much the same might be said of “righteousness” and of 
“faith” or “faithfulness” as these words are used in the 
Old Testament. There is no individualism here; faith 
towards God and faithfulness in life, being right with 
God and in relations of justice with man,—these are all 
one and the same. Nor is there any limitation to the 
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inward and spiritual; within their meaning these words 
contain the whole hope of Israel; the Messianic Age 
will be the outward embodiment of the faithfulness, loving- 
kindness, and righteousness of men who have themselves 
received these graces from the Creator of heaven and 
earth. 

It is true that with the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the Jews, and with the crucifixion of 
the Messiah and the bringing-in of the Gentiles, there 
appears, even among those who kept most closely to the 
true tradition, a greater individualization. But this was 
a means to, and a result of, the denationalizing and 
universalizing of the religion of revelation; and the 
Christian Church is the inheritor of these ideas as 
to the oneness of faith and faithfulness and the inclusion, 
within the moral interest of spiritual religion, of hope 
and endeavour for a regenerated society. 

We must not overlook the importance and significance 
of that experiment, of a communistic nature, among the 
Jerusalem Christians which we find recorded in the Acts. 
But the Church was destined for greater things than 
this, and its real value for us is the insight which it 
affords into the mind of the first Christians. It shows 
that the social idealism of the Law and the Prophets is 
a permanent and essential element in the Christian 
Faith; so soon as the Church was founded, it at once 
sought to give this social idealism a practical expression. 

In the succeeding centuries, through the period of the 
persecutions, and through the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, these ideas were not lost sight of by 
the Fathers of the Church, but they did not, and in the 
circumstances of their times they could not, deduce any 
political programme or economic system from their be- 
lief in “what was ideally right according to God’s plan.” 

It is not until the Medieval period that we find a de- 
tailed practical application of Christianity to social life,— 
in the pages of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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The circumstances of the twentieth century differ pro- 
foundly from those of the thirteenth. Then, there was, 
in Western Europe, one united Church: now, Christians 
are organized in a large number of separated bodies. 
Then, Churchmen were the acknowledged teachers of 
the world in matters of social ethics as well as theology: 
now, owing partly to a specialization due to the com- 
plexities of our time and partly to a secularization of 
social ideas, we look rather, for guidance in these mat- 
ters, if not to politicians, to sociologists and political and 
social thinkers who, with but few exceptions, carry on 
their researches without reference to religious beliefs. 
St. Thomas thinks of kings and princes and their sub- 
jects, and the duties of individuals in their several ranks: 
we think of democratic Parliaments, of political parties, 
of alternative lines along which future history may pro- 
ceed. Important as are all these differences, even more 
important, perhaps, are those caused by the discovery 
or opening-up by Europeans of immense tracts of the 
earth’s surface, the rise of modern capitalism and of 
large-scale industry built on machine-production, the 
world-wide network of economic interdependence, and 
the influence of all these upon political and social life and 
upon the lives and character and outlook of individuals. 

In view of the completely changed circumstances, it 
seems plain that a mere revival of the teaching of St. 
Thomas could not serve the purpose of those who wish 
to apply Christianity to the questions of to-day. The 
doctrine of the Just Price, on which was based the doc- 
trine of the Sinfulness of Usury, is, with reference to 
modern conditions, in the same position as the doctrine | 
of the Right of the Worker to the Whole Produce of his 
Labour,—that is to say, it is partly platitudinous and 
partly inapplicable. Yet the importance of the doctrine 
can hardly be overestimated. 

The teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas is important for 
us, not so much in the actual conclusions he comes to, 
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as in the assumptions which he makes and the questions 
which he thinks should be discussed. One question 
which he considers may be referred to in illustration: is 
it permissible in trafficking to sell an article at a price 
above that at which it was bought? A negative answer 
to this question contains a condemnation of the whole 
of modern commerce. Even the mere asking of the ques- 
tion reveals a point of view radically different from what. 
is now the generally accepted standpoint. To most 
people nowadays the question would seem a ridiculous 
one, no answer being thought possible except an em- 
phatic, ““Why, of course; how else could business be car- 
ried on?” St. Thomas, however, evidently thinks that 
the proper answer is in the negative. 

But it is worth while noticing how it was that modern 
capitalism could grow up in Christendom without any 
open defiance of, or even very perceptible deflection from, 
the teaching of Aquinas. No doubt, the Reformation, 
with its emphasis on the Bible as distinguished from 
Church tradition, had something, even a good deal, to 
do with it; but it is not Protestantism alone that is ac- 
countable; nor again, where his teaching was regarded 
as having almost Biblical authority, can everything be 
put down to the account of the ferment of that period, 
the Revival of Learning, the discovery of the New World, 
and the effects of these upon religious life. There is 
another factor which is of importance. The whole posi- 
tion of what is called ““Western’’ Christianity is inclined 
to be legal, rather than prophetic; to dwell on distinc- 
tions, rather than unity; to think of this individual and 
that in the actual circumstances of the moment, rather 
than of the social order in which they live; to enquire, 
what should be done under these conditions? rather 
than, how can these conditions be altered? It is easy 
to see that this standpoint emphasizes the modifications 
necessary in any practical application of the communistic 
ideal; and this concessionist spirit appears in St. Thomas’ 
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mswer to the question cited above; while he is opposed 
o profit-making as such and for its own sake, he makes 
o many qualifications that the allowed exceptions could 
asily become the actual rule in practice, and the rule 
tself become forgotten, without anybody being acutely 
conscious of the momentous change. 

But (as remarked above) it is not the answer to the 
juestion that is important for us, so much as the point 
wf view revealed by the asking of it. For no one could 
hhink of asking such a question who had not retained, 
ut least in some measure, the communistic spirit of the 
warly Church and of the Fathers. 

This spirit, in the modern world, is to be found in the 
dealism of International Socialism; and its application 
0 modern conditions, conceived of not statically but in 
erms of social progress, is to be found in the Socialist 
orogrammes. This statement is made, of course, sub- 
ect to certain qualifications. But I do not see how its 
substantial accuracy can be denied. 

It is, however, one thing to see a likeness between the 
deas of modern Socialism and the social idealism of the 
Church of the Apostles and the Fathers, and quite an- 
other thing, which by no means always follows upon the 
irst, to give practical recognition to this likeness by 
adopting the principles of Socialism as being the applica- 
tion to the modern world of the social principles of the 
Christian Faith; and an unwillingness to do so, on the 
part of Christian people, may be accounted for in many 
ways. It is too often assumed, I think, that this un- 
willingness or refusal is due to quite unworthy reasons, 
to worldliness in the Church. This is true enough, no 
doubt, in the case of some; but it is not the opinions of 
these people that matter, so much as the views of those 
who really do want a Christian civilization, but oppose 
Socialism especially on the grounds of its materialism 
and atheism, and its suspicion and_ class-bitterness 
towards the governing and propertied classes. 
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If Church people are encouraged, or themselves wish 
to enter into friendly relations with Socialists in order tc 
counteract these characteristics rather than with a view 
primarily, of taking part in Socialist activity, then, as ] 
venture to think, the significance of the situation 1 
misconceived. | 

With these two characteristics the remaining para- 
graphs of this article are concerned. 


iit 


When it is stupidly affirmed that Socialism is atheism, 
what is meant, presumably, is that there is some inner 
logical coherence between the two. And, in fact, this is 
perfectly true in the sense, but only in the sense, that 
Socialism cannot be associated with the worship of a 
god who is not concerned with social justice. Such a 
being, however, is not the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In his Arcady, for Better for Worse, Dr. Augustus Jessop 
tells us the following story, which illustrates man’s in- 
stinctive revolt against a belief which involves our 
acquiescing in everything. The anecdote is about a 
clergyman who was paying a visit of condolence to a 
small farmer who had lost his wife and been left desolate 
and alone: 


“The good vicar spoke such comfort as he could, and more than 
once insisted on the obvious truth that the ordering of ‘Divine 
Providence’ must not be murmured at, and that ‘Providence’ must 
needs be submitted to with resignation. The sorrowing farmer 
listened patiently and silently for some minutes. At last he could 
refrain no longer, but he opened his mouth and spake, saying, “That’s 
right enef, that es! There ain’t no use a gainsayin’ on it; but some- 
how that there Old Providence hev’ been agin me all along, he hev! 
Whoi, last year he mos’ spailt my taters, and the year afore that he 
kinder did for my tunnips, and now he’s been and got hold o’ my 
missus! But,’ he added, with a burst of heroic faith and devout 
assurance, ‘I reckon as there’s One abev as’ll put a stopper on ha if ’a 
go too fur.’” 
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From reflection on this incident some people, perhaps, 
might be able to discover something about monism and 
dualism; but without unduly puzzling our brains over 
these profound questions of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy, we can easily see that when everything is . 
thought of as in the presence of Eternity the thoughts of 
transcendent abiding reality may be liable, especially if 
there is an emphasis on the distinction, rather than the 
connection, between God and man, eternity and time, 
the spiritual and the material, to overshadow and dwarf 
and reduce almost to vanishing point the concerns of 
this world even including the moral duties which properly 
accompany faith. 

The significance for Christians of irreligion and formal 
atheism in Socialism is that of a protest against the at- 
tenuated and individualistic nature of “righteousness” 
as that word is too frequently understood,—against the 
exclusion, from the sphere of religion, of a live and effec- 
tive social idealism. 

For it really is a moral enthusiasm which lies at the 
heart of Socialism. 

Even those who will not have any reference made to 
ideal principles of justice on the ground that this is un- 
scientific Utopianism and who assert their belief that 
Social Democracy will come as the result of social evolu- 
tion do not really abandon the moral basis of Socialism. 
For the idea that “increasing misery” and “‘class-con- 
sciousness” will substitute Socialism for capitalism as- 
sumes, firstly, a discrimination between two kinds of 
society, that which the proletariate experience and that 
which they wish for, and, secondly, that the wished-for 
Social Democracy will control the thoughts and actions 
of the proletariate. If Socialists cease to criticize the 
capitalist world and acquiesce in everything, talking of 
the “historical mission” of Imperialism and Capitalism, 
they come to abandon their Socialism; if, on the other 
hand, they suppose that a revolutionary proletariate can 
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do no wrong, then also, in another way, Socialism is 
abandoned. 

The Movement cannot get on without constant refer- 
ence to Socialist principles and idealism; it flourishes im 
proportion as it is penetrated and inspired by enthusiasm 
for the Socialist ideal society. 

In this Socialist spirit we find something that is at 
least akin to religion, a kind of “heroic faith” that the 
world as it is does not represent the true and proper 
state of affairs, ‘‘a resolution to abide by the noblest 
hypothesis” as to human nature and destiny. 

So, at least, it seems to some; and, for evidence on 
this point, the following passage may be quoted; it was 
written by Mr. John Trevor, the founder of the Labour 
Church: 


“In speaking of love and comradeship, we are speaking of some- 
thing more than mere abstract principles. We are speaking of real 
living powers, which tend to dominate material conditions whenever 
they show themselves. And when we speak of the source of the 
manifestation of these powers, we speak of the living and eternal 
God, who operates throughout the material universe. God, pressing 
upon the opportunities he has himself prepared, and manifesting 
himself in constantly ascending spheres throughout the earth’s his- 
tory, until a self-conscious spirit, Man, arises, capable of aspiring 
towards and communing with the source of his being—this is the 
picture that presents itself to us as we look deeply into the heart of 
life’s mystery.” 


This, as it seems to me, is remarkably like the conception 
of Wisdom in Prov. 8 and elsewhere,—the Divine Wisdom 
that is manifested in the order of nature and should be 
manifest in man’s social order. 

There are not so many examples of this kind of writing 
as I should like to be able to quote; but this spirit and 
outlook, unexpressed, is, I think, more common than is 
usually recognized, and in many instances, I feel sure, 
only fails of expression or becomes lost because there is 
so little to which it can attach itself. 

Mr. Trevor spoke of “‘the stifling dwellings of Doubt 
and Dogma,” and endeavoured to lead people out of 
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these into the pure atmosphere of creedless religion, any 
intellectual formulation of the religious spirit being 
counted as a purely individual matter that must not be 
pressed upon others’ acceptance. 

It may indeed be taken as axiomatic that religion can- 
not dispense with dogma; but it does not follow that in 
the case with which we are dealing the only appropriate 
course for Church people is to point this out and give 
instruction in Christian doctrine. 

The rejection of dogma may largely be accounted for 
by the power of association; to some, dogma appears as 
stifling simply because it is the dogma of opponents of 
Socialism; but this is not all; this religious or quasi- 
religious spirit which exists among some Socialists and 
which would, I think, exist more extensively if there were 
more, of an institutional nature, to which it could attach 
itself, is significant for Church people, I suggest, in that, 
if carefully attended to, it may bring a fresh and healthy 
current into our theology and religious life. 

It seems to be nearly always assumed that the soul- 
condition of those to whom the Church’s message will 
come as a real Gospel,—as a Word from the Living God,— 
is one, either of feverish and despairing effort, in the 
conscious presence of God as Judge, to obey the law of 
righteousness, or else, of awakening to the fact that 
hitherto life has been lived on the principles (if such 
they may be called) of a materialistic individualism, with- 
out reference either to God or any moral law. If these 
assumptions are made, they must, it is obvious, have a 
determining influence upon the whole presentment of 
Christian truth. But, however correct these assump- 
tions may be in many cases, they do not always hold 
good. In the case of this religious or quasi-religious 
spirit of Socialism, they do not do so; the starting-point 
is different; and the message of a preacher who makes 
these assumptions simply does not fit; it does not answer 
to the felt need nor fulfil the inarticulate aspiration, 
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Without attempting to explore further into the partic- 
ular state of mind or soul which we are considering, or 
into the particular aspects of Christian truth which cor- 
respond to it, we must notice, in both, an affinity to ideas 
other than those characteristic of what is called “West- 
ern” theology. How should these ideas be described? 
should we, contrasting, say, St. Athanasius On the Incar- 
nation with St. Anselm’s Cur Deus homo? speak of Greek 
or Eastern theology? or, contrasting, say, Eckhart with 
St. Thomas Aquinas, speak of Mysticism? However 
that may be, the modern ideas here referred to are char- 
acterized by an emphasis on unity,—on the likeness, 
rather than the contrast, between God and man; on the 
connection, rather than the difference, between eternity 
and time, the spiritual and the material; on the solidarity 
of man, rather than the separateness of individuals; on 
the social order that ought to be, rather than on imme- 
diate duties within the existing conditions. 

It has been remarked, with reference to “‘the inner 
harmony of the system of the Middle Age,” that “the 
economic order found its parallel in the political order, 
and was even reflected in the spiritual order, and pro- 
jected in the conception of another world.’ In the 
economic order, and in the political order, the Medizval 
system has disappeared. Does this mean that Christians 
ought to restore the economic and political system of 
the Middle Age? or does it mean that political and social 
democracy ought to be “projected in the conception of 
another world?” The former alternative is impracti- 
cable. The latter is one which we need not take aw 
pred de la lettre; but in every age there ought to be an 
inner harmony between the formulation of the Christian 
Faith and the organization of the social order; and it 
is the ideas referred to above which provide, as I submit, 
the groundwork for a theological expression of religion in 
harmony with the social idealism of democracy. 

Of course, it is indisputable that these ideas need to 
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be balanced or corrected by the “Western” tendency; 
and it is difficult to suppose that Fr. Tyrrell was wrong 
in the judgment he expressed in the last sentence of the 
following passage: 


“The difference between Christian mysticism, and that which can 
be realized apart from a knowledge of Christ, is that the divine life 
which struggles in us for self-expression is now more clearly revealed 
as to its origin and its aim. As the life of Christ seeking an instru- 
ment of further self-manifestation in our being and faculties, its 
“otherness” in our own life is more clearly defined; it is less of an 
unattached impersonal tendency towards righteousness; more of a 
personality, a will, a spirit striving with our spirit, set against our 
will, marking off our personality. If there may be a partial untruth 
in this conception of ‘“‘otherness’’ between God and the soul, in so 
far as it seems to number God with His own creatures, to view Him 
as a great Self among a multitude of subordinate selves, and not as 
that on which they all depend; yet this error of exaggerated, or 
rather of an over-materialized, ‘‘otherness’’ is less hurtful than the 
almost necessarily alternative error of attributing to our own agency 
that divine action which, though in us, is not of us, or from us.” 


But it must be remembered that the same thing may 
present an entirely different appearance when viewed 
from opposite sides: there is an immense difference be- 
tween one set of ideas corrected by the antithetical con- 
ceptions and these latter corrected by the former ideas; 
it is only in mathematics that we can always say that 
20—5=10+5; and the thought with which I wish to 
conclude is that, if there be an untruth in these ideas 
we are referring to, in so far as they may seem to attri- 
bute to our own agency that divine action which, though 
in us, is not of us, or from us, yet this error is scarcely 
less hurtful than an exaggerated, or rather over-materi- 
alized, “‘otherness’’ between God and the soul,—and 
(we may add) between grace and nature, the spiritual 
and the material. 

In this way, then, contemporary Social Democracy is 
significant for Church people, not only with reference to 
the moral and social meaning of the Christian Faith, but 
also with reference to the correction of much popular 
theology by those ideas, based on the conception of 
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unity, which are in harmony with these moral and social 
ideas. 


IV 


Let us turn now to the topic of those feelings of class- 
bitterness and hostility to the governing and propertied - 
classes, which lead Christians, as a rule, to prefer Social 
Reform and Evolutionary Socialism to Revolutionary 
Socialism with which especially the idea of the class-war 
is associated. In order to keep the subject within rea- 
sonable limits, let us confine our attention to two points, 
—the mutual relations of Revolutionary and Evolu- 
tionary Socialism, and the true and natural point of 
contact in Socialism for Christians. 

There is only one kind of Socialism; and the words 
Revolutionary and Evolutionary refer respectively to the 
Utopian, idealist element, and to the modifications neces- 
sarily made in this at any given moment owing to the 
circumstances of the time. Those who incline to the 
latter concentrate on what is immediately practicable; 
those who incline to the former devote themselves rather 
to propaganda, to the conversion of people to the Socialist 
idea, so that much more may be brought within the 
range of practicability. 

What distinguishes the Social Reformer from the Social- 
ist is (it has been said) not the advocacy of reforms, but 
the limitation to reforms; in other words, the essential 
distinction is a difference of standpoint. 

In so far as there is any contact between the Church 
and Socialism, it is, usually, at the point where Evolu- 
tionary Socialism and Social Reform externally meet. 
A contact here may be, and is, valuable in several ways; 
but the real affinity, the really natural point of contact, 
is rather with Revolutionary Socialism, with the Utopian 
and idealist element, with the Socialist standpoint itself 
rather than with the details of the immediately practica- 
ble programme. 
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Let us examine this more fully. 

Many, perhaps all, of the controversies which have 
occasioned divisions in Christendom are concerned with 
points necessarily arising in the spiritual and moral life 
of individuals, both as such and as members of religious 
and civil society. Consequently, it is not surprising if 
they constantly reappear in all societies; and it is some- 
times a help in grappling with some problem if we can 
think of it as being a reappearance, in one sphere of 
thought, of some problem with which we are already 
familiar in another sphere; even if in the instance which 
we are acquainted with we do not feel we have really 
solved the problem, we may understand the whole mat- 
ter more clearly by the parallel between the two instances. 

It is both interesting and instructive to notice such 
parallels between questions arising in the Church and in 
the Socialist Movement; one such occurs in the topic 
with which we are now concerned. 

Christians are familiar with the questions that centre 
round the ideas of the new birth, of regeneration and con- 
version. We need not stop and introduce further com- 
plications by asking what is the test or evidence, whether 
we should think of baptism, or profession of the creed, 
or of an inner experience, or of character and good works; 
taking what line we think right as to these points, we 
may consider the question of the necessity of that which 
these evidence. 

The two views on the subject might be described as 
Catholic and Protestant; but both appear within Cathol- 
icism, in the Jesuit-Jansenist controversy; and both find 
a place (I have no doubt) within institutional Protes- 
tanism. 

The one view is the more deeply spiritual, tolerant, 
and charitable; but is liable to lower the standard, in the 
interests of keeping up or extending the membership. 

The other is the more vigorous and uncompromising; 
but is liable to create a self-righteous clique, carrying on 
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a sterile mission concerning judgment and wrath upon 
the world. 

Exactly similar is the question which we find when 
we turn from organized Christianity to organized So- 
cialism; this we may see from the following paragraph 
in Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s Modern Socialism: 


“A party, whose programme comprises more than one reform, may 
be impressed either with the value of doing the many things simul- 
taneously as a system,! so that by concurrence they help each others’ 
operation, or with that of doing them successively piecemeal, so that 
each paves the way for the other. Marxism, with its love of system, 
takes the former view; the reformists take the latter. Again, 
Socialism is essentially an appeal on behalf of the interests of one 
class, the proletarians, against what the other, the capitalists, con- 
ceive to be theirs. Socialists can either emphasize this contrast, the 
Class-War, and rely wholly on conscious proletarian support, or they 
can take the line rather of reconciling the opposition in a higher 
unity, the Solidarity of Classes, pleading with the capitalists that 
they have misconceived their interest and that the true interest of 
all the community is that of the workers. Obviously the class-war 
is adapted for leading up to the simultaneous method, and the Soli- 
darity of Classes for carrying out the successive. As between the 
methods, each has pretty evident pitfalls. The revolutionary may 
lead to a sterile propaganda of hate; the reformist may dissipate 
itself in demoralizing compromises, and find all its adherents either 
bought off or disgusted seriatim.” 


In the instance in religious life where the question occurs, 
it may be difficult for us to arrive at any very definite 
conclusion as to the truth contained in the two views 
and their relative value and place;—for undoubtedly 
each has its place, value, and truth;—yet one thing is 
clear: the more tolerant type of Christianity, which 
makes ample allowance for people’s circumstances, their 
previous ideas and habits, is the least likely to make an 
impression upon those who approach it from the outside; 
and if it has degenerated by seriously lowering the stand- 
ard for the sake of members, it makes the worst possible 
impression; the other, even if it repels instead of attract- 

'This does not of course mean in a single “catastrophic” day or 
by a stroke of the pen, but it does mean by a Socialist Government 


which has definitely attained power and can handle its programme 
as a whole. [Note by R. C. K. E.] 
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ing, at least appears to stand for something distinctive. 
In the same way, Evolutionary Socialism, and still more 
a Reformism which has lost its Utopian revolutionary 
idealism, forms the worst point of approach to Socialism 
from the Church; for it is Socialism clipped and modified 
by the opposition of the capitalist world, and moreover, 
as seen from the outside, can only consist of this and 
that reform, without reference to the revolutionary basis. 
No wonder Socialism seems secular! no wonder it seems 
concerned only with earthly interests, with politics and 
economics! For the true point of contact is here miss- 
' ing,—the principles upon which the Socialist programme 
is based. It is Revolutionary Socialism which is the 
vigorous and uncompromising guardian of these prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

Here, then, we see the significance for Christians of 
Socialist antagonism to the “‘upper”’ classes. 

lt calls attention to the distinctive position of Socialism 
as opposed to the world with its individualism and con- 
flicts, its absorption in money-making, its unimaginative 
uninspired outlook, its terrible indifference to any real 
planning for the world that ought to be. It is this mis- 
sionary aspect of Socialism which should appeal to us 
Christians who are ourselves committed to a mission to 
the world. 
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The Spirit of the Orthodox 
Church Service 


By Lreonip TuRKEVICH, 


Dean of the Russian Cathedral in New York. 


Origin of the Orthodox Service. From the great moment 
of the Ascension of our Lord, when He was last seen by 
those who called themselves His disciples, all their 
thoughts turned heavenward. Beyond the clouds the 
Divine Master had disappeared from their sight into 
heaven, and the sky, representing heaven, whether of 
azure hue or covered with leaden clouds, was like an 
impalpable but actual bond between them and _ their 
Lord, who became the Master of their thoughts for ever 
more. Thoughts of Jesus led them to recall again and 
again every detail of His earthly life, and therefore we find 
one of His disciples saying that “‘many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed among us” (Luke 1:1), 
while another, as early in the Christian era, adds that 
“there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written” (John 21:25). 

Dull is life on earth, and the souls of these Christians, 
these citizens of heaven, in the words of St. Paul (He- 
brews 13:14), languished through its vicissitudes many 
long years, oppressed by care for daily needs, bread, 
clothing, shelter. However great their desire to escape 
the tyranny of trifles, this was the inevitable condition 
of existence for the Christians of the period of persecution. 
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“A desire to depart and to be with Jesus” (Phil. 1:23) 
they assuredly had, “nevertheless to abide in the flesh 
is more needful” (v. 24) at times, and they waited in 
patience. 

The poet Lermontoff has written a poem telling of an 
Angel carrying a new soul to be born into this world of 
sorrow and tears, and as he flew through the midnight 
sky the angel sang so gloriously that the clouds, the moon 
and all the stars pressed near to listen to the holy song. 


“He sang of the Blessed Immortals’ delight 
In gardens of Paradise bright. 
He sang of the power of the Ancient of Days, 
And fervent and pure was his praise.” 


The angel carried in his arms the soul of a little child 
coming to this world of stress and tears. It is of some of 
the lines of this poem I was thinking when I wrote of the 
early Christians in the preceding paragraph. The heav- 
enly song was heard and never forgotten. Languishing 
through the long wearisome years, the incarnated soul 
longed for the sounds of heaven which dwelt in the mem- 
ory, unworded but living, and no dull song of earth could 
efface the consciousness of that song of heaven. 
Inspired and bright, the Christians assembled to praise 
their Risen Lord, first in the gloomy catacombs, then in 
the modest chambers of Ephesus, Sion or Carthagenes, 
and later‘in the ancient temples of Hellas, taken from 
heathendom in a bloodless victory. In the darkness of 
night, as we hear from Justin the Philosopher, or in the 
early morning hours, as the Younger Pliny tells us, the 
souls of the Christians longed to soar upward to the 
Gentle Radiance, who has no darkness in Him, who is 
one of the Holy Trinity, who began and accomplished 
salvation for the whole human race. This was for the 
Christians a great epoch, holy and azure bright, an epoch 
which Archdeacon Farrar has described with such fer- 
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vour, for interpreting which he has shown such true 
genlus. 

The years rolled by. All the great expanse, first of the 
ancient Roman Empire and then of Byzantium, became 
adorned with magnificent edifices dedicated to Christ, 
His Mother, Apostles, Prelates and Martyrs. The wor- 
ship of Christ was practised not by single individuals but 
by great Christian communities in all the ends of the 
earth. Painting, sculpture, music, to some extent even 
the plastic art, made obeisance to the new demands of the 
human soul, which had learned to know God in the person 
of Jesus Christ. 

Christianity triumphed. Hymns of praise in honour 
of Christ and the Holy Trinity were fearlessly and 
gloriously sung; and a perfectly finished order of divine 
worship won the hearts and minds not only of acknowl- 
edged Christians but of those also who were strangers to 
the growth of humanity’s consciousness and the rise of 
the spirit above the flesh. Christianity attracted the 
savages of the south, the north and the far east. 


Elements and Influence of the Holy Services. The aroma 
of incense was delectable not only on the spot where it 
actually burned but all around, so the call of the church 
bells was heeded far and wide. Even nature’s inner ele- 
ments were undergoing a change through the grace that 
was imparted to them in the rites of the Church in its 
worship of the Creator and the Christ. In Egypt the wa- 
ters of the Nile were yearly prayed over in a special ser- 
vice of consecration of the stream. The wildest corners 
of Lybia, Arabia, Syria and the Euxine resounded with 
new and sonorous hymns in honour of Jesus. The garment 
of the Mother of God was immersed in the Hellespont, 
and the distant cliffs of Kiev saw the strange wooden cross 
brought and erected by St. Andrew on their highest point. 
The very essence of nature was being renewed, conse- 
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crated, permeated through and through by new spiritual 
elements. The talk of angelic hosts, which overpowered 
the ancient prophet Isaiah, so that he cried aloud, “Woe 
is me, I am undone,” and which both perplexed and de- 
lighted the shepherds of Bethlehem on the night the 
Undying One was born, had become the usual song of the 
Church since the youth of Constantinople had had a 
vision of heaven and had been for a time within the region 
of those heavenly sounds. The twenty-four elders wor- 
shipping “Him that sat on the throne,’ which the holy 
seer, the gentle beloved disciple of Christ, beheld through 
the open gates of heaven, had grown to be an act of 
devotion in Christian Churches whenever a bishop offici- 
ated. And that which had worked our salvation, the 
mysterious Last Supper of the Lord, before He prayed in 
the garden of Gethsemane and was delivered into the 
hands of executioners, had become an element which fed 
thousands, nay, millions of regenerated human beings. 

Christ lived—though He had gone from His disciples. 
Christ lived, still “the same yesterday, and today, and 
for ever” (Heb. 13:8). 

According to St. Paul, he who is in Christ is a new 
creature (2 Cor. 5:17). In this creature the limitations of 
the natural man are overcome, the distinctions of nation, 
sex and age have been abolished through the inner union, 
the separate branches being grafted into the one ever- 
lasting vine. And indeed, when once this is accom- 
plished, what matters it whether the creature is a barbar- 
ian, or a Greek, circumcised or uncircumcised, a man or a 
woman, a freeman or a slave working for a strange 
master,—if he is in Christ, and the eternal all-merciful 
Christ, the Saviour, is in him, he is a new creature. Why 
new? Because he was begotten “‘by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven” for him (1 Peter 1:4). By what 
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means? By no other means than “the power of God 
through faith” (v. 5). Can this be his condition even 
now on earth? Yes, it is—even in this earthly vale of 
tears, in the midst of grief, temptation, even suffering, 
“through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the 
last time” (1 Peter 1:3-5). 

Life tends to hold the human being in bondage, through 
want, sorrow, sickness, labour, discord, through the con- 
scious or unconscious resistance of truth, goodness and 
beauty. But at this point the Life which is the Light 
of men (John 1:4) claims its divine right; “‘the form of 
God,” thinking “it no robbery to be equal with God” 
(Phil. 2:6), begins its true work of freeing man from the 
lusts of the flesh, from the wiles of the devil and the temp- 
tations of the world. It often happens that a man of the 
world, living or dying, says with a sadness which is be- 
yond words, with Count L. M. Tolstoi: “I do not under- 
stand what I am to do,” but a soul which, in the words of 
Isaac of Syria, sees the truth of God by force of life, ex- 
periences an undisguisable rapture at being transferred 
from the earthly life into the region of the most clement 
eternity of the never-setting Radiance. When he was 
dying Professor V. V. Bolotoff was heard to murmur: 
“How beautiful are the moments before death!” 


Naming the New-born Child, Its Baptism. The con- 
sciousness of the Orthodox Christian demands that even 
in this vale of tears all men should begin divine worship 
with the exclamation: “Blessed is our God always, now 
and for ever unto all ages,” followed by: “Glory to thee, 
our God, glory to thee.” Like Enoch of old, man walks 
with God already in this life. From the moment when at 
the ceremony of Naming the Child the parents ask the 
priest to give a name to the little human being just born 
into this world, the name of Him who alone is Blessed is 
blessed over this little morsel of humanity. When at 
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Baptism the child is brought under the beneficent yoke 
wf Christ, he who was the child of the wrath of God (Eph. 
¥:3) is torn away from the power of the devil, is freed from 
he ancient rudiments of this world (Col. 2:20), from sub- 
ection to vanity, Satan and decay, and is admitted into 
the heavenly kingdom, a spiritual creature after the image 
Him that created him (Col. 3:10). In baptism, new, 
adiant and pure elements take possession of the newly- 
yaptized one; a guardian angel watches over him (Matt. 
8:10); he is grafted as a branch into the One Fruitful 
Vine, Christ (John 15:5); he is introduced into the sphere 
wf faith, hope and charity, and becomes a son and heir 
yf the kingdom of God through Christ (Gal. 4:7); he can 
row in this new sphere, ultimately earning perfect bliss 
vith all those who have pleased God (Matt. 25:34). 

Is this only a piece of ritualism, empty of significance, 
wr is it the beginning of a new life, similar to the sowing 
yf a seed in the soft earth? If we remember that these 
ites have passed through the fire of persecution, that 
‘very word in them was paid for by hundreds and thou- 
ands of willingly sacrificed lives, that exactness in word 
ind act in these rites has been watched over by hundreds 
ind thousands, guarding it from numberless heretical 
ttacks, additions and distortions, we shall understand 
hat they are the very life of those who perform them and 
hose for whom they are performed. The renunciation 
yf pagan prayers and idol worship was most certainly no 
mpty form, but rather an act in which were interwoven 
aith in Christ, love of the new principles of life, hope of 
uture retribution, courage, wisdom, the shy emotion and 
oy of confession. But have not these rites lost in depth 
f thought and feeling since they have become an every- 
lay act repeated again and again, the anxiety of the 
yarents for the health of the frail babe often blurring the 
learness of the fundamental idea of the rite as bringing 
new creature into right relations with its Creator? ‘To 
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this our reply is that, first, such weakness on the part c 
those who try to follow Christ is not universal, that it 3 
not lasting, that it by no means pervades the truly Chris 
tian atmosphere. And, second, that these rites hay 
become part of the flesh and bone of humanity. In Ic 
calities where Christianity and the non-Christian worl 
face each other as two distinct and opposite principle: 
these rites today possess all their original power an 
reality. On the other hand, in countries where in th 
name of Christ all the nations of the earth are blesse 
(Psalm 72:17), it is not necessary that they should hay 
all this power. There is an analogy between these rite 
and our conversational language which has been de 
veloped by art and knowledge, and perfected by direc 
inspiration, the authentic power and beauty of which w 
generally hardly notice, yet we use it to the full powe 
demanded by the circumstances of everyday life. | 
recall the words of a certain preacher who was endeavour 
ing in one of his sermons to describe the many change: 
and improvements introduced into human life by Chris 
tianity. Feeling that words failed him to enumerate it 
detail all the blessings brought into the world by th 
“New Adam,” he exclaimed: “‘Brother-Christians, truly 
we ourselves are not aware how Christian we have alread} 
become.” 


The Sacrament of Anointing. 'The element of humanit; 
newly created in Christ has taken possession of the whole 
world. We live, we move, we have our being througl 
Christ, our life is hidden in Him. Therefore, it is nol 
astonishing that, like little children who displease thei 
fathers at times yet turn to them expecting caresses anc 
love, Orthodox Christians are continually under the 
influences of a spiritualized medium, partly physical ané 
partly psychic, which is invisible to us and of which we 
are at times hardly conscious, but which is potent and 
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ital in the highest degree. This medium drew us into 
tself at the moment of our baptism, under the double 
ction of the faith of our god-parents and that of the 
riests administering the sacrament, the servants of our 
reat common Mother, the Church. This medium 
noited us with the invisible unction of the Holy Spirit, 
yhich grants to all its bearers understanding of the prin- 
iples of life. According to the Apostle John, its bearer 
astantaneously receives the faculty to “‘understand all.”’ 
ind it could not be otherwise: a Christian obtains every- 
hing from the boundless love of his Father, and the Holy 
thost. St. Paul also says that God, who loved us when 
ye were sinners, cannot fail to give us all things. 

And indeed He gives “‘all things” to humanity. First, 
le gives us the renewing, the re-creation of human na- 
ure. Hence the never-ceasing praise the Orthodox 
Jhurch bestows on the Holy Virgin Mary, never forgetting 
o invoke Her through whom our God deigned to become 
aan. In addition to the great festivals dedicated to the 
ommemoration of the events of the Virgin’s life, the 
Yhurch prays to her daily in all other services, seeking 
er intercession at the altar of her Son and Master. The 
fost Glorious, the Most Pure, the Mother of God, the 
iver Virgin—these are some of the titles applied to the 
firgin Mary in the Church’s prayers and hymns of praise. 


The Rite of Burial. During the rite of burial the Ortho- 
ox Church addresses the living in the name of the de- 
arted, saying: “As you behold me lying before you with- 
ut speech and without breath, weep for me, friends and 
rethren, relations and acquaintances. Only yesterday 
talked with you, and suddenly the awful hour of death 
ame upon me. Come, all who love me and kiss me with 
he last kiss. Never shall I walk or talk with you again, 
or I am going to the Judge, who is no respecter of per- 
ons. Slave and master stand together before Him, king 
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and soldier, rich and poor have equal honour. For ever 
man shall be glorified or shamed according to his deed 
But I beg and implore you, pray unceasingly to Chris 
our God, that I may not be condemned according to m 
sins to the place of torment, but that He may admit m 
into the place where dwells the Light of Life.” 

In this verse death and burial mean but a separation, 
withdrawal behind a veil of invisibility. Beyond it 1 
the beginning of a new life, of new relations. I, the de 
parted, am going to my Judge; you, who are still o: 
earth, members of the militant Church, at war agains 
the enemy of our common salvation, pray for me inces 
santly. Life, as it is commonly understood, has bee: 
torn asunder, but life in a loftier sense remains in ful 
force. And so the choir solemnly sings over the iner 
remains of the departed: ““May the soul of Thy servant 
O Christ, rest with the saints, where there is no pain, n¢ 
sorrow, no sighing, but life without end.” 

Of course, our hearts are depressed at the sight of th: 
silent remains of him who only recently conversed with 
us, lived with us and worked with us. And yet, “Chris! 
arose from the dead, conquering death by death, anc 
bestowing life on those in their graves.” Then wha 
cause is there for depression, what reason for tears? 

One of the hymns sung at Easter thus addresses Christ 
“Though Thou hast descended into the grave, O Im- 
mortal One, Thou hast destroyed the power of Hell and 
risen again victorious, O Christ our God, announcing te 
the women bringing myrrh: ‘Rejoice,’ giving peace to Thy 
Apostles, and bestowing resurrection on the fallen.” 
And to those who died believing in Christ, the Church 
should at least say: ‘““Eternal memory to thee, our blessed 
and never-to-be-forgotten brother.” 

Will my readers forgive me a slight digression here? 
Not long ago several criminals were to suffer death in 
Sing-Sing. According to custom they were allowed the 
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consolation of religion in accordance with the rites of their 
several confessions, and there were in attendance a Bap- 
tist minister, a Jewish rabbi and an Orthodox priest. 
Each prayed and administered the last consolation to his 
unfortunate spiritual son. The end came speedily. The 
electric chair transported the condemned to their fathers 
with the aid of all the improvements of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The ministers, having performed their sacred 
duties, took the train homeward, deeply impressed by 
their recent experiences. Addressing the Orthodox priest, 
the rabbi said: “I envy you your ritual, the vestments, 
the Cross, the Sacred Book, the burning candle, the golden 
chalice. And then the confession of the condemned! 
And your administering to him the communion with Him 
whom you accept as your Saviour, His body and blood! 
And even when the condemned man is in the chair, you 
still give him your blessing and at the last moment make 
over him the sign of the Cross, which is for you the sym- 
bol of salvation and immortality! All this cannot fail 
to impress the mind and the heart even of a man about to 
die in an electric chair. I envy you. I have nothing 
like that to offer one of my dying co-religionists.” 
However, we must not forget that the Saviour Himself 
was troubled in spirit and wept (John 11:33-35) at the 
sight of the tomb of His friend Lazarus, who had been 
dead for four days. His trouble, His sorrow and His 
tears were not feigned, they were not superfluous, or even 
strange. This was simply His “human” side, only too 
human. Otherwise there could not have followed the 
moment when, still sorrowing, “He cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth” (v. 43). This cry rent the 
veil which hid Lazarus, it called forth the immortal soul, 
t manifested a keen protest against the power which had 
Jared to detain the deceased in its prison. The Church 
-emembers this event and thus celebrates the resurrection 
of him who had been dead four days: “Thou hast con- 
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firmed the general resurrection even before Thy passion 
by raising Lazarus from the dead, O Christ our God.” 
Scorning hell and death, the Church repeats the words 
of the ancient prophet and of St. Paul: “O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” (Hosea 
13:14501y Cor.§15:55;) 


The Spirit overcoming the Flesh. The same spirit of 
revolt against the power that Satan, sin, disease, death 
and hell exercise over the human race, sounded in the 
remark made by a Russian youth, himself at the point of 
death, when he heard of the passing away of someone he 
loved. Loudly and bitterly he said: “It is time we should 
accustom ourselves not to die.”’ In education, disposition 
and tendency he was very much in the spirit of the Rus- 
sian Church. Of course it is time we should. But whilst 
men are mastering this new science of Christ, until they 
reach the condition described by St. Paul in his first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians (4:15-17): ““We which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep, . . . and shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air,”—that is, until men are so spiritualized as to be 
able to rise into the air to meet the Lord, here is the Ortho- 
dox Church, which enjoins us to rejoice at the passing 
away, the falling asleep of the Blessed Virgin Mother of 
God, or at the undecayed remains of the blessed saints, 
who died in the Lord (Rev. 14:13). With such relies of 
saints the Church consecrates its buildings, its altars and 
the altar antimins, using them as a physical link with the 
spiritual properties of the departed saint, which bestow 
consecration on our bodies and our souls. 

The sacred images, in the Eastern Church called icons, 
serve the same purpose. Their real properties are not in 
the colours, in the canvas or wood on which saints are 
represented. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
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application to these holy images of the Old Testament 
condemnation of vainglorious and ungodly worship of 
idols. Idols and icons are as far apart as earth is from 
heaven. Looking “for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Peter 3:13), we, sinful 
human beings, subject to the limitations of time and 
space, have not succeeded in thinking of anything more 
appropriate than the medium recognized by the holy 
fathers of the seventh Ecumenical Council (the last), 
that is, icons. 

Thoughts and feelings which draw us towards the Lord 
Jesus, His divine Mother, or His spiritualized and glori- 
fied saints, bring forth everything that is best in the dis- 
position of man, and art endows him with an irresistible 
impulse to transfer all this into lines and figures and 
colour. The first writer who recorded the word of God 
in lines and figures invented by man, truly accomplished 
a great deed for the purpose of holding man in com- 
munion with the Supreme Being. The first lawgiver who 
appointed to every man his own place in divine worship, 
pointing out to the man who symbolically represented the 
Most Holy in the world what was best in “‘the Cherubim 
of glory” (Hebrews 9:1—5), earned the name of the servant 
of God and made himself worthy to be spoken to by the 
Lord “face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend” 
(Exodus 33:11). And so man does not sin before the 
Lord if he gives expression to his purest thoughts and his 
aspirations towards the Most Supreme, the Holiest, and 
the Most High, by means of the best materials he can 
find on earth, in painting, carving, writing and speech. 

However, what need is there to defend that with which 
the Lord truly works miracles—the staff of Moses, the 
serpent in the wilderness, or later the head-gear of Peter 
and Paul? The spirit of Orthodoxy lends sacredness to 
these images—sacred in destination and use—in such a 
potent way that truly a miracle-working power is be- 
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stowed on them. Throughout the many centuries of its 
history the Russian people have learned well that the 
potency of its holy images is not in the artistic skill of 
those who painted them, or in the richness and costliness 
of the material, but in the power of the grace working 
through them and emanating from them. The people 
call them “‘miracle-working” icons. They compare them 
to the stars, which are as varied in size and radiance as 
the icons are varied in the number and character of the 
benefits bestowed through them on the people. The stars 
do not show themselves simultaneously over our heads; 
the icons, these “‘stars of the Church,” manifest their 
power of grace differently and at different times. Some 
have become famous in one country, some in another; 
but no country is deprived of this comfort of the true_ 
believer; all countries possess these “spirit bearing” 
spiritual sources of the water of life, which nourish unto 
eternal life thirsting humanity. 


The Spiritual Uplift experienced through the Divine Ser- 
vices. What is all this? Is it idolatry, idolatry shaped 
anew, an inheritance of old heathen days, piercing through 
a crust of Christianity; or rather an endeavour to spiritu- 
alize the earth and the best products of earth’s thought 
and handiwork? It is the latter. 

Let me quote a single troparion which is part of a special 
service celebrated in honour of the Acheropite Image of 
the Saviour, which the priest about to celebrate the 
divine liturgy must recite before the image of Christ to 
the right of the central door in the altar screen: ‘““We bow 
to Thy most pure image, O good God, praying for the 
forgiveness of our sins, O Christ God. Of Thy own will 
Thou hast deigned to suffer on the Cross in Thy flesh, so 
that those Thou hast created may be delivered from the 
works of the enemy. Therefore, we cry gratefully unto 
Thee; Thou hast filled all with joy, our Saviour, who 
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didst come to save the world.’’ Could words like these 
be applied to colours, or to the painted outlines of the 
figure of the Saviour, some of them so black with age as 
to be hardly visible? Most certainly they could not. In 
memory of the grave of Christ and the greatest miracle 
of our Saviour performed therein, we sing without the 
slightest hesitation: ‘‘ Rejoice, O life-bearing grave, out of 
which rose the Resurrected Christ.” At the feast of the 
Intercession of the Holy Virgin we feel morally uplifted 
when we pray the Holy Mother: “Rejoice, O our Joy, 
protect us from all evil under Thy most precious mantle.” 
What cause have we, therefore, to fear reproach, as if we 
were idol worshippers, when we bow in reverence when the 
Gospel is carried past us or the precious elements are pre- 
pared for the administering of the most holy sacrament of 
the Eucharist. 

In all these instances we are living a double life, half 
earthly and half heavenly and spiritual. This is why our 
earthly hearts light up with palpitating radiance when the 
elements are carried before us for the sacrament. At 
such moments, all the worshippers in the church, or the 
choir representing them, sing the ‘‘Cherubim” song of 
Justinian: “In mysterious likeness to the Cherubim sing- 
ing to the life-creating Trinity a thrice holy song, let us 
lay aside all worldly care, and magnify the King of all, 
invisibly borne on a shield by the hosts of angels. Alle- 
luia, alleluia, alleluia.”’ 

At these moments nothing earthly remains to attract 
the attention of the worshipper, all seems to elevate the 
spirit of man, to extend beyond the earth, to be heavenly. 
No wonder that, listening to these songs, the more 
spiritual among Orthodox Christians have sublime visions, 
like St. Stephen (Acts 7:55-56), or the recently canonized 
St. Seraphim of Sarovo, the gentle and blessed, who came 
from among the poorest workmen. 
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The Sacrament of the Eucharist. 1 am aware that it is 
frequently and daringly objected that the true image of 
God on earth should not be made by human hands, or 
painted with man-made colours and art, that it should 
be the God-created man himself, who was made, according 
to the word of the Creator, in the likeness and image of 
God. But I am equally aware that to the perplexed, 
materialistic reflections of Nicodemus, our Lord answered: 
“Tf I have told you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things” (John 
3:12)? And indeed if people refuse to accept the icons 
as something capable of reminding us of heavenly things, 
if the similar case of pictures, letters, and souvenirs from 
those we love in an earthly manner does not explain why 
some Orthodox believers kiss the images of our departed 
saints, living now with the living God, or bow before them, 
or burn incense or put flowers before them, then how will 
their understanding grasp the transubstantiation of holy 
gifts into the body and blood of our Saviour, which is 
accomplished daily, not by the perishable hands of the 
priests, but by means of a power they received from the 
Holy Apostles at their ordination, so that the direct 
command of the Saviour might be obeyed: “Do this in 
remembrance of me?” 

To accuse Christ of blasphemy when He said He was 
the Son of God, and to threaten to stone Him, was a great 
wrong; but it is just as wrong to find cause for scandal 
when at the Lord’s Supper the true body and blood of 
Christ are offered in compliance with His words: “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except you eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you” (John 
6:53). ‘Today there is the same potent truth in the words 
of Scripture: “Ye are gods and all of you are children of 
the most High” (Psalm 82:6; John 10:34-35); and it is 
just as true today, that “he that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him” (John 
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6:56), and also that “he that is joined unto the Lord is 
one spirit”? (1 Cor. 6:17). 

In the Lord’s Supper the institution of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist is recalled when the Church enjoins us 
to worship “the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, the 
Trinity, one in essence and undivided,” and to sing with 
“our hearts lifted up” the triumphant song: “Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, heaven and earth are filled 
with Thy glory.” And at this point the whole Church, 
in heaven and on earth, is united to its Head, Christ 
Jesus, and the members of the Church militant become, 
in the words of St. Paul, “of the same body”’ with Christ 
(Eph. 3:6); then we become “‘partakers of the divine 
nature” (2 Peter 1:4), “‘partakers of Christ’? (Hebrews 
3:14), “partakers of the Holy Ghost’? (Hebrews 6:4). At 
that point we are “gods” and also “‘a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people” (1 Peter 2:9), as is shown 
directly in the secret prayer of the priest in the sacrament 
of the Eucharist according to the rite of St. Basil the 
Great. The effort for the true liberation of mankind by 
the “Life,” which became man, takes to itself palpable 
shape and becomes reality. We behold one Church, 
“fone faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all” (Eph. 4:5-6). 
And for this reason, it is right that, at this point soon 
after the transubstantiation of the holy Gifts, we should 
sing the Lord’s Prayer. 


The Life of the Christian in the Church. The most 
Reverend Nicholas Kavasila, a famous interpreter of the 
divine liturgy in the fourteenth century says: “If man 
could behold the Church of Christ in the correct aspect 
of its union with Christ . . . he would see it exactly as 
the body of Christ and nothing else.” “The little leaven” 
that “leaveneth the whole lump” (1 Cor. 5:6) is “Christ 
our passover” who “‘is sacrificed for us” (5:7). He con- 
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nects us with our God and Father; He made “Himself of 
twain one new man, so making peace” (Eph. 2:15). In 
Him as our Head “we are strengthened with might in 
the inner man” (3:16). And being called to love one 
another and with one mind to confess the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, we all grow into His Body 
(4:12-16). 

It is clear why we “‘are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God, and are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner 
stone; in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord . . . a habitation 
of God through the Spirit” (Eph. 2:19-22). We are of 
Christ, the members of His Body. When we do not “‘for- 
sake the assembling of ourselves together” (Heb. 10:25), 
when we endeavour “‘to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace”’ (Eph. 4:3), when we are the Lord’s whether 
we live or die (Rom. 14:8; 2 Cor. 8:5), we are the Body of 
Christ “‘fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part,” making “‘in- 
crease of the body unto the edifying of itself in love” 
(Eph. 4:16). 

And as we are of Christ and members of His body, 
marriage is for us a counterpart of the marriage of Christ 
and the Church. It is a glad event; and it is a great 
mystery, the union of two conscious members of the Body 
of Christ for the purpose of mutual edification in love, of 
purification and consecration through the word (5:22-32). 
Hence “marriage is honourable in all and the bed unde- 
filed” (Heb. 13:4). And this is why the statute of the 
Orthodox Church demands that in the rite of matrimony 
God shall be blessed as the Consecrator of pure mystical 
matrimony, that the bridal pair shall be crowned as the 
crown of all creation, that praises shall be sung to the 
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Holy Virgin, who as a Virgin gave birth to Emmanuel, to 
holy martyrs who suffered that others may prosper, and, 
therefore, received golden crowns, and to Christ Himself 
with His Apostles, whose preaching gave to the world the 
knowledge of the Holy Consubstantial Trinity. 

Having purified ourselves by the body and blood of 
Christ, having become true members of His Body, living 
in Him and by Him, we begin to reflect in ourselves the 
image of God. Then, being ourselves the dwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, we may expect “to receive the promised 
blessings,” and to enter the future city we seek all our 
lives (Heb. 13:14). Each separately stands as a holy 
seed in the world, a shining light (Phil. 2:15), and when 
the bridal pair is crowned the second prayer is that 
through us the name of God may be hallowed (Matt. 
6:9 and Luke 11:2), and that on our foreheads the 
Father’s name may be written (Rev. 14:1; 22:4). When 
this is indeed accomplished we shall not need either 
temples or symbols, images or other earthly means, with 
which we cannot at present dispense. 

But till now all these are needed to the utmost in our 
struggle with the devil. St. Paul says: “Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me”’ (2 Cor. 12:9). Like- 
wise, we Orthodox Christians should not be ashamed of 
the Cross of Christ, lest it ‘‘should be made of none 
effect”’ (1 Cor. 1:17); neither of the genuflexions and 
lowly reverences which accompany our Church services. 


Reminders of Christ around the Person of the Bishop. 
The pomp and magnificence with which the Church sur- 
rounds the officiating Bishop, who for the time being is 
to remind the worshipper of the Lord Christ, also comes 
from the consciousness that during the service we repre- 
sent the fulness of the Church, which is the Body of 
Christ, that we are in the presence of our King, our 
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Saviour, our One Eternal Bishop, our Providence and 
Guardian. 

The Church orders that the official vestments of the 
Bishop shall be put on him in the middle of the church 
in the presence of the worshippers, each vestment having 
a profound and symbolical significance. The Bishop is 
to be preceded by a lighted candle, he leans on a crozier 
and the ripidi (sacramental fans) are carried over him. 
He is to stand on an elevation on a small round rug woven 
with an image of an eagle; he is to be crowned with a 
costly mitre; and he is to be greeted with certain verses 
of Seripture. 

If all men are to some extent deserving of honour and 
of special consideration because they are made in the 
image of God, still more worthy is he who is called in the 
divine service of the Church to represent in his person our 
All Holy Lord Christ. Within the Church and in his 
offices abroad he is the distributor of divine grace, the 
impersonation of the oneness of the Body of Christ, the 
living demonstration of the fact that the Church as the 
Body of Christ continues to be an active instrument of 
the Spirit of Christ for believers. How could the Church 
then treat him in any other way! He ought to be and is 
surrounded by every possible sign of attention and 
reverence, for in his person all these honours are offered 
to Him who shall be for ever glorified with His Father and 
the Holy Spirit. 


Prayers of the Church for its Members, Dead and Living: 
The Intercession of the Saints. Having confessed the 
oneness of our faith by the recitation of the Creed, having 
bowed before the Father of us all, having invoked the 
Holy Spirit for the transubstantiation of the Gifts into 
the body and blood of Christ, we actually take the com- 
munion of one bread and one cup, all becoming one in 
Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:28). It is right that for this part of 
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he service, called the liturgy of the faithful, the cate- 
-humens, who have not as yet received the grace of being 
nade one with Christ our Saviour, should be excluded, 
eaving us to beseech Him for the salvation of His people 
ind His inheritance, for the peace of the world and the 
srosperity of the holy Churches of God scattered through- 
yut the world, and for every Christian soul which is in 
sorrow or anger, and needs the mercy and the succour 
of God. 

How many are these needs of the Churches and individ- 
1al Christians! And how eager are the endeavours of the 
Church to embrace all these in its prayers to the One God in 
Three Persons, to record and understand all these sorrows 
und this sadness, as this is attempted with the aid of such 
skilled eloquence as that of the great St. Basil or St. 
John of the Golden Voice, as may be seen in the liturgy of 
St. Basil the Great or in the numerous touching prayers 
which the Church makes it its rule to say on the great 
east of Pentecost, all present kneeling for the first time 
since Easter!’ The visible and invisible world, angels and 
che souls of our dead, children of the Church, are all 
‘emembered in these prayers as members of the one great 
Body of Christ whose height above or depth below can 
1ever be fathomed, whose reach in the past and future 
san never be viewed. Believing the saying of Christ 
hat God “is not the God of the dead, but of the living; 
or all live unto him” (Luke 20:38), the Church prays 
nost of all for those who have gone out of this world 
nto the world of the spirit, praying for them, and 
n their memory taking small particles of the altar 
read (prosfora) and placing them in the holy chalice 
-ontaining the body and blood of Christ. Symbolically 
his ceremony signifies the mysterious purification of 


1 In the intervening weeks the people do not kneel in church, as a 
oken of the great joy and radiance of Easter. Vera Johnston, 
ranslator. 
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those thus remembered from sin and the sufferin 
connected with sin, by the “one mediator between Go 
and men, the man Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ran 
som for all’ (1 Tim. 2:5-6). 

The Church has certainly no ground to doubt the powe 
of its prayers, for it knows that both it and its childre: 
who have passed away in the Lord have faith in Go 
and His Christ (John 14:1; Rev. 14:13). The least o 
good works will follow human souls, because of the grea 
mercy of God towards men. The prayers of the glorifiec 
saints are offered with much incense and placed by a1 
angel upon the golden altar which is before the throne o 
God (Rev. 8:3-4). Can it be that those who chose the 
good part, who sat at Jesus’ feet and heard His worc 
(Luke 10:39-42), who were chosen by God for salvatior 
“through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth” (2 Thess. 2:13), could not better the condition o: 
their brethren in the faith who had already departed and 
were living with God, just as Mary and Martha changed 
the condition of their brother Lazarus by their faith anc 
love and hope in turning to the Lord of life and salvation: 
Can this “good part” be taken from them? No, indeed. 
We believe that the Lord will comfort our hearts and 
stablish us in every good word and work, which we as 
Christians have all been taught by the word of the 
Apostles or by tradition (2 Thess. 2:15-17), and which 
our Orthodox Church has followed for nearly two thousand 
years. 


Struggles of the Church against the Evil Spirit: Monastic 
Orders: Shielding the Living from the Devil. God’s Word 
refers to us when it says: ““We then that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak’? (Rom. 15:1), not. 
“giving place to the devil” (Eph. 4:27), whom we re- 
nounced at our baptism, but loving each other and 
growing in faith until the day “when the Lord Jesus shall! 
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be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels” (2 
Thess. 1:3-7). We, however, must remember the differ- 
ence between those who know and obey God and those 
“that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’? (1:8). The old serpent, which 
deceives the whole world, is not definitely cast out into 
the abyss (Rev. 12:8), and he still has under his sway 
gluttons, the wanton, adulterers, ete. Struggles against 
him must continue, and the difficulties of these struggles 
can be understood fully only by those who have taken the 
monastic vow. He who has taken it is a warrior fighting 
against rulers, principalities, powers, the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, and spiritual wickedness in high 
places (Eph. 6:11-12). These warriors of the King of 
Heaven, who have accepted without reservation the 
beneficent yoke of Christ, and all the consequent burdens 
(Matt. 11:30), who have vowed to renounce every bond 
with the world, family ties, kinship, property and country, 
who have of their free will chosen a life of chastity, obe- 
dience, meekness and poverty, are the foremost among the 
warriors of Christ in His Church, fighting the invisible 
foe. They are either ascetic recluses, unknown to the 
world, or hierarchs of the Church, standing as lights of 
the Church “unto all them that are in the house’”’ (Matt. 
5:15). Orthodox Christians believe that it is such men 
as these who, like Abraham and Lot in ancient days, pro- 
tect us from the swift justice of the Lord. They are the 
supports on which our world rests. 

As St. John says: “The whole world lieth in wickedness” 
(1 John 5:19), and we who are in it do not resist as we 
should the devil and the sin and temptation arising 
through him. It is not enough that those who are in the 
world should be ‘“‘zealous of good works’’; but it is impos- 
sible for them always to avoid temptation and sometimes 
even a fall. This is why the Church is so persistent in its 
prayers for those who are living in the world at the mercy 
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of every hurricane and storm; hence the repeated litanie: 
for “those on the sea, or travelling by land, for the sick. 
the suffering and those in captivity.” The Church 1 
thinking specially of its children in the world when at the 
conclusion of the liturgy the priest says: “Blessing those 
who bless Thee, O Lord, and sanctifying those who hope 
in Thee, save Thy people and bless Thy inheritance, and 
preserve the fulness of Thy Church.” 

This is as much as can be told of the spirit of our Church 
in such an article as this. But it must be remembered 
that words and chants alone do not build up the complete 
edifice of divine service in the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
The semi-darkness or the full light, the symbolism of 
vestments, the several parts allotted to the bishop, the 
priest, the deacon, the reader and the worshippers, the 
opening and the closing of the central entrance in the 
altar screen and many other details—all serve one end: 
the making known the promise of redemption and the 
triumphant salvation of man. 

The whole edifice of our elaborate divine service cul- 
minates in the Eucharist, the Holy Communion of man 
and His Saviour in the Lord’s Supper. This culminating 
point, the true goal, with the preceding sacrament of 
Confession and Penance, we must leave for some future 
article. And, be it remembered, all our high ritualism, 
all the singing, reading, preaching, ultimately lead to the 
one supreme purpose, best expressed in St. Peter’s words, 
that not “any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance” (2 Peter 3:9). 


The Subjective Element 
In Churchmanship 


Bye Gave GAapoux, WA: -DiD. 


It is by no means uncommon in modern controversy 
to hear some view or other on religious or moral questions 
objected to on the ground that it is “too individualistic 
and too subjective.” Whatever may be the real weight 
of such an objection, the vague form in which it is gener- 
ally couched makes it exceedingly difficult to appraise its 
exact value. It represents in most cases not so much a 
valid demurrer, as the half-conscious unrest of the human 
mind in the presence of a factor which has long made it- 
self felt and often attracted attention, but which has been 
seriously grappled with only in comparatively recent 
times, and has never yet been accorded its full rights or 
viven its proper place. 

The comparative recency of the philosophic recognition 
of the subjective side of things was an inevitable result 
of the late arrival of “the individual’ in philosophy. 
The ancient mind, it is often said, was defective in its 
failure adequately to recognize the principle of individu- 
ality; and this, no doubt, is true.t And until the im- 
portance of the individual has been recognized, it is not 
to be expected that justice will be done to the subjective 
alement in human experience. The relativity of all 
sognition to the state and circumstances of the cognizing 
mind was indeed mooted by so ancient a thinker as the 
Sophist Protagoras in his famous doctrine that “Man is 
the measure of all things’’;? but the disrespectful treat- 

1 Foundations, p. 177. 


2Plato, Theaetet, 152ff, Kratylus, 386; Grote, Greece, viii. 171f., 
Plato, ii. 323ff, 507ff. 
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ment which his theory received at the hands of Platc 
and Aristotle harmonizes only too well with the reluctance 
of the mind of man in every age to reconcile itself to its 
own unpassable limits. Without presuming to plumk 
the depths of modern philosophy on this problem or tc 
weigh the respective contribution of Berkeley, Hume. 
Kant, and their successors, it is sufficient here to remind 
ourselves of the indubitable fact that every human 
experience—in the widest sense of that term—is in part 
at least made what it is by conditions peculiar to the 
individual mind whose experience is in question. “Every 
being is his own centre to the universe, and in himself 
must one foot of the compasses be fixed to attain to any 
measurement: nay, every being is his own mirror to the 
universe.’? The presence and determinative function of 
subjective conditions in every experience can be denied 
only by a simplicity which is prepared to dispense with 
all philosophic treatment of the facts of the case. It Is, 
however, remarkable that the attempt to make due 
allowance for those conditions should have been left to 
thinkers of so late an age; but it is still more remarkable 
that so little has yet been done to bring the new light 
thus obtained to bear on some of the most urgent moral 
and religious problems of our day. 

At the bottom of the suspicion with which subjectivism 
even in a mild form is very widely regarded, there lies 
the impression that it involves somehow a disbelief in 
the reality of objective truth. The religious teacher of 
the young considers the peculiar danger of the historical 
method in education to lie in the fact that it is apt to 
engender a sense of the relativity of all statements of 
spiritual truth and so “may produce a mist upon the 
mirror of the mind and blur its perception’? of that 


’ Mrs. Browning, Book of the Poets (Works, p. 635). 
* Dr. M. Sadler at Liverpool on Jan. 4, 1912 (Christ and Human 
Need, p. 125). 
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ruth. The theologian looks askance at the doctrine of 
he relativity of human knowledge as the main prop of 
gnosticism.® The average man treats it as a clever but 
ubsurd attempt to establish the individual’s right to think 
ind do exactly as he chooses, irrespective of any external 
Warrant or standard, somewhat like Trotty Veck in 
Dickens’ Chimes, who tells his daughter of the kind things 
the bells say to him and answers her surprise by asking, 
‘Tf I hear ’em, what does it matter whether they speak 
t or not?” It perhaps scarcely needs to be said that a 
lue recognition of the relativity of all knowledge of 
ruth—and, we may add, all determinations of right and 
vrong—to the subjective conditions of the individual 
concerned, does not necessarily involve agnosticism or 
he denial of the reality of the objective: nor does it give 
1 man an arbitrary right to believe simply what he chooses 
or feels inclined to believe, without consultation with any 
yther authority.6 It simply means that the wltvmate 
est of intellectual truth and moral right—so far as these 
lave meaning for a man—is some standard within his 
ywn breast, and not anything external to himself. It 
loes not shut out the operations of God’s Spirit within 
1im or the acceptance of guidance from others. A useful 
malogy is our vision and knowledge of the material 
vorld. A man may believe in the reality of that world, 
ee it, and learn about it from travellers and scientists— 
yut nothing is more certain than that what he sees of it 
s determined by conditions of bodily position and move- 
nent which are peculiar to himself, and that his knowledge 
yf it depends upon the extent of his learning, in which 
wain he occupies a position—or rather, successive posi- 
ions—of his own. And it is noteworthy that while our 
rision and knowledge of the material world differs from 
hat of each of our neighbours, none of us is disposed to 


5G. P. Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 5. 
6 Grote, Plato, pp. 509f. 
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regard his own vision and knowledge as exhaustive, or a. 
excluding the testimony of others, though that testi 
mony never exactly coincides with his own and is ofter 
enough difficult to reconcile with it. 

It is in the sphere of religion and morality that it ha: 
been hardest to get adequate justice done to the sub: 
jective factor. Clement of Alexandria says that “thougl 
truth is one... yet, like the Bacchae who tear ir 
pieces the limbs of Pentheus, the schools of barbariar 
and Greek philosophy each boast of what has faller 
severally to their lot, as if it were the whole truth.” 
The same criticism might not unreasonably be levelled 
against the sects of Christendom. How much bitterness 
and offence might have been avoided by a little quiet and 
sane reflection on the real nature of religious experience 
and the real seat of authority in religion. Man would 
then have seen that not only God and His Truth, but he 
himself also has contributed something to the composi- 
tion of his creed; that his experience of God is as partial 
and fragmentary as his vision of the external world; 
that, though he may reverently look up to Church or 
Priest or Council or Bible as the infallible authority be- 
fore which he must bow, yet his very submission to that 
authority is primarily the act of his own will, guided (as 
he doubtless believes) by the Spirit of God, but in any 
case shewing itself more ultimate and fundamental as 
an authority than that to which it points him; that if 
his ultimate authority is thus shown to be a subjective 
one—more exactly to be the testemonium Spiritus sancti 
within his own conscience’—it must be used to check, 


7 Strom I, xiii. 57. 

8 “Our new Christian experience only slowly realizes that it is but 
one part of the universal Christian life’ (Phillips Brooks, Lectures on 
Preaching, p. 49). 

* The great phrase testimonium Spiritus is used by Calvin (e.g., 
Inst I vii. 4, ef. Fisher, op cit., p. 299) in connection with the authori- 
ty of Scripture, though elsewhere (Inst. I. v. 2), he complains that, 
“every mind being a kind of labyrinth, it is not wonderful . . . that 
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as well as to exalt and honour, external claimants to au- 
thority over him; and that inasmuch as his human 
imperfection always blurs to some degree the Spirit’s 
inward testimony, differences between his convictions 
and those of his neighbour are only to be expected, and 
are as likely to be due to his own limitations as to indicate 
the obliquity of his neighbour’s vision. 

If in regard to this particular aspect of Christianity we 
may make the modest claim that the Jesuit made to 
Pascal: “Nous voyons mieux que les anciens les nécessités 
présentés de | Eglise;’ if we are warranted in believing 
that modern thought has taught us something that our 
forefathers did not know, it will be worth our while seeing 
what bearing that something has upon our ever-present 
problem of Christian division and reunion. 

There are of course many who regard the fortunes and 
reputation of the Visible Church either with despair or 
with indifference, and look to find whatever value Chris- 
tianity may have altogether apart from any large official 
union and co-operation of Christian people. Such was 
the position of John Locke: such—roughly speaking— 
is the position of the Society of Friends: such especially 
almost every man has had his own God.” John Locke was inclined 
to see the ultimate foundation of Christianity in “the response which 
it finds in the conscience and spiritual constitution of man” (A. C. 
Fraser, Locke, p. 257). It was the last and greatest work of James 
Martineau to plead for the recognition of the internal and subjective 
conscience of man as the real seat of authority and organ of revela- 
tion, subject of course to the reality of Divine guidance (Seat of 


Authority in Religion, Bks. i-iii: cf. also Essays and Reviews, i, pp. 
183-188). We may compare Byron’s lines (The Island I, vi): 


‘‘Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God.” 


10 Lettres écrites & un Provencial, vi (p. 77). 

11 “Visible ecclesiastical organism, whether in the form of the 
ancient historic Church . . . or any other, he regarded as an acci- 
dent, and not of the essence of Christianity—of which those who 
would might avail themselves, but visible union with which was not 
necessary to the communion of those who are united in a common 
sympathy with Jesus” (A. C, Fraser, Locke, p. 261). 
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is the position of the religiously inclined working-man of 
to-day. And yet surely the instinct is a sane one which 
moves the Christian to make some sort of public pro- 
fession of his Christianity, to clinch that which is inwardly 
and spiritually true by giving it some appropriate expres- 
sion of an external and official kind, and to refuse to rest 
satisfied with a position, which disunites him, even if 
only externally, from those who share with him the 
sacred Name.” Hence the Visible Church with all its 
scattered sects, and the seething discontent in all quarters 
with present conditions. We have got so far as to witness 
among the leading denominations a fairly general sense 
of hearty shame at the division and dissension that 
paralyze the Church in these days of dire need and make 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme;" we seem to be 
generally agreed that what we want is unity and not 
uniformity; we can see practical steps being taken to 
federate a number of Free Churches; we can even discern 
signs of rapprochement between them and the Anglican 
Church. But the root of the problem of Christian unity 
lies deeper than any of the questions commonly brought 
forward in discussions of the subject. Christian unity 
has been destroyed because A will not recognize B as a 
fellow-Christian, for the reason that B does not hold 
some belief or possess some qualification which A regards 
as essential to Christianity. The position of course has 
issued in innumerable discussions as to what exactly 
constitute the essentials of Christianity, and these again 
—especially of late—have led on to investigations of the 
principle of authority. But it is not always realized that, 

* Read the account of the youthful Gladstone’s feelings on first 
entering St. Peter’s at Rome (Morley, Gladstone, i, 64f.). 

13'‘We may make our own the confession of Horace Bushnell to a 
fellow-minister with whom he was in public disagreement: ‘The un- 
happy relations subsisting between us and our churches is the standing 
hindrance to God’s truth in our community. The attitude we are 


in, even if we are satisfied with it ourselves, or with ourselves in it, 
is really not Christian to others” (Life, p. 327). 
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is long as Christianity makes its appeal to free indi- 
riduals, the ultimate authority can only be the in- 
vard testimony of the Spirit, and further that, in view 
wf the determinative part played in all our experience 
»y subjective factors peculiar to ourselves, even the funda- 
nentals of Christianity, not to mention all its various 
mplications, cannot possibly in the nature of the case 
de the same for all of us. “Do you know that every 
man has a religious belief peculiar to himself? Smith is 
always a Smithite. He takes in exactly Smith’s-worth 
of knowledge, Smith’s-worth of truth, of beauty, of 
jivinity. And Brown has from time immemorial been 
trying to burn him, to excommunicate him, to anony- 
mous-article him, because he did not take in Brown’s- 
worth of knowledge, truth, beauty, divinity. He can- 
not do it, any more than a pint-pot can hold a quart, or a 
quart-pot be filled by a pint. Iron is essentially the same 
everywhere and always; but the sulphate of iron is never 
the same as the carbonate of iron. Truth is invariable: 
but the Smthate of truth must always differ from the 
Brownate of truth.’ 

But—it will rightly be objected—without some agreed 
test as to what constitutes a Christian, clearly no Church 
at all, either united or divided, can exist. But what is 
the test to be? In other words, by what sign ought I to 
recognize my fellow-disciple? Attempts to answer this 
question have been made along two lines. 

Firstly, there are those who regard some sort of a credal 
test as essential. The Catholic Church requires accept- 
ance of the great historic creeds of Christendom. But 
many even of those who fully recognize that these creeds 
are a yoke which we are not able to bear (whatever our 


140. W. Holmes, Professor, pp. 184f. (1887). Cf. Charlotte Wil- 
son’s lines: ; 
“Brother, the creed would stifle me 
That shelters you.” 
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fathers could do), have again and again tried to rally 
round some simpler portions of these creeds, and to insis 
in the first instance on a few doctrines only, which are 
regarded as absolutely fundamental, the others bein; 
left to subsequent teaching. Belief in the necessity o: 
Baptism, belief in the Trinity, in the authority of Scrip- 
ture, in the Virgin Birth, miracles, sinlessness, resurrec- 
tion, Divinity, or Second Advent of Jesus, belief in the 
Atonement, the Incarnation, the Future Life, and so on 
—have again and again been put forward in various com- 
binations as the irreducible minimum required to qualify 
a man as a Christian; and Christian fellowship has been 
pronounced impossible with those who doubt or deny 
some one or other of the great essential doctrines. The 
trouble is that wherever the line is drawn, there have 
always been found some person or persons whose obvious 
saintliness drives a coach-and-four through the barriers 
that formerly appeared so inviolable; and hence arises 
either a fresh adjustment of the dividing line or else a 
fresh rending asunder of the body of Christ by the ex- 
clusion from His Church of those in whom His Spirit is 
clearly operative. The vital fact is ignored that, despite 
the oneness of God’s truth, despite the Christian’s un- 
doubted duty of working out in co-operation with others 
the theological implications of his experience, separating 
the more from the less essential, and teaching the whole 
truth as he believes it, no man is in a position to frame a 
set of beliefs which shall be as essential to his fellow 
Christians as it is to himself. The reason for his inability 
is simply the fact that theology—essentials and all— 
necessarily depends in part, not only (as Harnack tells 
us”) on the spirit of the time, but upon the subjective 
conditions of the individual to whom it is presented— 
conditions that are always in a measure elusive and un- 


 Mistory of Dogma, i, 9 (E.T.). 
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ontrollable, and to the last degree multifarious. And 
what is true of the individual creed-maker is also true of 
sreed-makers in a body. In neither case does one need 
0 deny the element of Divine guidance in order to make 
oom for the element of subjective determination. Even 
hat unanimity of which the Catholic makes so much— 
juod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus—supposing it 
0 be historically true, does not warrant the absolute 
sertainty that is inferred from it. Like the crews of 
Columbus’ fleet, who to a man declared their solemn 
delief that they were coasting the continent of India, 
when in reality they were off Cuba,” any group of men 
—however numerous, honest, intelligent, sincere, unani- 
mous, and Divinely guided they may be—are liable to 
shape their explanation of facts in ways that other minds, 
equally entitled to judge, will be unable to accept. The 
shame of Christian doctrinal controversies and of the 
yersecution and disunion to which they have led is not 
(0 be mended by careful attempts to formulate the abso- 
utely irreducible minimum of belief required to make a 
man a Christian, and by seeking to impose that as a 
test of recognition upon our fellow-believers.” 

But secondly, what are we to say to those who frankly 
lrop all credal tests, and endeavour to find the dis- 
inguishing mark of the Christian in the quality of his 
ife and actions. Here indeed we seem at first sight to 


16 W. Irving, Christopher Columbus, p. 298. 

17 “Resist every false doctrine: and call no man heretic. The false 
loctrine does not necessarily make the man a heretic; but an evil 
veart can make any doctrine heretical. . .. I assert that (in my 
ense of the word Christian) Unitarianism is not Christianity. But 
lo I say that those who call themselves Unitarians are not Christians? 
xod forbid! I would not think, much less promulgate, a judgment 
14 once so presumptuous and so uncharitable” (Coleridge, Aids to 
Reflection, p. 186). On the Congregational principle of making 
‘faith in Christ” the only basis of Church membership—to the exclu- 
ion of all credal tests, see Dale, Manual of Congregational Principles, 
yp. 48, 166f., 184-6, 204. 
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be on firmer ground. Did not Jesus say that men weretobe: 
judged by their fruits, and that unless their righteousness: 
exceeded that of the Scribes and Pharisees they would’ 
not enter the Kingdom of Heaven? All Christians agree 
that their religion demands a lofty morality from them, 
and that it is their duty to endeavour to attain such a 
standard. But have we got here any test which will 
enable us to distinguish the Christian from the heathen? 
What measure of success in Christian moral attainments 
is necessary before one can be regarded as a Christian? 
Clearly not complete success, for in that case there would 
be no Christians on earth at all. And even if we could 
agree that it is not the attainment of any special measure 
of Christian character, but rather the sincere and earnest 
endeavour to rise in the moral life that is the fundamental 
thing, yet here again, no one’s sincerity or earnestness is 
perfect; and neither lamentable failure in practice,” 
nor any other test, short of his own confession, can war- 
rant us in denying good intentions and sincere effort on 
our neighbour’s part. The poets and thinkers are never 
weary of warning us that our censure of one another is 
ultra vires. Here, for instance, is Burns: 


“Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’”!9 

Or Gladstone: 


“Nothing grows upon me so much with lengthening life as the sense 
of the difficulties, or rather the impossibilities, with which we are 


*8 “The Christian is one who has simply begun to love what is good 
for its own sake. . . . We do not judge that any one is. . . no 
Christian, because he has faults, or failings, or even because he is 
overtaken by sins” (Horace Bushnell, Christian Nurture, pp. 8, 199). 

19 Address to the Unco Guid. 
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beset whenever we attempt to take to ourselves the functions of the 
Eternal Judge (except in reference to ourselves where judgment is 
committed to us), and to form any accurate idea of relative merit 
and demerit, good and evil, in actions. The shades of the rainbow 
are not so nice, and the sands of the seashore are not such a multitude, 
as are all the subtle, shifting, blending forms of thought and of cir- 
cumstances that go to determine the character of us and of our 
acts. But there is One that seeth plainly and judgeth righteously.’ 


We are thus without the means of determining whether 
or no our neighbour be a Christian, from the life which 
he leads; and this inability is without prejudice to a full 
realization of the moral demands which Christianity 
makes upon all. 

Our search therefore for a reliable test of the other 
man’s Christianity has thus far issued in a merely nega- 
tive result: we cannot demand for this purpose either a 
minimum of Christian belief or a minimum of Christian 
practice,”! for in neither case are we able to measure and 
appreciate those personal and subjective factors which 
enter into our neighbour’s intellectual and moral make- 
up and limit him—as our conditions limit us—in his 
grasp of truth and his efforts after righteousness. 

We are in fact compelled to fall back upon the simple 
test of whether or no he calls himself in apparent sincerity 
a Christian, and whether or no he wishes to be regarded 
as such. To many this will doubtless seem a hopelessly 
lame and futile conclusion. For one thing, it ropes in a 
lot of people who are really unworthy of membership in 
Christ’s Church. But what better thing can we do, 
seeing that even the best Christians—they would be the 
first to admit it—are in some degree unworthy, and that 
we are not in possession of any standard whereby to 
measure that degree of unworthiness which disqualifies 


Morley, Gladstone, i, 146, cf. iii, 414; also Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, p. 642 (“I distrust, even in very humble cases, our capacity for 
judging our neighbour fairly’’). 

21 See the interesting discussion of this point in Seeley’s Ecce Homo, 
ch. vii. 
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a man for Christian fellowship? And what, we may 
ask, has been the result of trying to discover and apply 
more elaborate credal and other tests? Nothing is clearer 
than that these tests have totally failed to include all 
the fit and to exclude all the unfit. If the inclusion of 
people who really ought not to be included is a fatal flaw 
in the test proposed, what are we to say of the other 
tests that have been tried? And does not the parable of 
the Tares show that Jesus himself realized that there 
could be no correct and complete separation under 
existing conditions between the children of the Kingdom 
and the children of the Evil one? 

But further. The Catholic—whether Anglican or 
Roman—will doubtless say that the view here advocated 
is “‘too individualistic and too subjective,” that it does 
not pay sufficient respect to the collective voice of the 
Church. But I should like to ask the objector, how it is 
possible for any man—how it has been possible for him- 
self—to recognize in our Lord or in the Scriptures or in 
the Creeds or in the Church of Rome an embodiment of 
the Divine, unless he were first moved to such recognition 
by an inward impulse which he interpreted as God’s 
enlightening Spirit? And whether is greater, the ex- 
ternal embodiment of the Divine, or the inward enlighten- 
ment by which it is recognized to be so? 

Must not the prolegomena to every future discussion 
of authority and reunion be a clear realization of the 
constant and inevitable activity of the “personal equa- 
tion” in all human experience, religious and otherwise— 
an equation, which we can hardly measure in ourselves 
and still less in our neighbour, and which baffles all 
calculation by its infinite variety? Must not larger 
room be made for the fact that, back of all authority 
external to ourselves (and this is true of the Catholic 
quite as much as it is of the Quaker), is the inward test?- 
monium Spiritus Sancti, a testimony which cannot 
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indeed contradict itself, but which as received and inter- 
preted by us must necessarily bear the marks of our own 
varying limitations; that the real unity of the Church is 
not imperilled by leaving human thought free or preserved 
by trying to chain it down;® that the objective and uni- 
fying factor in the Church is to be sought in its centre 
rather than in its circumference, in its Head rather than in 
any of its various limbs, in the one God we seek rather 
than in any of the various angles from which we approach 
Him; that “‘the Lord in His love for men has opened, 
not one or two only, but many doors of entrance into 
eternal life in order that all may enjoy it without restraint, 
as far as lies in the power of each;’‘ and that He alone is 
qualified to exclude a candidate from the fellowship of 
His Church? “Tolerance,” says Lord Morley, “‘is far 
more than the abandonment of civil usurpations over 
conscience. . . . Tolerance means reverence for all the 
possibilities of Truth; it means acknowledgment that 
she dwells in diverse mansions, and wears vestures of 
many colours, and speaks in strange tongues; it means 
frank respect for the freedom of indwelling conscience 
against mechanic forms, official conventions, social force; 
it means the charity that is greater than even faith and 
hope.’ “TI presume not,” says Dean Milman, “neither 
is it the office of the historian, to limit the blessings of 
our religion either in this world or the world to come; 
there is One who will know His own. As an historian I 
can disfranchise none who claim, even on the slightest 
grounds, the privileges and hopes of Christianity: repudi- 
ate none who do not place themselves without the pale of 
believers and worshippers of Christ, or of God through 


23 And now I venture to assert, that the exercise of private judg- 
ment, faithfully gone about, does by no means necessarily end in 
selfish independence, isolation; but rather ends necessarily in the 
opposite of that ” (Carlyle, 1. c.). he 

24 Cyril of Jerus., Catech., XVIII, 31 (Migne PG xxxiii, 1052 f.). 

25 Gladstone, ii, 105. 
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Christ.” And what Milman would not do as an his- 
torian no one has a right to do as a Christian, and no one 
will do, who has got any material contribution to make 
to the problem of Christian Reunion. 


*® Hist. of Latin Christianity, i, 11 n. 
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Alcuin The Teacher. 
By Brnsamin W. Wetts, Pu.D. 


Charles the Great stands at a turning point in the his- 
tory of Europe in its political and social life and no less 
in its theological and educational development. By his 
side, as truly guide, philosopher and friend, stands Alcuin, 
an English scholar, bringing from Northumbria, where 
political dissension and social disorder were inviting 
devastation from the Danes, fires of learning not yet 
quenched, to burn with more enduring brightness under 
the protection of the great founder of the new Empire 
of the West. From 782 till Alcuin’s death in 804 there 
is hardly a diplomatic act of the great king, hardly a 
controversy in the Church, hardly a project of social re- 
organization and no plan of educational reform in what 
was to become the Holy Roman Empire on which the 
English scholar, the former head-master of the Cathedral 
School at York, did not leave the impress of his per- 
sonality. There had been greater saints and at least 
one greater scholar in the Anglo-Saxon Church. There 
had been none native to it who combined in such eminent 
degree tactful amenity, a genuine love of learning, con- 
troversial skill, organizing initiative and executive ability 
as did he. It is worth while to recall, when so much is 
beckoning the English speaking Christians of every name 
to closer co-operation with those of the Continent, what 
Alcuin achieved, what he attempted, how he did it and 
what manner of man he was. 

Happily we are left less in the dark about him than 
with almost any man of his period. Like Boniface, his 
great English predecessor on the Continent, he left a 
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precious body of correspondence of which time has 
spared to us 293 letters, of which 236 fill no less than 
373 of the closely printed columns of Migne’s Patrologza.* 
He has told something of himself also in his life of Willi- 
bald, and his own unnamed biographer, writing within 
a quarter century of his death, evidently drew his infor- 
mation from those who had known Alcuin intimately 
and to the last. The Annals of Pettau give intimate 
glimpses of his last illness, death and funeral. We have 
the materials for a founded judgment of him as a political 
and ecclesiastical statesman in letters to popes, kings, 
queens, dukes, bishops and patriarchs, as an educator 
in his correspondence with Charles and with his close 
ecclesiastical friends, especially Arno, Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and in his educational writings, as well as in 
those that in times near his own were with some show of 
probability attributed to him and in the works of his 
greatest pupil, Rhabanus Maurus. His other undoubted 
works, chiefly dogmatic and exegetical, with a little 
ecclesiastical biography and poetry, amounting together 
to some five times the bulk of the correspondence, witness 
to the tireless energy of a busy mind. Bede’s writings 
were, indeed, a more lasting contribution to learning than 
Alcuin’s but, as Dean West has well observed, it is as 
the result of Alcuin’s organizing sagacity that a body 
of men devoted to teaching as well as learning was at 
last systematically trained. Thus, as he says, some 
degree of continuity was given to education in Frank- 
land, though with interruptions through political dis- 
order, down to the founding of the universities. Through 
the fostering of studies in monasteries and cathedrals 
some at least of the greater schools in what are now 
France and Germany were kept, if not very active, at 
least alive, so that these or offshoots from them, “after- 


_ ‘Forty-four other letters are embraced in Diimmler’s critical edi- 
tion in the Monumenta Alcuina, Berlin, 1873, pp. 132-897. 
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wards became natural receptacles for the new university 
life of the next age. . . . There was but one tradition 
available for their use and that flowed from the schools 
of the age quickened by Aleuin.’” 

Alcuin was born in Northumbria probably in the year 
of Bede’s death, 735. His family seems to have been 
of some mark, and distant kin to that of St. Willibrord, 
whom the young Boniface had met and helped in Frisia. 
Alcuin’s parents aspired to more learning for him than 
could then be got outside a monastery, and to some one 
of these he was sent while still a very little boy, parvulus, 
though not, one hopes, quite the infantulus that he him- 
self says Willibrord was when that daring missionary was 
first committed to monastic care. His teachers seem to 
have understood the power of pedagogic suggestion and 
to have practised it by heroic methods, or so at least 
one would be tempted to explain the remarkable tale of 
a vision that he is reported to have had at the age of 
eleven, when certain “evil spirits,” after severely flog- 
ging a drowsing rustic companion of his cell, extorted 
from his terror a penitent resolve “no longer to love 
Virgil more than the chanting of psalms” as he ‘“‘fled 
into the basilica to the protection of the saints.’’4 

The monastic school was probably that at York. 
Certainly Alcuin’s father could not have chosen a better, 
for here the head-master was Egbert, afterwards bishop 
and archbishop, the worthy correspondent as he had 
been the pupil of Bede. At any rate Alcuin studied later 
under Egbert and the Life preserves a very lively account 
of the way that master trained the wits of his boys to 
nimbleness and their minds to reflection as ““he opened 
to his disciples such of the secrets of the Scriptures as 


2Aleuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools, by Andrew Fleming 
West, New York, 1912, pp. 3, 179. 

3Monumenta Alcuina, pp. 6, 42. 

410., pa1. 
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suited each.”? He loved Alcuin most of them all, we are 
told, for none other “followed his example so closely in 
act and deed.” Egbert, become bishop, was succeeded 
in the charge of the school by Albert, afterward himself 
archbishop, and with him Alcuin studied, taught and 
travelled, visiting at least once France and Rome before 
he was admitted to the diaconate in 768. Already as 
far as teaching was concerned he was master of the 
school and he became in all respects its head in 778. 
This made him master also of one of the great libraries 
of the time, gathered eagerly by three generations of 
pilgrims and ecclesiastical travellers to the shrines of 
the Continent and containing, according to his own poetic 
estimate, all Latin literature, all that the Greeks had 
passed on to the Romans, all that the Hebrews had got 
from above and the wealth of patristic Africa as well.5 

It is worth while to give here the names of the authors 
named in a sort of versified catalogue of the library which 
this lover of books inserted in his metrical Saints of the 
Church of York. First comes Jerome, then Hilary, Am- 
brose, Augustine, Athanasius, Orosius, Gregory the Great, 
Pope Leo, Basil, Fulgentius, Cassiodorus and John 
Chrysostom. The English Aldhelm and Bede now claim 
a place and then Victorinus, Boethius, Pompeius, Pliny, 
“the acute Aristotle and great Tully the orator.” Sedulius, 
too, was here, Juvencus, Alcimus, Clemens, Prosper 
Paulinus, Arator, Fortunatus and Lactantius. Only now, 
as the list draws to a close, do we find the names of Virgil, 
Statius, Lucan, and in disparate company with them 
Probus and Phocas, Donatus and Priscian, Servius, Euty- 
chius, Pompeius (a second) and, at the very last, the Scot 
Comminianus. The list is not quite complete. We miss 
Isidore, whose name was recalcitrant to the metre, though — 
we know that Alcuin read him diligently and used his 
ideas and even words freely in his own writing. But in 

>Monumenta Alcuina, p. 128. 
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any case it was certainly a remarkable collection for the 
time and Alcuin was doubly master of it. But not for 
long. While Albert was archbishop he had sent Alcuin 
for a second time to the court of Charles on some mis- 
sion, and it would seem that the diplomatic deacon had 
made a very favorable impression, for Charles had sent 
him on to Pope Hadrian on a mission of his own.t In 
any case when a new archbishop had occasion to send 
to Rome for a pallium and Alcuin was the natural mes- 
senger he met the king in 781 at Parma and was asked, 
even urged, by Charles, when‘he should have completed 
his mission for the archbishop, to rejoin him and make 
his permanent home in France. 

Many things might have joined to commend the idea 
of expatriation to him. Political and social conditions 
had been going from bad to worse in Northumbria and 
the Church could not but feel their repercussion. The 
disorders so strongly painted by Bede in his well-known 
letter to Egbert, written in 734 shortly before his own 
death, had not changed for the better. There was the 
discouraging prospect, soon to be exchanged for cer- 
tainty, that they would change rapidly for the worse. 
To maintain a school at York was almost a forlorn hope. 
That school, with the kindred foundations at Wearmouth, 
Yarrow and Ripon, had done a noble work, but even its 
head-master could hardly help seeing that the work was 
done, at least for his day and generation. On the other 
hand, the invitation of Charles opened vistas that must 
have been almost compellingly attractive to a forward- 
looking teacher. In the new kingdom were power and 
resources matched only in the new realms of the East. 
The mind of the Frank, naturally alert, had lain fallow 
for generations, as outer dangers and internal strife had 
distracted a now united people. These disorders had also 
brought a strange worldliness into the Church, in the 
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struggle against which even Boniface had sometimes 
seemed to lose heart. This, too, was changing under the 
inspiration of order and of Charles. ‘There was assurance 
for Alcuin of effective co-operation in work far greater in 
extent and in hopefulness than awaited him at York. 
Perhaps, too, he may have already foreseen, what the 
future was soon to prove, that he could serve his own. 
native land better as the close friend of Charles and a 
mediator for the strong and ambitious Mercian king, 
Offa, in the relations with Rome and France involved in 
that monarch’s far-reaching schemes for the union of 
England, than he could do should he remain at York. 

Alcuin, at Parma however, was not yet his own master, 
and he was instinctively a diplomat. There is an old 
record of the substance of their dialogue, stilted indeed, 
but no doubt in substance as Alcuin used to tell it and 
his favorite disciple Sigulf, known to Alcuin as “ Vetulus,”’ 
his “Little Old Man,” to tell it after him. The king 
proffers material wealth in exchange for “‘riches scarce 
anywhere found, the wealth of your piety.” Alcuin, 
though of no small property in his own land, is “‘de- 
lighted to fling it away and stand here a pauper,” if he 
can be of use. But the king must take it on himself to 
get the assent of the king and bishop at York. This the 
king agrees to do if Alcuin on his part will under- 
take to stay when he comes. So they parted for that 
time, and in 782, with indefinite leave of absence from 
York, Alcuin rejomed Charles at Aix-la-Chapelle where 
he held his royal court. 

Alcuin was now forty-seven, in the fulness of his in- 
tellectual maturity. He was known on the Continent 
as a tactful negotiator in ecclesiastical and political af- 
fairs, and as a teacher to get in vivifying touch with 
whom men had not shrunk from the tedious and some- 
times dangerous journey to York, and found profit in 
their stay. One of them, Luidger, apparently from Sax- 
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my, was presently to be chosen bishop of Miinster there. 
As a writer, save for friendly and shrewdly diplomatic 
etters, Alcuin was not yet known. Latin, as these let- 
ers show, was for him a second vernacular, as it were 
 foster-mother tongue. He wrote it with playful ease, 
wisting it into jests and in the haste of dictation making 
nuch the same sort of errors that a busy man of today 
sxpects a good secretary-stenographer silently to amend. 

Latin, the normal means of communication national 
us well as international among ecclesiastics, who were 
ulso the usual diplomatists, was it is quite evident the 
yrdinary language of serious conversation at the court 
xf Charles, to which the king had already brought from 
[taly, at one time and another, Peter of Pisa, to teach 
ulm grammar, and a little later Paulinus of Aquileia, a 
man of yet wider repute in the same field. At about 
the same time Charles had also got in touch with Paulus 
Diaconus, from whom he hoped to learn Greek, a matter 
of political moment to him in view of the Eastern ques- 
tion, then hardly less urgent, though on quite different 
zrounds, than today. Here, Alcuin could, it would seem, 
nave helped directly but little, though it was during what 
we might call his administration of the Department of 
Education and Worship that Greek—possibly “after the 
school of Stratford-atte-Bowe’’— came to be taught at 
Limoges, St. Riquier, Enon and Metz. So far as may 
be gathered from fair inference out of the correspondence, 
Aleuin’s Greek was for exhibition rather than use. He 
could apparently read it after a fashion if put to it. 
What he means when he talks of “Aristotle” is probably 
some Latin version. In any case he shows a knowledge 
of no more of that philosopher than we may find today 
in the Roman Boethius or in the pseudo-Augustinian 
Categories. His main dependencies for traditional lore 
are, aS one would expect, Isidore and Bede. 

It was not because Alcuin was more learned than 
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Paulinus or Paulus that he was uniquely valuable to 
the king. He had no greater literary gifts than the poet 
Theodulf, probably a Spanish Goth, whom Charles had 
also brought from Italy to grace his court, much as a 
thousand years later Frederick of Prussia laid France 
under contribution to recruit the literary coterie of the 
Potsdam Tabagie. Theodulf, too, showed no less interest 
than Alcuin in popular education, a matter that lay 
always close to the king’s heart, who knew that he could 
build no lasting power for the Carlovingian throne on 
other than an intellectually and morally disciplined peo- 
ple. What made Alcuin precious to the king was first 
of all his personality, the charm of his daily conversa- 
tion, and his rare ability as an organizing administrator, 
as a selecter of helpers who could not only educate 
teachers but furnish those already in the field with better 
tools in the way of text-books than they had yet had. 
This, however, is to anticipate a little. For the first 
five years after Alcuin joined Charles, the king, beset by 
revolts and conspiracies and treasons, north and south, 
had little leisure for far-reaching plans. Each spring 
found him setting out on a campaign, if indeed he had 
been so fortunate as to get even a winter’s rest at home. 
With him went Alcuin and the three little sons of the 
king, Charles, who was ten years old when the English 
teacher first took him in hand, Pippin who was two years 
younger, and, to the master’s eye most sedate and prom- 
ising of them all, Louis, then but six. Near him, too, 
the king liked to have the ladies of his court, his daughters, 
Gisla, Rotrude and Bertha, his latest wife Luitgard, and 
most genial of all, and certainly to Alcuin most congenial, 
Charles’s sister Gisla, the lively Abbess of Calais. The 
elders in this peripatetic family group Alcuin entertained 
while he instructed and informed. The children formed 
a nucleus for the court school which, till Alcuin trans- 
ferred his activities to Tours in 796, became at once a 
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ort of Normal College and an experimental station, where 
he head-master could try out his adaptations of the old 
jialogue method of a combined mental gymnastic and 
ducation of character. 

Before looking more nearly into this it is worth while 
o glance a moment at the estate or rather plight of 
earning in the realm of the Franks, which it is con- 
enient, though not quite accurate, to call France. 
earning had once had a brief summer here, under the’ 
aspiration of the Celtic followers of Columban and 
arlier masters in-Provence. But under the later Mero- 
ingians even the memory of this had well nigh (perished, 
nd the very sites of the once famous schools, cathedral 
nd monastic, had passed to secular use and possession. 
fhe court school survived in name as a training place 
or pages. It had not been efficient enough to teach 
ven Charles to write currently. It was not so much a 
evival as a re-creation of education that was called for. 
‘he beginning must be made, the new men and the new 
nethods tried out, in the household of the king. The 
ntellectual hope not alone of the French people and of 
he French Church but of the court itself lay in foreign 
cholars. The only foreign scholars were Churchmen. 
‘hat the Church was international, that the Churchman 
nd the culture he brought was everywhere, intellectually 
t least, at home, alone enabled Charles to approach the 
ealization of his plans for the stabilization of society 
nd to give it the impress for a thousand years of his 
ruly tremendous conception of a Holy Roman Empire. 

What the court school, co-educational from the start 
nd without question, was like where a king and queen 
vere among the pupils, sitting as it were in the same 
lass with their sons and daughters, can be seen in 
limpses at least from the correspondence and from a 
racious poem by Theodulf in which there is this happy 
icture of the young queen. “Among them,” he says, 
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“sits the beautiful lady Luitgard, brilliant in mind, piou: 
at heart. Commoner and noble join to confess her fan 
in her graces, yet fairer in her virtues. Her hand i 
bountiful, her character gentle, her voice most sweet 
A blessing to all, she is a harm to none. Eagerly follow- 
ing the best, she guards her stores of learning safe in the 
recesses of her mind.” Charles was apparently no less 
attentive than she. Gisla, his sister, came whenever and 
for as long as she could from her abbey. With Charles, 
Pippin and Louis sat Rotrude and the younger Gisla, a 
son-in-law Angilbert and three cousins, two youths and 
a girl. Of those outside the court circle, the more name- 
worthy were the royal chancellor Einhard, whose re- 
ported jealousy of Alcuin seems a busy-body’s bit of 
scandal-mongering, Riculf, later Archbishop of Mayence, 
Arno, most constant of Alcuin’s correspondents, when 
later he had become Archbishop of Salzburg, and Theo- 
dulf, for whom the see of Orleans was made archiepiscopal. 
In his teaching Alcuin was from the first assisted by 
three former pupils who had followed their master into 
self-imposed exile from York, Witzo, Fridugis and that 
Sigulf to whom we owe the more intimate touches in the 
Infe. 

The relations of Alcuin to his younger pupils seems to 
have been of an enduring and almost fatherly affection. 
Even the elder have each a sort of pet name, which, as 
Alcuin says in a letter to one of the young ladies, ‘“in- 
timacy of friendship often warrants,” as one may see 
from the Biblical examples, Simon and Peter and Ze- 
bedee’s “‘sons of thunder,” for instance. He calls him- 
self usually Flaccus; Charles is David, occasionally 
Solomon, Pippin is Julius, Sigulf, as we have seen, was 
Vetulus. Virgil’s Menalcus, Thyrsis and Damoetas have 
their part in the circle. Theodulf answers to the name 
of Pindar. Occasionally the new name disguises a pun, 
as when Arno is renamed Aquila, for in Frankish arn, in 
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Yd English earn, means “eagle.” Only such affectionate 
nterest as this naming suggests on the part of the mas- 
er, joined to a real zest for learning among the pupils, 
und tactfulness in both, could have held together for in- 
ellectual profit such a strangely assorted circle. 

The teaching could not be systematic, however clean- 
ut and schematic might be the old traditional trivium 
ind quadrivium of the liberal arts which had been al- 
vays seven since Augustine. Charles, as Dean West 
emarks truly and genially, ““wanted to know everything 
ind to know it at once.” Augustine and Jerome being 
eld up to his admiration: ‘‘ Why,’ demands the king, 
‘can I not have twelve such?” ‘“‘The Lord had but two,” 
eplies the teacher in deprecation, “‘would you have 
welve?”’ Instances might be multiplied from the let- 
ers to show how Charles was as impatient as he was 
ager, as varied as he was insatiable in his curiosities. 
Nith the boys Alcuin’s task was easier and his pedagogic 
‘enius found scope for more systematic development. 
Though his constitution was never strong, he was tire- 
ess. In one of his poems, or rather exercises in metre, 
ie tells how at dawn he is wont to rub the sleep out of 
lis eyes and run to his books “to pluck their flowers of 
yolished speech and scatter them playfully before his 
yoys.”? Apparently he found them responding to his 
eal with true boyish prankishness, for he invokes the 
‘ing’s authority to restrain their spirits and their teas- 
ng questionings, though he never doubts that he is as 
ble to cope with them himself if need be as was Virgil’s 
Id boxer Entellus with the presumption of young Dares.® 
“hat he looked out for the manners and morals as well 
s the minds of his princely charges, even as they grew 
Ider and, except for the gentle Louis, {afterward “the 
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Pious,” inclined to be headstrong, is clear from letters 
which, under the circumstances, show a moral courage 
as refreshing as at court it is apt to be rare. 

Turbulent and preoccupied as were the first five years 
of Alcuin’s stay in France for the much beset king, he 
yet found time and occasion to learn to appreciate what 
his guest might do for the spread of learning in the 
monasteries and parishes of his realm. Alcuin’s hand is 
clearly to be seen in the style and in the development of 
the thought of the famous proclamation of 787, “the first 
general charter of education for the Middle Ages.” 
It is addressed to the heads of monasteries generally 
and urges them not alone to the persevering study of 
letters but to the choice of men for this work who should 
be not only “able and willing to learn but also desirous 
to teach others.” The abbots are charged to give the 
proclamation wide circulation and to realize that with- 
out an educated ministry able to express themselves cor- 
rectly there will be no assurance against error and mis- 
understanding, even in secular affairs. One might imag- 
ine one was listening to the Puritan founders of Harvard. 

We do not know precisely how far or how successfully 
this plan was carried out, but a great effort was certainly 
made, and there is evidence of fruitful activity in many 
places, which continued so long as the empire could main- 
tain the peace it had brought. Charles, that very year, 
brought “masters in grammar and reckoning from Italy,” 
and letters in 788 and 789 show that the king kept an 
eye on what the abbots were doing and leaving undone, 
even in such a venerable house as the Fulda of St. Boni- 
face. Fifteen years after his first proclamation he was 
able to see his way very much further and to demand 
that “‘every one should send his son to study letters,” 

*West, loc. cit. p. 49. 
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_and that the child should stay at school till he was “well 
instructed.” This, however, in any literal fulfilment re- 
mained a pious wish. Yet Charles not only made learn- 
ing a direct road to ecclesiastical promotion, but he re- 
quired reports from the bishops of their schools. One 
of these, by the Archbishop of Lyons, shows that there 
were village schools supplementary to that of his cathe- 
dral. In the diocese of Orleans, Theodulf seems to have 
had a free parochial school in every parish for all who 
cared to come or send their children. The one further 
step, a long one, of compulsory attendance was indeed 
far away. 

The village schools, as Alcuin conceived them, gave 
only elementary instruction. The monastic schools gave 
this and something more to the externes, destined for the 
secular life as priests or laymen, and most to the in- 
ternes, the oblati, destined for the monastic life. For the 
use of this greatly multiplied and often inexperienced 
body of teachers Alcuin produced a group of school 
books of more interest as evidences of his pedagogical 
ideas and methods than the titles of the more important 
though not the longest or more ambitious of them, On 
Grammar, On Orthography, On Rhetoric and the Virtues, 
On Dialectics, or even A Disputation with Pippin, might 
suggest. The first, On Grammar, will best repay atten- 
tion. It is in two dialogues. In the second a young 
Saxon and a young Frank, both beginners, by question- 
ing one another with the teacher’s help, elucidate and 
inculeate some rudiments of etymology, the pitiful exi- 
guity of which and the evidently laborious acquisition 
of that little, show how hard had become even the be- 
ginnings of a revival of learning in France. The earlier 
dialogue is more quickening. Here Alcuin and his pupils 
“expatiate free” on the ends, methods, advantages and 
duty of study, and the children of the barons, to whom 
might had been the only law and power the sole good, 
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were taught to seek wisdom as the “chief adornment”’ of 
a worthy life, by the “seven ascents,” the old familiar 
grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and what he calls astrology, a feeble attempt at 
astronomy. On these, says Alcuin, philosophers have 
bestowed their study, and it is through these philosophers 
that defenders of the faith “have been able to overcome 
heretics in disputation.” Surely a bold act of faith in 
study as the guardian of truth, and a beautiful testimony 
to the refining power of the sincere, unselfish pursuit of 
knowledge, however inadequate, vague, even misleading 
what in any age passes for knowledge may be. 

The Orthography is curious in several ways. It shows 
how slovenly pronunciation was bringing perplexity to the 
untrained who wrote from dictation, just as it does now 
to ill-trained stenographers. It shows lively interests in 
what would now be called typographical accuracy, 
natural in one who had served as apprentice, adept and 
master in a scriptorium, and had had control of one of 
the best libraries north of Italy. Incidentally it offers, 
by the way, some amusing definitions. To impress, for 
instance, the proper spelling of coelebs, bachelor, the scribe 
should associate it with the idea that such an one is “‘on 
his way to heaven, ad coelum.”’ Both Grammar and 
Orthography were long in use and esteem. The Rhetoric 
and Dialectiecs are interesting chiefly for their astonish- 
ing lack of interest. For these things the time had 
passed or was not yet ripe. Most curious of all the 
educational tractates is the Disputation. The pedagogi- 
cal object here is to stimulate imagination. The pupil- 
prince asks what some matters of daily experience, writ- 
ing, language, frost, snow, or, more abstractly, spring, 
life, death, human liberty are like, and receives allegoriz- 
ing answers, as that writing is “the guardian of history,” 
that snow is “dry water,” spring the ‘“‘painter of the 
earth,” life “the expectation of death” and lbertas 
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hominis, innocentia. Toward the close the two change 
roles, and Alcuin asks Pippin puzzling questions, some 
of them hoary riddles borrowed for the greater part from 
the Responsa aenigmatica of the Athenian Secundus, in 
which Vincent of Beauvais also gathered spoil to his 
purpose. Puzzles, too, but of an arithmetical sort, are 
the Propositions for Whetting the Wit of Youth (ad acuendos 
juvenes), attributed to Alcuin and certainly from his en- 
vironment, which show how pathetically western Europe 
was groping for computing methods that Ionian Greeks 
had used a thousand years before. One is quite taken 
aback to see in what round-about ways even simple 
arithmetical problems are approached. None of the 
common-place labour-saving devices of mental arith- 
metic, as the boys in Horace’s satire must have prac- 
tised it, had survived in memory, and at best the Roman 
numerals imposed an almost impassable barrier to the 
development of this science as an educational discipline. 

In turning from this side of Alcuin’s work it is well 
to recall the judicious and kindly words of Dean West. 
“It was,” he says, “‘a necessary first stage in the evolu- 
tion of modern European culture that some one should 
at some time teach the rudiments to the barbarous 
western Europe, and that Alcuin did this and recognized 
the limitations under which learning would be received 
is not so much a proof of mediocrity as of his sagacity. 
He was not a writer of genius, nor of originality, nor of 
vast learning, but he was a man of great practical sense.”’ 

While this work was getting under way Alcuin had 
been in constant touch with England and had helped 
to smooth over a controversy between King Offa and 
King Charles, curiously modern in sound, over custom 
and port dues and the attempt to market English woollen 
goods made below trade standards in France. They 
were skimped in the length. By 790 Alcuin, feeling that 
others could carry on the work among the Franks and 
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missing sorely, it would seem, the treasures of his library 
at York, asked leave to return to Northumbria. Charles 
sent him, as for a political mission. This he accom- 
plished, and finding things going rapidly from bad to 
worse in his native land was glad in 792 to answer the 
Macedonian summons of Charles to come over and help 
him in the perplexities of the Adoptionist controversy 
and the yet more serious implications of the relations 
between the Pope, the Emperor at Constantinople and 
the future Holy Roman Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle 
which were involved in the controversy on the cultus of 
images. 

Into the theological aspects of the Adoptionist con- 
troversy there is no occasion to enter here. Yet two 
things in regard to it are pleasant to note. The king 
did not seek and no one seems to have sought from him 
to suppress by force or inquisition the heretical teaching 
of Felix of Urgel. Felix had been a friend of Alcuin 
and became so once more after he had been persuaded 
to recognize and renounce his error. On their part the 
controversy was carried on with ability and dignity. As 
much can unhappily not be said for the part in it of the 
chief supporter of Felix, Elipandus of Toledo. Alcuin’s 
quite elaborate contribution to the discussion is an acute 
and independent piece of theological reasoning. In- 
directly it has been itself the source of controversy, 
illustrating a contention of Alcuin himself that there is 
great need of care in punctuation, for on a comma or a 
period depends to a large degree present opinion of the 
place that, in Alcuin’s mind, belonged to the Pope as 
arbiter of doctrine in the Church. 

Alcuin’s part in the inconoclastic controversy depends 
on the part assigned to him in the four Libri Carolint. 
In this matter much else was involved than the decrees 
of the Nicaean Council of 787. What they omitted was 
so offensive to Hadrian, so perilous to the dignity and 
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even independence of the Western Church, that it was 
hard for him to express approval even of what was wel- 
come to him in the more conservative attitude on the 
veneration of images that made part of the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Empress Irene. But into this matter, unless 
one can enter deeply, it is better not to enter at all, and 
our present business is with Alcuin, whom the Council 
of Frankfort in 794 relieved of further consideration of 
this subject. Charles and the Pope remembered it well, 
and it led straight to the coronation of 800 and to the 
Holy Roman Empire. This Alcuin foresaw and, when 
the time came, counselled it with assured purpose and 
political eyes wide open. 

To Alcuin the Council of Frankfort had a personal in- 
terest. The year before, on occasion of the burning of 
Lindisfarne by the Northmen, he had written to Ethel- 
hard, the new Archbishop, as Boniface in his day had 
to Cuthbert, urging him to undertake the correction of 
growing abuses in the Church and to attempt a reform 
of the people. He reminds “the light of all Britain” 
how Gildas had attributed the defeat of the British to 
their “injustice, luxury and immorality, and to the sloth 
and lukewarm preaching of the bishops,’ and sums up 
his good counsels in twenty-four hexameter verses at the 
close. <A result of Alcuin’s letter and of the personal ties 
formed on the recent visit may be seen in the presence 
of English clergy at Frankfort by the invitation of Charles. 
Alcuin represented the now distraught Northumbria. 
His meeting with the southern clergy revived a lively cor- 
respondence in the course of which we find him praising 
the good report of the monasteries of Wessex, which had 
been the training places of Boniface and of many of his 
helpers, whose good works in institutions and in men 
were all about Alcuin in Frankland. 

A little later we find Alcuin interesting himself in the 
return of certain English exiles, apparently without re- 
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sult, for King Offa was now again on strained terms with 
Charles, who had objected strenuously to the canny 
practice of certain English merchants who had disguised 
themselves as pilgrims and in that garb had sought to 
travel toll-free in France, a pleasant illustration of the 
Odyssean resourcefulness of the commercial mind. Less 
pleasant it is to think of the probable fortune of a certain 
English priest, ‘suspected of eating meat in Lent,”’ and 
turned over to Offa by Charles, “to be judged by his 
bishop.”! Alcuin’s correspondence with Offa and _ his 
family continued on a familiar footing till the King’s 
death, but he was well cured of all desire to return home. 
‘“*T think it better,’ he writes, “for the peace of my peo- 
ple to remain in pilgrimage, for I know not what I should 
do among them with whom no one is safe.” 

If Alcuin had come back to France in 792 with any 
thought of return to York the Norsemen and the sack of 
Lindisfarne soon put that thought from his mind and 
finally. He was in his sixtieth year at the Council of 
Frankfort and earnestly craved the permission of Charles 
to retire from the activities of the court to the monastery 
of Fulda, where by the shrine of Boniface he might medi- 
tate on his end. The king had other thoughts and made 
him abbot of St. Martin’s at Tours, a most venerable 
house but fallen into some spiritual laxity and intellec- 
tual sloth, if not decay. It was well that the king did 
so, for the eight years of Alcuin at Tours were among the 
most fruitful of his life, peculiarly blessed in that it was 
given him almost at their close to train the greatest genius 
among all his pupils, Rhabanus Maurus, held in affec- 
tionate memory as the first teacher of Germany, primus 
praeceptor Germaniae, an educational innovator who built 
on Alcuin’s foundations with a genial daring that made 
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Fulda for years a greater seminary of sound learning 
than Tours was ever to become. 

But Tours did much more than help Rhabanus to self- 
expression. Alcuin was hardly settled there before he 
asked and got permission to send a deputation to North- 
umbria either to copy or possibly to borrow “the rarer 
books of scholastic erudition,’ which were in peril of 
destruction there and not then to be had in France. The 
abbey school at Tours took at once first rank. The books 
that issued from its scriptorium stand out among their 
fellows, their predecessors and many of their successors 
alike for beauty of penmanship, neatness and accuracy. 
Some of them are of really sumptuous make, among them 
possibly, though it was probably made a few years after 
Alcuin’s death, the famous great “‘Alcuin Bible,” 20 
inches by 141 of the finest parchment, now in the 
British Museum. The list of “Dont’s” said to stand in 
some modern editorial workshops had their prototype at 
the entrance to the scriptorium at Tours. The verses 
run: 

“Here let the scribes sit who copy out the words of 
the Divine Law and likewise the hallowed sayings of holy 
Fathers. Let them take heed not to intersperse their 
own triflings with the words they copy, nor in distraction 
make mistakes by haste. Let them search earnestly for 
correctly written manuscripts to copy, that the swift 
pen may haste on the true path. Let them make the 
true sense clear by colons and commas and put the points 
each in its due place. Let not the dictator either mis- 
read or make a sudden pause. It is a noble work to write 
out holy books, and the scribe shall not lose his reward. 
To write books is better than to plant vines, for he who 
plants a vine serves his belly, but he who writes a book 
serves his soul.” 

Sensible counsels, wise observations all. 
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At Tours Alcuin’s work must have been largely of 
direction and superintendence, for he was now finding 
more time than ever before for letters to rulers in State 
and Church. Of the extant correspondence, fully five- 
sixths belongs to this period. The letters show that his 
zeal for the promotion of sound learning at York was 
still keen. In 796 he sends the new Archbishop Eanbald 
detailed counsels on the conduct of his cathedral school: 
the division of classes by subjects and ages, specialization 
among the teachers, and the control of play are among 
them." Nearer home there was trouble with educational 
charlatans, whose “versatility in everything, with as- 
sured knowledge of nothing” exasperated Bishop Theo- 
dulf. Apparently they were the spiritual descendants 
of the wandering Scots who had so annoyed Boniface half 
a century before. Alcuin is vexed that any should listen 
to their vapourings. For himself: “These impertinently 
silly questionings buzz at my ears like summer insect 
swarms at the windows.” He will condescend to no con- 
troversy with them. 

As ambitious youth had come a century before from 
France to sit at the feet of Aldhelm, and later had come 
to York for the sake of Albert’s instruction and Alcuin’s 
own, so now in return students came from England to 
Tours. They came in such numbers, we are told by the 
anonymous biographer, that the French monks, wealthy 
as was their house, grew alarmed at the demands on their 
hospitality. ““O God,” exclaimed one of them incau- 
tiously, in the hearing of a sympathetic fellow, “‘deliver 
this house from this Briton”? (namely their abbot), “‘for 
like bees to their queen they swarm to him from every 
quarter.” An eaves-dropper promptly took the tale to 
the abbot. “Do you know who they are?’ he asked. 
**T don’t know,” said the informer, “‘for I could not look 
at them for shame when they spoke so.” But Father 

“%Monumenta Alcuina, p. 331 fi. 
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Albinus (Alcuin) said, “I know surely who they are.’ 
So calling them by name he bade them come to him, 
saying: ‘These are they.”” Then, grieving with them at 
their folly, he spared them, saying: “May Christ, Son of 
God, spare them.” And when he had given each of them 
a cup of wine he gently bade them go.” The little touch 
of the wine cup shows a winning personality that won 
the loyalty of his pupils and kept them loving friends, 
however far away. 

At the turn of the century in the cardinal year for 
Charlemagne and Europe, the king asked Alcuin to go 
with him on the fateful visit to Italy when Pope Leo 
invested Charles with the imperial crown. Health for- 
bade the old teacher to go, but it is clear that Alcuin 
knew what was coming and by his letters had helped to 
bring it about. His congratulations to the new Emperor 
on his return to Aix-la-Chapelle took the characteristic 
form of a superb manuscript of the Gospels, the most 
worthy offering he could associate with the “splendour 
of the imperial power.” Four years later, after long ill- 
ness finely borne, he died as he had prayed that he might 
die, on Whitsun-Day “at opening dawn, the very hour 
at which he was accustomed to attend the Eucharistic 
sacrifice.’’! 

Much of Alcuin’s writing has been but barely touched, 
some left quite untouched, in this study of the teacher 
and the man. His poems were good of their kind, credit- 
able for their time, as were also his biographical studies of 
olderworthies of the Church in the land of his birth andthat 
of his adoption. But neither these nor his historical nor his 
exegetical labours could have won him the place in grate- 
ful memory that his pedagogical and organizing abilities, 
joined to his genius for friendship, gained for him. Bishop 
Stubbs is right in calling him rather a man of action than 


1 Monumenta Alcuina, pp. 25, 26. 
Ibid, p. 31. 
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of learning, yet he recognized fully that, however Alcuin’s 
services might be founded on Bede, they were both more 
widely extended than those of the monk of Yarrow and 
were “‘in themselves inestimable.’’!” 

But the finest thing about Alcuin was his personality, 
the perfect simplicity and sincerity of his character. His 
good-will was inexhaustible. His courage in’friendly cau- 
tion or rebuke was unswerving, his tact unfailing, his zeal 
for education and his faith in the goodness of knowledge 
a fire not to be quenched. His piety was sunny as it was 
deep, his industry indefatigable, his self-control stern. 
As men had loved him in life, they honoured him in death. 
Before a generation had passed recurrent report of mira- 
cles was not wanting to attest the sanctity of his relics. 
His very comb, which he had playfully described as “‘an 
animal with two heads and 260 teeth,” healed not only 
headache but toothache. It was not long before, at the 
command of the Bishop of Tours, that his body came to 
be placed beside St. Martin’s in the basilica of the city they 
had united to make illustrious, where, indeed, it was not 
unworthy to lie. 


” Dictionary of Christian Biography: Alcuin. 
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Archbishop Nikolai 


By H. Sr. Grorce Tucker, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of Kyoto. 


The Seikyokwai or Holy Orthodox Church of Japan is 
commonly known among the Japanese as the Nikolai 
Kyokwai, i.e., Church of Nikolai. This is significant as 
an evidence of the profound impression made upon the 
people of Japan by the personality and devoted labours 
of one who may justly be called the greatest missionary 
of modern times. 

About two years after the first American missionaries 
reached Nagasaki, there came to Hakodate, at the op- 
posite end of the Japanese Islands, a young Russian 
priest, named Nikolai. He was at that time about 
twenty-six years of age, having been born in Smolensk, 
Russia, in 1835. The only information that has been 
procurable regarding his early life is that his name was 
John Kasatkin, and that he received his first training in 
divinity at the Smolensk Theological Seminary. Later 
he became a student of the Theological Academy in 
Petrograd. In 1859 he left the Academy and became a 
monk. While in Petrograd his thoughts had been di- 
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rected towards Japan. Before he left the Academy he 
had already determined that if the way should be opened, 
he would devote his life to missionary work among the 
Japanese. 

Christianity was at that time a forbidden religion in 
Japan. Missionaries were not allowed to go into the 
interior of the empire. Nikolai, however, secured an 
appointment as chaplain to the Russian consulate in 
Hakodate. He went to Japan by way of Siberia, spending 
six months in Nikolefsk and reaching Hakodate in the 
spring of 1861. 

It was not long before the missionary zeal of the young 
priest found means to overcome the seemingly insuperable 
obstacles in the way of evangelistic work. Among those 
whom he secured to help him in the study of the Japanese 
language was a Buddhist priest. Nikolai selected the 
Gospels as his text book, with the result that the priest 
soon became a convert to Christianity. Public teaching 
of the Christian religion was not allowed by the Japanese 
laws, but Nikolai used the opportunities afforded him by 
social intercourse to such good effect that in the course 
of his nine years’ service as chaplain he succeeded in 
bringing some twenty families into the Church. 

In 1873 the edicts against Christianity were abolished. 
This made it possible to begin public evangelistic work. 
The Holy Synod accordingly appointed Nikolai the Head 
of the Spiritual Mission in Japan. By 1880 the work 
had expanded to such an extent that it was determined 
to make him bishop. (Later he was raised to the dignity 
of archbishop at the personal request of the Czar.) He 
returned to Petrograd for his consecration. During his 
stay in Russia his addresses on Orthodoxy in Japan 
aroused great interest and he was successful in securing 
substantial help for his work. 

Bishop Nikolai recognized the value of securing a 
strong centre for his work in the capital of the empire. 
Upon his return to Japan he immediately started the 
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building of the beautiful Cathedral, which even now is the 
most conspicuous Christian edifice in Japan. In the 
carrying out of this plan he met with much opposition. 
The prospect of a great Russian church in Tokyo was not 
pleasing to the Japanese. Russia’s interest in Eastern 
Asia was causing them anxiety, and they feared lest the 
Orthodox Church might be used to extend her influence. 
The difficulty was overcome by Bishop Nikolai’s wise 
Christian statesmanship. He made it clear to the 
Japanese that the purpose of his work was not the estab- 
lishment of a Russian Church in Japan, but of a Japanese 
Orthodox Church, a Church which would be as loyal in 
its allegiance to Japan as the Russian Orthodox Church 
was to Russia. This attitude not only enabled him to 
carry out his plans for the Cathedral, but further won for 
him such a degree of confidence from the Japanese that 
the growth of his work was not hindered by the steadily 
increasing tension in the relations between the two coun- 
tries. The crowning proof of this was the way in which 
the Seikyokwai passed through the severe crisis of the 
Russo-Japanese war. Archbishop Nikolai was a thor- 
oughly loyal Russian. He decided, however, at the out- 
break of the war that it was his duty to remain at his 
post in Japan. He stayed quietly in his Cathedral, 
exercising his spiritual leadership with such tact and 
Christian spirit that he disarmed suspicion and won 
increased respect and confidence. While he himself 
preserved faithfully his allegiance to his native land, he 
reminded his followers that they were Japanese, and 
should pray and work for the success of their own country. 

The distinguishing feature of Archbishop Nikolai’s 
missionary policy was the emphasis he laid upon the 
principle that Japan must be evangelized by Japanese. 
He himself was practically the only foreign missionary in 
Japan of the Orthodox Church. For nearly fifty years 
he laboured single-handed, with the exception of very oc- 
casional help from visiting Russian clergymen. It was 
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only in 1908, when his strength had begun to fail and the 
necessity of having someone trained as his successor 
became apparent, that he received a permanent co- 
worker, Bishop Sergius. 

The success which attended this policy was due in 
great measure to the remarkable personality of Arch- 
bishop Nikolai. He was a man distinguished alike for 
physical robustness, intellectual power and _ spiritual 
character. He worked day and night, without vacation 
or furlough, performing himself the duties that are usually 
distributed among a whole staff of missionaries. The 
quality of his work was no less remarkable than its quan- 
tity. While, for example, his version of the Scriptures 
and other translations are not perfect specimens of 
Japanese style and have been criticized as being too 
difficult, they bear the marks of good scholarship and 
careful workmanship. The steady development and com- 
pact organization- of the Seikyokwai are proofs of Arch- 
bishop Nikolai’s zeal and administrative ability, while 
the admirable way in which the Japanese congregations 
reproduce the music and the complex ritual of the Ortho- 
dox Church shows that external growth was not attained 
at the expense of intensive training. 

Archbishop Nikolai’s success in developing native 
leadership was undoubtedly his greatest contribution to 
the establishment of the Japanese Orthodox Church. He 
devoted much of his time to the training of his workers 
and left the impress of his personality upon all who were 
brought into contact with him. The fruits of his efforts 
in this direction are seen in the thirty-nine priests and 
over one hundred evangelists and teachers who compose 
the working force of the Seikyokwai. Many of them 
are men of marked ability, devoted pastors and earnest 
preachers of the Gospel. While it was inevitable that 
some of those stationed in distant places and cut off from 
frequent contact with their great leader should show the 
effects of lack of close supervision, yet no one who knows 
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the conditions under which missionary work is carried 
on in Japan can fail to be astonished at the results accom- 
plished. At a period when in other missions local foreign 
leadership and control were considered essential because 
of the immaturity of the Japanese working force, the 
native clergy trained under Archbishop Nikolai were 
acting as pastors in full charge of the Orthodox congre- 
gations. Their competence is proved by the fact that 
at the time of his death the Seikyokwai had a larger com- 
municant membership than any other Church in Japan 
‘with the exception of the Roman Catholic. It must be 
remembered, however, that the success of this policy 
was dependent upon Archbishop Nikolai’s unique ca- 
pacity for keeping in touch with a large body of workers 
widely scattered. His priests, wherever their post of 
duty might be, enjoyed the benefit of his sympathetic 
counsel and administrative wisdom. His truly great 
qualities of mind and spirit aroused in his workers that 
spirit of loyalty which is so striking a characteristic of the 
Japanese and renders them capable of such fine achieve- 
ment when ably led.! 

The veneration felt for Archbishop Nikolai was not 
confined to his own Church. His reputation extended 
throughout all Japan. His large-minded sympathy and 
courtesy fascinated all who came into direct contact with 
him. He did not make a show of his piety, but no one 
could come near him without realizing that he was a man 
who lived close to God. Though a staunch adherent of 
the Orthodox Church he was no bigot, but showed kindly 
consideration for those who differed from him. He took 


1What has been said here does not constitute a criticism of the 
practical wisdom of the use by other Churches of large numbers of 
foreign missionaries in Japan. It must be remembered, first, that 
the administration of so complex a work by one man was rendered 
possible only by the peculiar ability of Archbishop Nikolai. Second, 
the use of large numbers of missionaries has made possible the de- 
velopment of institutional and other work, which is of great value for 
the establishment of Christianity. 
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an active interest in all forms of Christian work. At the 
Tokyo Missionary Conference in 1900 he made a notable 
address full of the spirit of Christian brotherhood. His 
attitude towards the Seikékwai (Anglican Church) was 
marked by the utmost cordiality. Its representatives 
were welcomed at the Cathedral and in the Archbishop’s 
private study, and he himself frequently attended func- 
tions of special importance in the Anglican churches. 
The question of closer relations between the two com- 
munions interested him greatly. He would have rejoiced 
to see the movement in that direction which is now at- 
tracting widespread attention and which his own attitude 
anticipated. 

Archbishop Nikolai died on February 4, 1912. His 
thoughts were centred upon his work to the very end. 
As he lay dying, he manifested great concern regarding 
his translation of the book Penticastarion and the report 
he should make for the Holy Synod of the work in the 
diocese. The respect felt for him by the Japanese was 
shown by the large number of people of all classes who 
attended his funeral. The government sent a detach- 
ment of soldiers with a military band, and the Emperor 
gave a golden wreath to be placed upon his grave. His 
body was laid to rest in the little burial ground of the 
Orthodox Church which adjoins one of the great Buddhist 
cemeteries. The spot is marked by a simple marble cross 
with an inscription in Japanese. 
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By Lronip TurKEVICcH, 


Dean of the Russian Cathedral in New York. 


Since February 4th, 1912, the day of the death of Arch- 
bishop Nikolai of Japan, seven years have passed, but 
the Orthodox Apostle of Japan still lives in: Tokyo where 
he worked for almost fifty years, and throughout the 
country. The spot on which the Cathedral built by the 
Archbishop stands is now called “Nikorai.” Every 
Orthodox priest travelling in the country is also known 
by the name “Nikorai,” and he and all Russians travelling 
there find this name a good passport. The same name, 
too, is the address of Bishop Sergius of Tokyo, the suc- 
cessor of Archbishop Nikolai. ‘“Nikorai” serves as a 
landmark in the city of Tokyo, for the Cathedral stands 
on its highest point and its tower and dome rise above all 
else and aid the Japanese in finding their way to other 
parts of the capital. Abe-Kio, the Governor of Tokyo, 
in his address to the Archbishop on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 
to the priesthood, remarked truly: “Future historians of 
Japan cannot pass you by.” 

We are in Japan. Looking over the mission buildings: 
the seminary, library, bishop’s residence, the young 
women’s college! We enter the dark Cathedral. Fine 
oriental architecture! Passing through it we see the 
pictures in the tconastas, the wreaths and memorials to 
Archbishop Nikolai in the right corner of the building. 
We hear the singing and reading of the Orthodox service 
in the Japanese language. Everywhere we feel that the 
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Archbishop is still alive. So massive is the building, so 
wide are the spaces within, so many are the lights from 
the windows and the dome, so good the order in the ser- 
vices, that we feel this could come only from so great a 
spirit as we understand Archbishop Nikolai to have been. 
We speak with the Orthodox missionaries of Japan. All 
they say seems to be filled with the spirit of the Arch- 
bishop; events of today are all regarded in the light of the 
late Apostle. He is alive, truly alive now, for all belongs 
to him as if he were present today. And he will live long 
into the future, and will be, as it were, chief of all that is 
connected with the history and progress of the Orthodox 
Church in Japan. 

“In Russia Archbishop Nikolai has not been well 
understood,” says Bishop Sergius, ‘“‘indeed, in what has 
been written about him in Russia one does not see the 
real personality of the Archbishop, and yet in his per- 
sonality is the essence of his work and influence. He 
was a great man, and for some time I have wished to 
make him better known to the Russian people. For this 
purpose I have looked over his diaries, his correspondence 
with his missionaries and his comments on the books and 
reports received from the missionaries. In wonderful 
relief his personality stands out in these papers, and it is 
very remarkable how in each letter and in the smallest 
writing it appears as a whole with all its characteristic 
lines.” 

When Bishop Sergius read some of the Archbishop’s 
letters to Archimandrite Anatoly, who worked as a mis- 
sionary in Hakodate, he gave the following characteristics 
of the Orthodox Apostle of Japan: 

The most prominent line in the character of the Arch- 
bishop was his inveterate activity, his ability for work. 
He burned with a desire to build; not only things, but 
life; without building, life was for him undesirable, small, 
commonplace. His energetic pulse beat so strongly and 
constantly in him that he called others unceasingly and 
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sometimes even ungraciously to work, and he himself 
assumed ever increasing tasks. 

When we read the biography of the Apostle of Japan 
we wonder that he had time to translate the Church ser- 
vice books, to write such accurate reports, to visit the 
missionary stations throughout the country and nearly 
every convert in his own home, to erect large buildings in 
Tokyo and other places, while at the same time he was a 
professor in his Theological Seminary and punctually 
held the services in the Cathedral and taught converts 
untiringly. The same tireless strength and spirit impelled 
him not to dwell long on any one matter. Having ex- 
hausted the contents of one thing, he was eager to pass 
on to something else that might result in permanent 
good for the Orthodox Church in Japan. It may seem 
that we have in his personality a man who looked upon 
the surface of things only, but that is not the case. 

To the day of his death Archbishop Nikolai lived in 
every particular the life he had led from the beginning of 
his sojourn in Japan. His strong Russian nature caused 
him to have a time and place for every concern of life. 
He was very exact in all he knew and did. If you had 
seen him every morning looking over the lamps in his 
house, you could picture to yourself how he had done this 
daily for fifteen, twenty, thirty or more years. On Holy 
Saturday with his own hand he would light the lamp 
before the icon of the Saviour in the corner of his room, 
and you must know that he had lighted it at the same 
hour of the same day all these years. This may seem to 
be a magnifying of detail, but in his case it could not have 
been otherwise. This is the second line in the picture of 
his personality. 

The third line in the personality of the Archbishop, 
and a singular one, is his relation to Russians and to all 
European intelligence. It can be better understood by 
means of illustration. “Once the late Archbishop called 
me,” says Bishop Sergius, “wanting to speak with me 
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about paintings for our Cathedral. ‘What do you think,’ 
he said, ‘what pictures are most suitable for the interior 
of our Cathedral?’ In the simplicity of my soul, having 
come straight from Russia to Japan, I replied: ‘It would 
be good to have in the Cathedral pictures of St. Vladimir, 
St. Anthony and St. Theodosius of Kiev, St. Sergius of 
Radonez and’... But the late Archbishop did not give 
me time to finish. ‘What is the matter with you? 
What is the matter with you? You forget that you are 
in Japan, that the Church here is a branch of the Ecu- 
menical Church, that your private Russian sanctity is 
not needed here. You must remember that the Ecu- 
menical period of Church history alone is of value for the 
Japan convert; you must look to that, and from that 
source you must take your pattern of spiritual growth. 
But you’... And the Archbishop stopped in dis- 
pleasure. The conversation was interrupted, but later 
he returned to the subject, and it seemed clear to the 
mind of the Apostle of Japan that what should develop 
in that country should not necessarily be closely bound 
to the customs and habits of Russia. In a word, the 
Archbishop, Russian by birth and character, defied his 
own Russian nature when he purposed to build in Japan 
a new branch of the Orthodox Church—the Japanese 
Orthodox Church.” 

Archbishop Nikolai did not wish to have much inter- 
course with Russians who chanced to come to Japan, 
nor did he care to answer letters which did not concern 
his Church work. He wanted positively to be forgotten 
in Russia. Sometimes he said: “I am very glad the Holy 
Synod and our Church government do not call me from 
Japan to Russia. They give me more time for my pur- 
poses here.” It may be mentioned that in a period of 
fifty years he returned to Russia only twice: once for his 
consecration as bishop, and the second time in order to 
obtain money for the building of the Cathedral. 

But I must give some incidents in his life. When he 
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vas in the world he bore the name of John Dimitrievich 
Casatkin. By birth he belonged to a line of priests, but 
le several times said that “by blood” he was a Ruriko- 
rich “‘too,” that in his veins flowed royal blood.! Cer- 
ainly Russian genealogy knows kings of ‘“Kasatkiny.” 
(nd there was something about the Archbishop which 
eemed to confirm his assertion. He was powerful in 
roice, In word, in action. His nature was excitable. He 
vas decisive in action. One of his biographers tells how 
ie resolved to become a missionary in Japan. 

In the corridors of the Theological Academy at Petro- 
rad from 1857 there had hung an invitation to the 
tudents calling for someone to go as a priest to Hakodate. 
‘or two or three years no student had offered himself for 
his position. John Kasatkin was the first student on 
he roll of his course. One day he unexpectedly gave 
nto the hand of the Rector of the Academy a request for 
yermission to receive the tonsure and be sent to Hakodate. 
The Rector transmitted his petition, as was usual, to the 
Vletropolitan Gregory of Petrograd. What the Metro- 
yolitan said to the Rector we do not know, but the latter 
ummoned the young candidate of theology and told him 
hat the Metropolitan had instructed him to say: “God 
less you if you become a monk, but it is not necessary 
or you to go to Japan, you may be a professor in the 
\cademy.” The youth, however, answered bravely: 
If the Metropolitan gives me permission to become a 
nonk, wishing me to be a professor, please tell him that I 
vant to be a monk only for Japan. Otherwise I will be 
he first in my course to marry.” ‘The result of this reply 
vas that permission to go to Japan was granted. This 
ower of quick and decisive action he showed throughout 
is life. 

When Archbishop Nikolai was a priest in Hakodate he 
ras often present when visitors came to the Consulate. 


1The first line of Russian royalty was descended from one Rurik, 
ing of Novgorod. 
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On one occasion there was among these visitors a Buddhis 
priest, who did not hide his anger against Russian priests 
When Nikolai asked him audibly, “Please tell me wha 
you have against these priests?” the Japanese answered 
“They are white devils, they confuse our people.” Nuk 
olai then questioned him: ‘“‘Are you convinced that ther 
ways are wrong? Do you read the Christian Gospel?’ 
“No,” was the answer. Nikolai told him it was unreason 
able to condemn a thing before you know what it is 
“Will you consent to read the Gospel with me some 
time?” he asked. As this conversation took place before 
many visitors, the Buddhist priest agreed, saying, “1 
will’; and this was the first step towards his conversior 
to Christianity—the reading of the Gospel with discus. 
sions on belief. The Buddhist priest was later baptized 
and ordained priest in the Orthodox Church. In case; 
such as this, when he took the priest at his word, Nikolar’s 
power of decisive action proved of great service to him. 
The life and work of Archbishop Nikolai were unknown 
to the Russian people until the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood, when the Czar Nicholas 
and the Holy Synod recognized his valuable service to the 
Church. On February 4th, 1912, Nikolai died. Through- 
out Russia the news of his death was received with sorrow. 
Many journalists wrote articles to his memory, and 
services were held in the churches. It is remarkable 
that such a spiritual power should have been hidden to 
Russia for half a century. Many asked: Why did not 
the Holy Synod use this great power in Russia? 
Menshikoff, a prominent journalist, wrote in the Novoge 
Vremia (New Time) that it was a crime of the Holy Synod 
and of Nikolai himself to have consecrated his ability 
not to his own but to a foreign Church. He remembered 
that Nikolai remained in Japan during the Russo- 
Japanese war and did not wish to return to Russia when 
the Holy Synod recalled him. He pointed out that 
Archbishop Nikolai permitted Japanese Orthodox Chris- 
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ans at that time to pray in church for their Mikado and 
is cause. His conclusion was that the Russian Church 
ught not to be proud of the Archbishop but rather to 
e full of dissatisfaction with him. His point of view, 
owever, was nationalistic, and was not accepted by all, 
nd Russians now feel almost adoration for Archbishop 
Vikolai as the Orthodox Apostle of Japan. 

Visiting his grave and seeing on it the simple cross with 
ts short inscription in the Japanese language only, Rus- 
lans are annoyed that not a single line shows that the 
\rchbishop was a Russian subject. We remember the 
yords from the mouth of Bishop Sergius which explain 
his. The late bishop quoted the Archbishop as having 
nce said: ““When I die my body will be buried in Japanese 
oil and become a part of it, then I shall be truly Japan- 
se.” We believe that he is Japanese now, as his title 
hows—Nikolai of Japan. We may say with the writer 
f a tribute to his memory: “‘Be thou the representative, 
no the heavenly habitations, of thy beloved Orthodox 
Yhurch, and may God save her from all injuries and 
bstacles, and may He send forth other light-bringers, 
ven in part like to thee, to illumine the world with the 
ght of the Gospel of Christ!’ 
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By Mar. Pierre Batirrou, Litt. D., 


Canon of Notre Dame, Paris. 


The encyclical Satis cognitum of Pope Leo XIII (June 
29, 1896), which will soon be twenty-five years old, has 
been less noticed than some other encyclicals of this 
Pope, but conditions of the present day seem to lend it the 
actuality for which it was destined. The great move- 
ment of the Protestant Churches of the Anglo-Saxon 
world towards reunion, which cannot, we believe, be 
born without the help and Spirit of God, does not leave 
Roman Catholicism unmoved. Further, it does not take 
it unawares. And we think that the most authentic 
thought of Roman Catholicism on the subject of reunion 
and unity may be found in this encyclical of Leo XIII, 
‘De Unitate Ecclesiae. It pleases us to think so and we 
shall attempt to show it. 


The Church is an historic body, it has a past, it has 
its sources. It is not necessary to formulate an arbitrary 
and a priori concept of the Church, but rather to find in 
its past and its sources the essence of the Church. 

This encyclical makes its appeal to the past as the only 
acceptable method in the inquiry on the subject of unity. 
Leo XIII insists: “Ad id quod revera gestum est judicatio 
est omnis revocanda,’ that judgment ought to proceed 
from the study of facts. And again: ‘‘Non opinatione 
aut conjectura, sed scientia ret gestae judicandum,” it must 
be pronounced on the basis of a knowledge of facts, not 
of preconceived ideas and conjectures. The encyclical 
sets itself to produce witnesses and to group them in 
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such a way as to establish historically the physiognomy 
of the Church from the Apostolic age. The encyclical 
may be regarded, in part at least, as an example of the 
application of the historical method. 

That there is no discontinuity between the Gospel of 
the Saviour and the Church of the Apostolic age Leo 
XIII considers beyond dispute: ‘“Keclesiam institutt 
formavitque Christus dominus,”’ the Church was founded 
and constituted by the Saviour. Leo XIII sets himself 
to determine “quid Christus voluerit quidque reapse 
effecertt,’ what Christ desired to accomplish, what He 
did in reality effect. It will not be questioned that the 
Saviour chose His Apostles and commissioned them to 
continue His work in the world. The Apostolate is the 
link by which the Church is bound to the Gospel. It is 
true that when He preached in Galilee or in the Temple, 
the Saviour had more than the Twelve before Him. 
Nicodemus was a disciple who was, we may believe, 
sincere, moved by grace, convinced, yet without havy- 
ing joined the Twelve as Paul did. Nicodemus may 
be regarded as representative of Christians who con- 
verse with Christ, yet do not submit themselves to a 
Church. But the Saviour made no promise to Nico- 
demus, and, on the other hand, the Twelve are a little 
band who have nothing to fear, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is their assured heritage. Not to Nicodemus but 
to Simon Peter did our Lord make the promise that on 
him He would build His Church. The Church appears 
because the Twelve have been chosen. 

And the Church continues. “Christ,” St. Paul says, 
‘also loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for it” 
(Eph. 5:25). As soon as the Church appears it is mani- 
fest in numbers, yet it is a unity. The preaching of the 
Apostolic age will carry the Gospel to Antioch, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Rome; at each stage of its propagation Christi- 
anity will establish itself and a local Church will be built 
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up; each of these local Churches will be constituted on 
the same hierarchical basis destined everywhere to result 
in the same monarchical episcopate. But the multipli- 
cation of these little Churches, of these tiny autonomous 
cities, does not for a moment obscure the idea of absolute 
unity, the idea of the great city of the universe, the idea 
of the plenary Church, destined from the second century 
to style itself Catholic, and later to be known as the 
Catholica. 

It is true that the unity of this plenary Church is 
spiritual, even as the Body of Christ, with which it is 
synonymous, is mystical. It must never be forgotten 
that the aim of the Church is a spiritual one. Leo XIII 
expresses this perfectly when he says that the Church 
exists for the sanctification of man in this world, in view 
of his eternal bliss in heaven: holiness belongs to the 
spirit and to the realm of things invisible. In so far as 
it is not indeed an end but a means, a means intended by 
our Lord for the sanctification of man, the Church is, 
not a numerus electorum, but a societas fidelium, a visible 
society; a flock led by its shepherds, taught by them, 
refreshed through them at the sources of belief (the 
Scriptures), and grace (the Sacraments). This economy 
of Christian sanctification is that which was practised 
by the Apostles. 

Leo XIII says that those are, therefore, in dangerous 
error who, conceiving the Church according to their par- 
ticular subjective preferences (“ad arbitrium suum fingunt 
Ecclesiam’’), desire that it be as if hidden from sight and 
indiscernible; and those are equally in error who desire 
that it be a human institution, the accidental product of 
a certain time and place, a complexus of dogmas, sacra- 
ments, authorities, that might hinder those who would 
desire to return to the religion of Jesus. Leo XIII, with 
noble emphasis, says: “The Church is what it is by the 
will of God, voluntate et constitutione divina; and, if it is 
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such a divine institution, it should remain so for ever, 
“permanere sine ulla intermissione debet etusmodi in aeter- 
nitate temporum.” 

This point is a very important one, forasmuch as it is 
specifically and characteristically Catholic; for Catho- 
licism does not content itself with desiring to be a visible 
unity and claiming that it has an episcopate of bishops 
in succession from the Apostles, in other words, that it 
possesses an historic continuity which links it with the 
Apostolic age: Catholicism claims the obligation of being 
what it is by virtue of the institution of the Saviour. It 
is a legitimacy by divine right. Outside of it, there is 
no legitimacy. Not long ago I read in the Guardian 
(August 21, 1919) that the attitude of the Roman Church 
towards the movement for the reunion of the Churches 
is ““Bourbonesque”’; this cannot be denied, and we accept 
this qualification of our conception of unity. But we 
must at once add that it is the old conception of Catho- 
licism and of the Church, the conception of St. Cyprian, 
St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, the conception which 
Leo XIII expounds and makes his own when he writes: 
“The Church of Christ is one; it is perpetual; whoever 
separates himself from it is unfaithful to the will and com- 
mand of Christ our Lord, he abandons the way of sal- 
vation and goes to his doom.” 

This ancient conception precludes unbounded liberty 
of examination, imposes a regula fidet, on points of faith 
makes the interpretation of the Scriptures subject to an 
authorized, normative and obligatory interpretation, pre- 
vents all serious divergence in it which might be called by 
the name of heresy, and permits the authority which in- 
terprets and defines to banish from the communion of 
unity whoever may persist in heresy. 

Catholicism is in truth a religion of authority, but Chris- 
tianity has been a religion of authority from the first hour 
of its existence. 
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Indeed, the Apostolate exercised this function of au- 
thority in the midst of the first Christians, and when the 
Apostolate came to an end with the death of the last 
Apostle authority was found to have passed to the epis- 
copate. The episcopate guards the preservation of the 
faith, it imposes discipline, it ministers a liturgy, it main- 
tains local unity and the communion of these local unities 
in the Catholic unity. The words “schism” and “heresy,”’ 
since they appear in Christian language, imply the idea 
of a sacrilegious break, for no one has the right to separate 
himself from unity, nor does so without sin and injury. 
This was the mind of ancient Christianity, and this 
language is also employed by Leo XIII, for the essence of 
Catholicism has not changed. Those who accept only 
what they please of Christian doctrine, says the encyclical, 
make an act of their own judgment, not an act of faith; 
they refuse to bring “into captivity every understanding 
unto the obedience of Christ’? (II Cor. 10:5); they obey 
themselves rather than God, and the saying of St. Augus- 
tine of Faustus the Manichaean may be applied to them: 
“Qur in Evangelio quod vultis creditis, quod vultis non 
crediiis, vobis potuisquam Evangelio creditts.”’ 


The essence of Catholicism then is that the unity willed 
by Christ be safeguarded by an authority instituted by 
Him. . 

Catholicism does not, however, suppress the authority 
of the Scriptures. It has preserved them. This was its 
task at the time the Marcionites and the Manichaeans 
begged the Church to rid itself of the Old Testament as 
of a dead weight. It did the same service when the 
Arians, with the radicalism of their a priori dialectic, 
claimed to reinterpret Christianity contrary to the teach- 
ing of Scripture. The rédle of the Church today is the 
same as in the first centuries; it believes firmly in the 
holy inspiration of the Bible; it corrects the interpreta- 
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tions brought forward by some, recalling the words of 
St. Augustine quoted by Leo XIII: “Scripturae bonae 
intelleguntur non bene.” It does not pretend to bring 
adequate knowledge to all Scripture, nor does it claim 
that the last word on philological or historical exegesis 
is in the commentaries of the Fathers; but for the 
Church the Scriptures are the chief source of the faith. 

It has been the age-long work of the Church to seize the 
truth contained in and diffused through the Scriptures 
and, whether teaching or upholding it, to express it in 
clearly outlined propositions, such as we rightly call the 
Catholic creeds. This is what Leo XIII implies when 
he writes: “The heavenly doctrine of Jesus Christ, though 
it is in great part deposited in the inspired Word of God, 
would not of itself have been able to accomplish unity of 
the spirit, if it had been imparted merely to the mind 
of man. ... To bring about this unity of the spirit, 
to procure and maintain unanimity, another principle 
was necessary.” Divine wisdom has provided for this 
need in the service which the Church renders us. Chris- 
tians who recite with faith and fervour the old baptismal 
symbol of the Roman Church which we call the Apostles’ 
Creed do not wrong the Holy Scriptures, but they do 
homage to the magisteriwm of the Church. And _ to 
each one of these Christians we would say: “Beata ubera 
quae tu suistil”’ 

At the present time it is possible to gain a still clearer 
idea of the providential service which the Church renders 
us, in proportion as exegetes go forward and the reading 
of the Old Testament becomes complicated by new 
problems. In the Princeton Theological Review of July, 
1919, I notice this cry of alarm: “In increasing numbers, 
Christians are beginning to adopt the world’s view of the 
Bible. From the first this view has denied the super- 
natural origin and the infallible authority of our Scrip- 
tures. Instead of holding them to be a direct com- 
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munication from God ‘Himself, it insists that they are — 


only a natural evolution of man’s religious nature.” 
Catholicism is certainly not indifferent to this crisis, but 
it awaits its solution without anxiety and without im- 
patience, persuaded that the Church preserves in the name 
of Christ the essential truths of the faith. 

Catholicism is a religion of authority, and only lately it 
has again been reproached on this account, the so-called re- 
ligion of the Spirit being placed in opposition to it. ‘Thus, 
on the one hand, Catholicism has been held to be incom- 
patible with Scripture, and, on the other, it has been 
regarded as incompatible with the Spirit. Between the 
two, it could be nothing but a usurpation. 

But experience came with its reply. It has been seen 
that the word “Spirit”? denotes nothing more than the 
modern repugnance for all defined and objective faith. 
The same writer in the Princeton Theological Review con- 
tinues: ‘““The crisis of Christianity appears in this, that 
while her missionaries are multiplying, their gospel, it 
would seem, here and there, little by little, is being de- 
pleted and emasculated.’ Could it be the mission of the 
Spirit today to make a void in the heart and soul? Worse 
still, could the Spirit strive to substitute for the ancient 
Gospel Christian Science, Spiritualism, Theosophy, which 
I see denounced (in the programme of the Conference of 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion to be held at Lam- 
beth next July) as a peril against which it is necessary to 
guard? Under colour of the Spirit, secularization or 
worse is threatening the soul, and only the authority of 
the Church can react against these dissolving tendencies. 

But this authority could not be merely that of the old 
Catholic Creeds. The canons of the ecumenical councils 
prior to the eleventh century stand; they are in force 
against Arianism, against Nestorianism, against Mono- 
physitism, against Monothelitism, in a word, against the 
errors they condemned, and they uphold the Catholic 
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dogmas they defined. But they have not exhausted pos- 
sible errors. The authority which promulgated these 
canons of the ecumenical councils has survived the 
councils. And these councils had but a borrowed au- 
_ thority, for their authority is that of the Church, that is 
to say, of the universal episcopate (inclusive of the Apos- 
tolic See) which confirmed them. We may then with 
Leo XIII employ the words of Richard of St. Victor, and 
with him draw the conclusion that it is evident that “Jesus 
Christ instituted in the Church a living, authentic and 
perpetual magistertum: Vivum authenticum idemque ‘per- 
enne magistertum.” 

The unity of the Church as willed by Christ is safe- 
guarded in the living magisterium of the Catholic epis- 
copate. But who can provide for the unanimity of the 
Catholic episcopate? 

The equality of bishops is a fundamental rule of the 
historic episcopate. Each local Church is a flock, and 
at the head of each flock is the shepherd or bishop. St. 
Cyprian’s maxim has it that there is no bishop of the 
bishops, and St. Augustine makes no objection to this 
maxim. ‘The legitimacy of the bishop is derived from his 
consecration, through which he joins the Apostolic Succes- 
sion. His valid consecration endows him with episcopal 
power and in abstracto he is accountable to God alone. 

It is true that the unity of the Church imposes on the 
bishops a solidarity which is the corrective of their 
equality and their isolation. This solidarity led to group- 
ings of bishops, province by province in the Roman Em- 
pire, of which provinces are the creation. The eccle- 
siastical province is a contingency, an institution of 
chance, an improvisation, which has justified itself by the 
services it has rendered; but the ecclesiastical province is 
not essential to the episcopate. What we have said of 
the province is equally true of the priority of provincial 
primates and metropolitans. The same may be said of 
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patriarchates. These groupings by provinces and patri- 
archates were agreed upon by the bishops in order to 
assure their solidarity. But it is very remarkable that 
none of these groups has proved adequate to the Church 
spread throughout the world, to the Catholica. 

We are told that “what was universal was faith, was 
love.” St. Basil taught that love is the vunculum uni- 
tatis which binds the bishops one to another. I wish 
that were the case, but he found that this bond was in his 
time either a loose or broken one, and that, in the East at 
least, there were among the bishops only mutual defiance 
and a desire to shun each other. Yet the bishops of whom 
he speaks had the same faith, but there was a deep chasm 
between these and others who were Arians. Thus St. 
Basil learnt from experience that love among bishops and 
Churches is a frail tie, that oneness of faith is equally 
frail, and that, even when the faith remains intact, mu- 
tual suspicions can spread among the Churches, embitter- 
ing them against each other, sometimes even for centuries! 
What authority then will be able to clear away these mis- 
understandings and reconcile these disrupted families? 

The fellowship of the Church is exposed to another 
danger. Every nationality which emphasizes itself eth- 
nically, politically, is led to associate its religion with its 
national claims, and thus to nationalize its religion: this 
has been the case with all the autocephalous Churches of 
the East. That which nationalities accomplished in the 
way of emancipation, princes used formerly for the benefit 
of their absolutism. For four hundred years we had in 
France concordats which were a semi-secularization of 
Catholicism, which resulted in Gallicanism and the so- 
called liberties of the Gallican Church. The countries 
in which the conclusion of concordats was not arrived at 
experienced secularization in quite a different degree to 
that of our French Gallicanism. And what suffered in 
these autocephali, in this nationalism, but the idea, the 
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sentiment, the reality of Catholic unity? Where is the 
centre which is capable of neutralizing these centrifugal 
forces? 

The episcopate, we say, in order to form a group ade- 
quate to the Catholica, cannot, except arbitrarily, appoint 
an “ecumenical patriarch,” but it will accept the Apos- 
tolic See par eacellence, because this is a fact. And if 
this see is that of the Apostle Peter, that is to say, of the 
Apostle of whom the Saviour made the declarations and 
promises with which we are familiar, must not this see 
have inherited an authority against which no other has 
ever prevailed, nor indeed can prevail? Therefore, 
against all the centrifugal forces which have developed 
in the ancient Catholica, the action of the Apostolic See 
alone has been efficacious, and each time it has failed to 
maintain unity, no other authority under heaven has 
shown itself able to establish it. 

In his encyclical Satis cognitum, Leo XIII has made it 
his task to bring out the full importance of the Gospel 
texts which give the declarations and promises made by 
Christ to St. Peter, and this classical exegesis has lost 
none of its original value. I admit, however, that I 
prefer the following argument which Leo XIII also de- 
veloped when he said: The unity of the visible Church, 
the Church of the Apostles and the bishops, is the will of 
the Saviour. This unity has been attained by the Apos- 
tolic See alone, and even today it exists only among the 
bishops in communion with the Apostolic See. There is 
no unity without the Apostolic See. In this maxim is 
summed up the experience of twenty centuries of eccle- 
siastical history, and it also embodies all the testimony 
that Leo XIII brings forward from St. Irenaeus to the 
Council of Florence. 

In a witness not invoked by Leo XIII, I find an expres- 
sion which is singularly strong and clear. It is contained 
in a letter addressed by St. Ambrose in 381 in the name 
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of the Council of Aquileia to three reigning emperors: 
Gratian and Valentinian in the West and Theodosius in 
the East. He begs them to put an end to the schism in 
Rome of Ursinus against Pope Damasus. “The Roman 
Church,” he writes, “is the head of the whole Roman 
world; it is expedient, therefore, to invoke your clemency, 
that the holy faith of the Apostles may not be troubled, 
for from it flow the rights of true communion for all.” 
In other words, the term ‘‘the Roman Church” implies 
the traditional faith, the faith of the Apostles. “Inde in 
omnes venerandae communionis jura dimanant.” And 
why should this lesson of history and this experience seem 
valueless and be unwelcome to those who are now working 
so nobly to restore unity? 


In his encyclical Satis cognitum, Leo XIII endeavoured 
to show that the unity of the Church is assured by the 
action of the Apostolic See; he insists on this principle, 
and we might even be tempted to say that he urges it 
with a unilateral insistence, if, in this same encyclical, he 
had not indicated the part of the episcopate in the 
preservation and in the economy of unity. 

If, he says, the power of Peter and his successors in the 
Apostolic See is a full and supreme power, it must not be 
believed that there is no other in the Church: “S7 plena 
et summa potestas est ca tamen esse ne putetur sola.” The 
other power is that of the bishops. Christ did not com- 
mission Peter alone, He chose the Twelve. The bishops, 
says Leo XIII, because they are the successors of the 
Apostles, inherit the power which the Apostles held in | 
common: “Horum potestatem ordinariam hereditate capi- 
unt.” He says again, “Tordo episcoporum,’ the episco- 
pate, forms a necessary part of the inner constitution of 
the Church. It is clear that the bishops, in individuo, 
have not a universal, sovereign authority; nevertheless, 
they cannot be regarded merely as vicars of the Roman 
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pontiffs: “non tamen vicarit romanorum pontificum pu- 
tandi,” because they possess an authority peculiarly 
their own and are in truth the overseers in ordinary, 
“antistites ordinarii,’ of the people they rule. 

The authority of the bishops, which is inherited from 
the Apostles, has not an independence which the Apostles 
did not possess, for among the Twelve Peter was the first, 
invested with the same powers and the same mission as 
the other Apostles, though at the same time the recipient 
of promises addressed to him alone. Neither could it be 
said that, if these bishops have individually an authority 
subordinate to that of the Pope, their collective authority 
outweighs that of the Pope. Leo XIII throws light on 
this point. Can it be, he asks, that the mass of sheep 
leads the shepherd? Can it be that the successors of the 
Apostles, as a body, should become the foundation on 
which the successor of Peter should rest in order to insure 
his stability? It is no less incontestable that the existence 
of councils, whether provincial, national or ecumenical, 
has been justified, that they have contributed to the 
cause of order and unity, have served opportunely as 
arbiters on occasions when the Apostolic See was involved, 
and have had at their disposal means of information and 
persuasion which it lacked. The occasion for councils 
has not ceased, the part of the bishops still less so. Leo 
XIII says: “Conscious of their duty, the Roman pontiffs 
above all people desire that all that is of divine institution 
in the Church shall be preserved, conservari volunt quid- 
quid est in Ecclesia divinitus constitutum. ‘Therefore, 
with necessary zeal and vigilance, they claim the authority 
which belongs to them; they thus made and still make it 
their care constantly to safeguard the authority of the 
bishops: ut sua episcopis auctoritas salva sit.” 

This declaration may be completed by a page from 
another encyclical of Leo XIII, Praeclara gratulationcs, 
of June 21, 1894. Prior to the encyclical Satis cognitum, 
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less didactic and more stirring, it contains some features 
which concern our subject and deserve attention. Leo 
XIII had just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
episcopate. He thanked Catholics, princes and peoples, 
for the many tokens of affection shown to his person. 
But he felt moved to address an appeal to the dissident 
Churches from which no sign had come. “We turn to 
these nations, and with the love of a father we urge and 
conjure them to desire to return to unity.” 

Leo XIII cherished the fond hope that the Churches of 
the East would be the first to hear his voice. Their 
separation is not due to great disagreement (non ingentt 
discrimine). The most serious point concerns the primacy 
of the Roman pontiff, and here history teaches a lesson 
that needs to be remembered. “This is why our face is 
turned towards you who are at variance with the Catholie 
Church, whether you use the Greek rite or any other 
Eastern rite. . . . Consider well what we ask, weigh it 
in your hearts before God. We have no human interest 
in this, but we are moved by divine love and zeal for the 
salvation of all when we suggest that you become recon- 
ciled, and unite with the Roman Church, unite fully and 
perfectly, contunctionem intelligimus plenam ac perfectam; 
for that would not be true union which did not involve a 
certain community of articles of faith and mutual broth- 
erly love.” I pray that this declaration, so opportune at 
the present time, may receive attention. Union does not 
suffice, “quae nihil amplius inducat quam certam aliquam 
dogmatum credendorum concordiam fraternaeque carttatis 
commutationem.” 

Leo XIII continues: “True union among Christians is 
that which the Founder of the Church, Jesus Christ, has 
instituted and willed: it consists in unity of faith and 
order, in fidei et regimimis unitate.” But Leo XIII im- 
mediately introduces into this unity a limitation we ex- 
pected: “Do not fear that either we or some one of our 
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successors shall suppress any of your rights, your patri- 
archal privileges, the rites accepted in each Church, 
quidquam de jure vestro, de patriarchalibus privilegiis, de 
ritualt cujusque Ecclesiae consuetudine.” For it has been 
and always will be in keeping with the mind and discipline 
of the Apostolic See liberally and loyally to pay due regard 
to the origins and customs of each nation. Thus, on the 
one hand, it preserves all that is of divine institution; on 
the other, it respects established rights, the accepted 
liturgies and patriarchal privileges. The Latin West has 
its ecclesiastical law, the East should preserve its own as 
it should preserve its liturgies. (Canon 1 of the Codes juris 
canonict published by Benedict XV in 1917 runs: “Licet in 
Codice wurrs canonici Ecclesiae quoque Orientalis disciplina 
saepe referatur, ipsetamen unam respictt latinam Ecclesiam.”’ 

With all that is divine zn tuto, Catholicism is seen to 
be a school not of uniformity but of respect and tradition. 

The encyclical Praeclara gratulationis contains another 
page that I wish to recall. Leo XIII turns towards the 
various denominations separated from Roman Cathol- 
icism, which, he says, reeommend union in brotherly love. 
“These are certainly right, for we ought all to be united 
in mutual love. Jesus Christ made this a sovereign 
command, and wished that His disciples should be known 
by their love for one another.” But love rarely cements 
hearts that have not the same faith. Leo XIII takes 
occasion to propose as patterns men who were “‘lovers of 
the truth,” who understood that they would never possess 
the faith of Jesus Christ in its purity so long as they 
rejected the magistertum of His Church, who recognized 
that in the Roman Church alone is found the essence of 
the Church willed and preserved by Jesus Christ. They 
same, therefore, to the Roman Church, to which their 
<een judgment and their searching knowledge of Christian 
mtiquity led them, “acri judicio acerrimoque ad antt- 
juitatem excutiendam ingenio.” Let us note in this pas- 
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sage evidence of the recognition of Rome for the Oxford 
movement, and this tribute to Cardinal Newman! | 

The teaching of Leo XIII, which we have summarized 
in this paper, throws light, if that was necessary, on the 
mind of Roman Catholicism with regard to the unity of 
the Church; it makes communion with the Apostolic See 
the condition sine quad non of unity. | 

The conditions of this communion, in so far as they 
are a matter of discipline, have varied according to time 
and place. Under Pope Damasus or Pope St. Gregory 
the Latin Church of the West was in closer communion 
with the Apostolic See than the Greeks of the East.! 

Owing to the breach between the Roman and Greek 
Churches, Roman Catholicism has become more strictly 
western; it does not deny this, and nothing is more in- 
teresting than the efforts of Benedict XIV, Leo XIII 
and Benedict XV to react in favour of the East against 
the rigidity of western discipline, in order to relieve the 
Eastern Churches of their fear of latinization. What 
precautions must still be taken, what inveterate prej- 
udices must be dissipated, in order that Rome may be 
desired by all Christians of the East without exception! 

On the other hand, that is to say, with regard to the 
various denominations in England and America that are 
at the present moment moved by a desire to reunite, can 
the general development of the historical sense of a Pusey 
or a Newman be looked for?” | 

1See the remarkable sketch by Professor Bréhier, Normal Relations 
Between Rome and the Churches of the East Before the Schism of the 
Eleventh Century, in the ConstructivE QuAaRTERLY for December, 
1916. See also the preface of Mgr. Duchesne to his book Eglises 
séparées (Paris, 1896). 

*f must here mention Bishop Gore’s splendid book The Church and 
the Ministry, in the new edition revised by C. H. Turner (1919). 
It has justly been said of this book: “If the claims of the historic 
episcopate find a readier recognition as the days go on among the 
thoughtful members of the separated communities whose hearts 


are yearning for Christian union, it is, we believe, to this book more 
than to any other that this happy change is due.” 
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Let us, in spite of all, have confidence that the unity for 
vhich our Lord prayed is being wrought. And in con- 
lusion I should like to quote from Leo XIII’s encyclical 
-raeclara gratulationis a beautiful appeal to all dissenters. 
Te writes: ‘Suffer us to stretch out a hand to you in 
fection, and to invite you to that unity which has never 
een Wanting in the Catholic Church and which can never 
ail it. The Church, the Mother of us all, has for long 
een calling you to return to her, and with brotherly love 
wll Catholics are waiting for you, that you may serve God 
vith us, in the unity of the same Gospel, the same faith, 
he same hope, united by the bonds of a perfect love.” 
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From tHe ADDRESS OF THE MopERATOR OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 1919. 


[To the Moderator, the Right Rev. William Paterson, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King in Scotland, the ConsTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY 
is indebted for a copy of his Address, from which the following 
extracts are printed.] 


The principle of brotherhood ought to have its most 
impressive manifestation in the internal relations of the 
Christian Church. As a fact it might appear that the 
particular Churches find it easier to show love to foreign- 
ers and strangers, as manifested in their Foreign Mission 
schemes, and to the destitute and the outcasts, as seen 
in their Home Mission operations, than to obey the 
command to love the brethren, and to do good within 
the household of faith. Church history abundantly 
confirms the pagan generalization that no quarrels are 
so bitter as the feuds of those who once drank the same 
mother’s milk. The Christian Church, instead of giving 
the expected object-lesson in unity and concord, has been 
divided and subdivided; while the larger sections hold 
no communion with one another, and scarcely take 
cognizance of one another’s existence, except in their 
propagandist and polemical activities. It has, indeed, 
to be remembered that there are worse evils than schism, 
just as there are worse evils than war. During the recent 
conflict we did well to be irritated at those who denounced 
the combatants on the mere ground that they were 
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fighting, and did not discriminate between the aims of 
the two sets of belligerents; and similarly we may feel 
that those critics are superficial and unjust who lament 
the broken unity of Christ’s Church, and are silent as 
to the causes which brought about and which perpetuate 
the scandal. It is only just, and not altogether super- 
fluous, to recall that it is principle and not perversity 
that has been mainly responsible for the disintegration 
of Christendom. . . . On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that the existence of a form of civil war in the 
Church is contrary to the mind of Christ, as well as a 
scandal and a source of weakness, and that there is a 
call, both from our Christian ideal and from the special 
circumstances of the age, to work and pray without 
ceasing for the removal of the differences which hinder 
the cause of Christian unity. 

The wider union, as it is called, is beset by difficulties 
which may well seem insuperable save to a truly heroic 
faith. If the difference between Romanism and Protes- 
tantism is, as I conceive, nothing less than a difference 
in the view taken of essential provisions of the Christian 
religion, and also a difference as to the relations of 
authority and liberty in the religious sphere, it is difficult 
to see how a basis of union could be found which would 
be an intellectual and religious possibility, and also 
morally satisfactory. A less formidable gulf separates 
the Church of England from the Protestant Churches of 
the Reformed group, of which the Church of Scotland 
would be generally accepted as one of the best accredited 
representatives. There are many circumstances which 
would dispose us to welcome union with the Church of 
England—among them our debt to the great Anglican 
divines, scholars, and idealists, as well as a recognition 
of the need of the Empire for a unified Church; but we 
cannot be blind to the fact that the dominant school of 
Anglican theology has ostentatiously dissociated itself 
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from the Protestant name and heritage which most of 
us regard as our precious possession, and that it treats 
almost as dogmas of the first rank certain tenets touching 
Church government and Orders which, apart from any 
bearing which they may have on the validity of our 
ministry, seem to us to be more than questionable 
excrescences on the sum of authenticated Christian doc- 
trine. There is another consideration which has been too 
little weighed. The Church of Scotland may not think 
of itself alone: it is one of a family of Churches through- 
out the Empire and the English-speaking world, many of 
which regard it with affection and reverence as the 
mother-Church, and it is open to question whether the 
line of duty and of advantage does not lie in seeking to 
utilize its position as the head of a great fellowship, — 
rather than in being assimilated to the great Episcopal 
communion. In any case, as the Churches in question 
have delivered the same testimony and fought the same 
battles as ourselves, it seems that we ought not to act 
apart from them in treating with a Church that repre- 
sents a different type of doctrine, worship, and govern- 
ment, and thus incur the painful reproach of negotiating 
for a separate peace. In view of these grave obstacles 
to the scheme of an incorporating union, our thoughts 
naturally turn to the alternative of a federation for service 
under a General Staff, and this, if prudently and earnestly 
planned, should in the meantime prove adequate to meet 
the national and imperial need of a unified Church. 

The duty which lies immediately to our hand is the 
reunion of the two great branches of Scottish Presby- 
terlanism. Here, again, I see reason for qualifying the 
common lament over the unhappy divisions of the Church. 
It is true that the mother-Church was seriously weakened 
by the detachment of successive bodies of her devout 
and earnest children, that the consequent development 
of the competitive system produced many of the evils 
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which are familiar in the unhallowed realms of business, 
and in particular that a root of bitterness sprang up in 
the life of the nation, and of its various communities in 
town and country. At the same time these events did 
not happen without the permission, or pass beyond the 
control, of the Providence which ever seeks to overrule 
events to the glory of God and for the good of His Church. 
From the providential point of view they may even be 
thought to have been permitted as a temporary form of 
Church extension. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century the economic and social revolution began which 
was to transform a poor and backward country into a 
busy hive of scientific industry, to treble the population, 
and to collect in the cities and other industrial centres 
great masses of population that far outgrew the inherited 
provision of ministerial service and congregational equip- 
ment. That an undivided Church would have made a 
great effort to cope with the altered conditions is certain: 
much was done before the Disruption, and more has been 
done since by the Church of Scotland to master the situa- 
tion; but it may well be doubted if the result would have 
approached that which was reached by the collective 
effort of the Church of Scotland and of the separated 
Churches. Deductions have to be made for overlapping 
in depopulated rural parishes, and also in the wealthy 
quarters of city and suburb, but the outcome was a vast 
addition to the machinery and the working power cap- 
able of grappling with the spiritual needs of the new 
Scotland. Its organized religious life was increased by 
the rise of about 2000 congregations which were centres 
of aggressive effort as well as of spiritual culture, a power- 
ful stimulus was given to Christian liberality, and in 
particular a contribution was made by Scotland to the 
development and support of the Foreign Mission enter- 
prise which is mentioned frequently throughout Christen- 
dom in order to provoke others to good works. Moreover, 
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a notable addition was made to the output and the reputa- 
tion of Scottish theology. 

But while Scotland was more amply furnished with 
ecclesiastical machinery because of the course taken by 
her Church history, it seems equally clear that we have 
reached the stage at which the path of progress, as well 
as the call of duty, lies in the attempt to consolidate the 
resources of the two main divisions of our Scottish 
Church, so that the splendid instrument now existing 
may be used to the fullest advantage in the interests of 
our beloved land. The past has contributed the parts, 
and our present opportunity is to achieve a more profitable. 
synthesis and a fuller co-operation. Presbyterian re- 
union would of course have been hopeless, however 
great might have seemed its utility, had it entailed and 
demanded a sacrifice of truth or principle,—so much is 
clear to all who are familiar with the history and the 
character of our people; but after a decade of conferences 
it has been made clear that the cherished principles of 
the two Churches, which rest on the same foundation of 
Christian doctrine, can be honestly treated as comple- 
mentary, and that they can be combined and honoured 
in the constitution of a reunited Church which will carry 
with it all that we have valued in the Church of Scotland 
as a national Church, and all that our brethren have 
demanded in the name of freedom for a branch of the 
Church of Christ. From the point of view of the Church 
of Scotland the attainment of union is specially desirable. 
It is distinctively our duty and our privilege to judge the 
situation from a national point of view; and we have 
therefore reason to rejoice in prospect of the day when 
the Church of Scotland will have become a fuller reflex 
of the manifoldness of spiritual and moral life which has 
been produced by the Spirit of God working on the raw 
material of our Scottish race—when the deep if unde- 
monstrative piety and the well-known sterling virtues of 
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our own beloved people will be supplemented by the gifts 
which the United Free Church is able to bring out of the 
store of its evangelical graces, its moral earnestness, and 
its intellectual culture. With an indubitable majority 
of the people of Scotland claiming it as their spiritual 
dwelling-place, and representing so large a body of the 
secular strength and resources as well as of the religion 
and the moral idealism of the Scottish nation, the reunited 
Church will be accepted with general consent as entitled 
to be the spokesman of the national mind and conscience 
in regard to all public questions involving the moral 
issues sO prominent in modern politics. Above all, a 
Church of Scotland with a working staff of over 3000 
ministers, representing the highest level of the Presby- 
terian tradition of ministerial equipment, and supported 
by thousands of elders and deacons, and by tens of 
thousands of devoted women-workers, should find it 
possible so to reorganize its work as to bring the popu- 
lation of the land, in every district and in all conditions, 
under the effective influence of a preaching and pastoral 
ministry. 
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By Epwin JAmMres PALMER, 


Seventh Bishop of Bombay. 


[From a charge by the Bishop of Bombay delivered February 28th., 
1919, and printed here from a copy sent the Editor by Dr. Palmer] 


There is one subject which comes nearer to us who are 
assembled to-day than any of these hopes or schemes of re- 
construction, and that is the subject of the unity of the 
Church. There is much talk of reconstruction in the 
Church. A great deal of it is concerned with useful matters 
of detail, but the question of Reunion is not a matter of 
detail. It is a matter of central importance. It appears 
also to be a matter in which action will be called for, and 
will be called for soon. I know well the difficulty of address- 
ing you on this subject. Some of you are unwilling to touch 
it or to see it touched by others. To them it seems very 
difficult and they are afraid that any action would com- 
promise their Catholicity. Others think that some steps 
towards Reunion are the easiest things in the world, and 
have been willing and wishful long ago to see such steps 
taken. There are others again, as I gratefully acknowledge, 
who are doing all they can, by prayer and thought and 
action, to discover the true way towards unity. 

I address you on this subject in order to make what 
contribution I can to the preparation of heart and mind. 

Let us first turn our thoughts back to the subjects on 
which we meditated yesterday. 

We saw yesterday that the plan of Jesus Christ was to 
build Himself a great body composed of human lives. 
We saw also, that in entering into the Body of Christ 
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these human lives are not stripped of all their human 
characteristics, but carry them with them into it. For 
instance, they were to enter into it as men and women 
belonging to different nations and bringing with them 
their national characteristics. 

This Body of Christ has a definite purpose, namely, to 
restore mankind to that unity which God at the creation 
planned it to have. The method of the restoration was 
also clear. The Body of Christ, which is His Church, takes 
into itself one after another men and women who wish 
for such incorporation, some worthy, some unworthy, 
and trains them for their places and functions in the Body. 
Those who are not rejected, who “‘make their calling and 
election sure,” become the living stones of the eternal 
City, the true and proved members of the Body of Christ, 
which, when completed (Eph. 1:23), will be the unity of 
humanity which fulfils God’s original purpose which He 
purposed before He began the creation of the world. 

Thus Christ uses the Church in order to bring into 
existence the unity of redeemed humanity. His method is 
to build up the eventual unity of redeemed humanity by 
gradually incorporating men and women into the present 
unity of the Church. 

Now, if this is true, and no other interpretation can be 
put on the whole teaching of Scripture, it is essential to 
the work and purpose of the Church to be a unity. We 
talk and write so much about “the Church’s broken 
unity” and “‘our unhappy divisions” that we have hidden 
from our eyes the crucial question, “Is the Church one? 
or has it ceased to be one?” 


Is the Body of Christ Now One ? 


We may first recall to our mind S. Paul’s words in Eph. 
4, “I beseech you to walk worthily of the calling where- 
with ye were called . . . . giving diligence to keep the 
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unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body 
and one Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is over all and through all and in 
all” (vv. 1 to'6): 

It is a little difficult to express without over-expressing 
the exact meaning of the Greek here. The words in the 
English translation, “There is,” cannot be pressed, as if 
they meant ‘“‘there exists.” The Greek sentence has no 
verb: which means usually in such a sentence that the 
copula (7s) may be understood, but only as copula, not as 
the verb of existence. The shade of meaning would be 
indicated (though over-expressed) by translating “It is a 
question of one body,” etc., or “We have to do with one 
body,” etc. But even if one is as careful as possible about 
the translation, still one cannot escape from the conclusion 
that S. Paul conceived that there is just as much one body 
as there is one Spirit. 

That this was his conception is apparent from other 
passages, e.g., 1 Cor. 12:13, “In one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether 
bond or free, and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” 

If one had been alive with S. Paul and asked him 
whether there is one Body of Christ, he would have been — 
astounded at the notion that anyone could ask such a 
question. His answer could only have been, “Yes, for 
there is one Spirit. And, Is Christ divided?” 

We need a similar insistence on the actuality of the 
spiritual fact to-day. We cannot suppose that Christ has 
been divided. There is still one Body to-day. Where is 
it? 

Where is the Body of Christ? 


We begin with that of which we are most certain. There 
is Christ, as the Head. There are His members who are 
“with Him,” the “just men made perfect’’; whose place 
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in His Body is assured, who serve Him with a service 
which is perfect and continuous, whose works follow with 
them and have become instinct with worship, so that to 
them laborare and orare are the two sides of every activity. 
Of that portion of the one Body we are sure, though we 
are often forgetful of its oneness with those who are still 
on trial here, still struggling and striving for the prize of 
their high calling, still far from the synthesis of work and 
worship, labouring unworshipfully, and worshipping un- 
workfully, that is, selfishly; trying to serve God without 
serving man, or man without serving God; partially 
redeemed, partially developed, with all the ugliness and 
want of symmetry that belong to growth and immaturity. 
We are so preoccupied with the “Church Militant here on 
earth” that we do not understand it. Those of the Church 
in Paradise who are trying to help it with their more pre- 
vailing prayers must look with grief and wonder at our 
self-centredness, our self-importance, our self-deception. 


The Part of the Body Now on Earth. 


When we set out to find the Body of Christ on earth, 
does not the very process which has become usual, itself 
exhibit something of this  self-centredness and _self- 
importance? 


Attempt to Find It by “‘Marks.” 


You will recall the procedure. We have habitually 
attempted to enumerate the “marks” of a true Church, 
and we give or refuse the title according as these “marks” 
are or are not found. 

Article 19 tells us, “‘the visible Church of Christ is a 
Congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly minis- 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same.”’ 
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This is the ideal of the Church of England as it ap- 
peared to the framers of the Article. Whether they in- 
tended this Article to exclude all other or some other 
Christians from the visible Church of Christ history 
could tell us, but surely not the words themselves. 

In a popular modern book I find the marks given as 
“the possession of the Apostolic Succession, the divinely- 
appointed Sacraments, the Creeds, and the Moral 
Law.” 

It seems to me that it is time to suggest the doubt 
whether this method is a valid method. The results it is 
supposed to bring out are that outside the Body are the 
various Protestant bodies such as Presbyterians, Luth- 
erans, Wesleyans, Quakers and the heretical Churches of 
the East: while inside the Body are the Roman Church, 
the Orthodox (Greek) Church and the Anglican Church. 
In what sense could any member of any of the three last 
named communions say ‘““These are one Church’? The 
Roman and the Orthodox Church each believes that all 
so-called Christians outside of itself are outside of the 
Church. The Anglicanism of the text books seems to 
hold that the Catholic Church is these three Churches— ° 
(which is almost as incredible as that it is 300 Churches) —_ 
and that outside these three Churches there is no sal- 
vation. | 

Now it is not merely that the method appears to lead to _ 
strange results; it leads to results that are not only 
strange, but on other grounds appear to be wrong. 


Evidence of the Working of the Spirit. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them,” said our Lord. 
This very direct affirmation suggests or even promises 
that this is a test which we can apply. If He says, we can 
apply it, we must try to apply it. What we are to look 
for are fruits, the fruits of the Spirit. 
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Let us recall some of the fruits of the Spirit which Holy 
Scripture has indicated to us. 

(1) “No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
spirit.”” The confession about Jesus is a fruit of the 
Spirit’s working. It is as well the condition of incorporation 
nto His body, as a necessary sign of continued living 
sonnexion with the Spirit which resides in that Body 
me Cor. 12:3). 

(2) “He,” said our Lord of the Paraclete, “‘shall lead 
you into all the truth.”” The same speaker had just said 
‘Tam the Truth.” These two sayings suggest what the 
Truth to be looked for in the Church is. It is all the 
Truth. Is it promised that the Church at any one time 
vill be in possession of all the Truth? Hardly that, but 
rather it is promised that the Church will be gradually 
ed into all the Truth, and this Truth is not something in 
2 text book nor anything capable of being put into a text 
900k. It is a living thing, the possession of a person; or 
‘ather a part of His personality and it has all the inex- 
1austibility of personality. Anything that can be truly 
said about the truth by us men is a stage of appreciation 
which may remain for long the highest stage reached, 
put is sure to be included later in a deeper and wider 
uppreciation. 

Jesus Christ as the Truth is the explanation of all 
hings. The Church, if it is being led by the Spirit into all 
he truth, is being led more and more to the understanding 
yf all things. The sign of the possession of the Truth is © 
he power to hold and to use all the truth which has 
ilready been apprehended, and to advance in the under- 
tanding of the world in the light of the Son of God. 

(3) “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
uffering, gentleness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
elf-control.’”’ Surely it is not difficult to recognize these 
vhen one sees them. To disvalue them as “mere mo- 
ality” is very alien from S. Paul’s spirit (Gal. 5: 22,23). 
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(4) “When the Comforter is come, whom I will sence 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, whicl 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness of me 
and ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been witl 
me from the beginning” (S. John 15: 26, 27). 

“The testimony to Jesus is the Spirit of prophecy’ 
(Rev. 19:10). 

Here is another fruit of the Spirit which is not difficul 
to discern, the bearing witness to Jesus. On the one 
side it is the missionary spirit, as we call it nowadays 
whether it be exercised in nominally Christian or 1 
heathen lands, on the other side, the prophetic spirit 
which at God’s chosen times discloses the things whicl 
have been kept secret from the foundation of the world 
whether these advances of revelation be made in speecl 
or writing. 

(5) ‘“‘By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one to another.” ‘““That they may be one 
even as we are one; I in them and thou in me, that the} 
may be perfected into one; that the world may know that 
thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thot 
lovedst me” (John 13:35; 19:22). 

Here is mutual love as a sign of discipleship and mis. 
sion, and its ground, the love of God for those who by 
their love are made one, as is God. It cannot be pre. 
tended that it is difficult to discern the existence of mutua 
love. Nor is it without its importance for us that we are 
taught in these passages not to look for a bare unity, but 
for a unity of love. 


Estimation of the Evidence. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Our Lord ha: 
proposed to us this test, and we must apply it. We can. 
not say that this is too hard a task. If it were too diffi- 
cult for us, He would not have proposed it to us. We 
must endeavour to apply the test. 
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We probably all feel—I own that I feel it myself—that 
we do not possess sufficient knowledge of the facts about 
the Bodies of Christians who are separated from us to 
make an adequate estimation of them. For this we 
should need to know something about the greatest men 
and women whom those Bodies have produced, and some- 
thing about the average men and women who are more 
typical of them. We should need to know also a good 
deal about their corporate life, and the institutions and 
rules which are at once the result and expression of that 
corporate life. Again, we should need to know a good 
deal about the beliefs and ideals held by the Bodies, 
whether those beliefs and ideals are stated in official 
‘documents or not. Such are the classes of facts which 
for an adequate investigation of the fruits of these Bodies 
need to be ascertained and marshalled. If they were 
they would throw light on a question which vexes many 
minds, whether it is part of the purpose of God that 
besides the local divisions of Christians which are called 
Churches in the New Testament, there should also be 
confessional divisions of Christians in the same locality 
or localities. Whether such confessional divisions should 
be called Churches, is a much smaller question. 

I admit that I have not the facts in my possession which 
are necessary to an adequate application of the test of 
fruits. It is also true, that, if I had, they could not be 
summarized and evaluated within the compass of this 
Charge. On the other hand, a certain number of the 
relevant facts have come into my experience, and I feel 
myself bound in honesty to set out here a rough descrip- 
tion of those facts and a provisional judgment upon them, 
however inadequate it may be. 

I ask you to carry on investigations on this subject for 
yourselves. 
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Fruits of The Spirit Which Can Be Discerned. 


The first thing which I have to say is positive. Ther 
are many Christians and groups of Christians outside o 
the Roman, Orthodox and Anglican Churches who hol 
the profession, “Jesus Christ is Lord,” who have genuinel} 
advanced the knowledge of the truth available to u 
to-day, who produce in their lives, individual and cor 
porate, the fruit of the Spirit, as described by S. Paul 
and who show great and fruitful ardour in witnessing t 
Christ and being His missionaries. 

With regard to love of the brethren, one cannot fail t 
notice that it is strongly developed within these bodies 
Indeed, the friendliness of the members one to anothe 
often contrasts much to our disadvantage with the 
coldness which prevails amongst members of some of oul 
congregations. These favourable judgments are foundec 
largely upon experience of individual members of the 
bodies to which I refer. ‘These members are not excep: 
tional, but may be taken as typical of the character pro- 
duced in those bodies. It is easy enough to find unedify- 
ing Christians anywhere, and I do not think that anyone 
could justly say that they are more numerous outside 
than inside the communions which are proud of the name 
“Catholic.” 

It is far more difficult to speak with any accuracy of 
the corporate life of bodies of Christians to which one 
does not belong; and especially of their products in the 
way of institutions or practices. Looking at them from 
outside, one is often struck by the failures which are due 
to having cast away the great heritage of the experience 
of the ages in the matter of institutions. This puts some 
of these bodies at a great disadvantage when they try to 
organize their converts into congregations or churches. 
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Do We Observe Evil Fruits? Heresies? 


Over against the apparent fruits of the Spirit, which I 
have mentioned, one has to consider whether there is 
found evidence of evil fruits so strong as to counteract in 
one’s mind the impression made by the good fruits. Let 
us take first the matter of doctrine. The profession 
“Jesus Christ is Lord” is the test which we may roughly 
apply. I admit that wherever I hear or read words about 
our Lord which have a certain patronizing air, I cannot 
help feeling that the profession, even if made with the 
lips, is wanting in the heart. But I cannot say that such 
language is common to all the bodies which I am now 
considering. So far as I know them, it is not found 
among Presbyterians. It is rarely heard from the British 
missionaries in India. Because it is on the lips of some 
of those who speak and write, it must not be assumed 
that it is in the hearts of their congregations. Definitely 
heretical opinions are expressed by individual members 
of some bodies, just as in all ages they have been expressed 
by some members of the Catholic Church. The Con- 
gregationalists, by officially refusing to have any standard 
of doctrine, give official license to the preaching of any 
kind of heresy. Some few of the more extraordinary sects 
propagate strange doctrine as their specialty. But as a 
whole it may, I think, fairly be said that what wrong 
teaching is found amongst the greater Protestant bodies 
with which we are most immediately concerned is wrong 
not so much by the inculcation of error as by the neglect 
of truth which would qualify and compensate those doc- 
trines on which they concentrate all their energy. 


Schism? 


Second, as to the “‘sin of schism.” I am bold to assert 
that very few of the present adherents of these Protestant 
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bodies are deliberately guilty of the sin of schism. Fo 
the most part in the western world they have inheritec 
their separation from their fathers, and respect for thei 
fathers is the main reason why they continue in it 
Amongst the Indian Christians there is hardly a man wh« 
is deliberately a separatist. This is partly because they 
have no interest whatever in the theoretical reasons fo 
the separation between the different bodies of Christians 
and partly because the difference between a Christial 
and a man who worships a cow is so great that all Chris 
tians in India feel themselves bound to each other by 
their distinctness from the rest of the world, and also by 
the imperative necessity which a small minority feels ot 
standing together against a large and antagonistic 
majority. As we are in search of facts, we may also note 
that the vast majority of converts do not choose the 
Christian body which they join after comparing its claims 
with other bodies, but simply because it is the only Chris: 
tian body with which they have been brought into touch 
or often the only one which they have ever seen or heard 
of. On all these grounds it is hard to censure Indian 
Christians for their distribution among the various bodies 
of Christians who are working in this country, but none 
the less are the evils of schism apparent. 

The evils of schism are: the weakness which it causes 
to the whole of the activities of the Body of Christ, the 
jealousies and hostilities which competition between 
separated bodies engenders, the loss which each separated 
body suffers by missing the due influence upon it of the 
good things possessed by other bodies, and the loss which 
the whole body suffers by the very fact of not being 
obviously and manifestly one. All these evils of schism 
are apparent at the present day, but it must be remem- 
bered that they are for the most part consequences of 
conditions not deliberately adopted, and more and more 
deliberately regretted. 
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When we consider these evil fruits, we must be conscious 
of the fact that from time to time such fruits have ap- 
peared within the Catholic Church. Further, if we con- 
sider them side by side with the good fruits, it is im- 
possible to say that they compel us to believe that those 
good fruits are unreal or the results of Satanic agency. 
We have been warned that “Satan fashioneth himself into 
an angel of light,’ but we have been warned by a greater 
than Paul about the danger of attributing the casting 
out of devils to Beelzebub. And it is just there that the 
proof becomes most cogent. The missionary work of 
these bodies does cast out devils, and that in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and if we are to deny that they are in His 
Body we run the risk, as I believe, of incurring the most 
awtful of His denunciations. 

It must also be remembered that if this method of ex- 
amining the present facts is valid at all, it will be appli- 
cable and will no doubt be applied to us and the other 
communions which pride themselves on their claim to the 
title Catholic. Can we say that on any sane estimate 
we have a very creditable crop of fruits to shew? 


The Present Condition of the Body of Christ. 


If then it be true, as I believe it is, that we cannot resist 
the witness of the Spirit, but are bound to acknowledge 
that He is clearly working in many bodies of Christians 
outside the Roman, Greek and Anglican communions, 
and if this again means that those bodies of Christians 
are within the Body of Christ, we must next ask ourselves 
whether we can form any reasonable conception of His 
Body as it at present is. There is a phrase very familiar 
to us which seems to sum up the conclusions at which we 
have arrived: ‘“‘the mystical body of Thy Son, which is 
the blessed company of all faithful people.’ The first 
criterion of all, as we saw, is the profession ‘““Jesus Christ 
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is Lord.” But we have not to do with a mere aggregate 
of individuals who hold this faith. The phrase which 
I have quoted calls it a company, but this only in con- 
nection with the original phrase of St. Paul: “the Body of 
Christ.” We have therefore got to ask ourselves whether 
we can in any way reconcile the present conditions with 
the conception of One Body. I believe the answer to this 
may be found in the following suggestions. In the early 
Church local divisions were called churches, an appella- 
tion which attributed to them a certain completeness in 
themselves. That completeness is similar to the relative 
completeness of certain limbs of the body in which most 
of the constituents of the body are found. There are also 
in the body whole classes of similar cells which are dis- 
tributed throughout it, and which, in the healthy body, 
do their work just because of that distribution. If, how- 
ever, the number of them in any one part is greatly re- 
duced, that part becomes unhealthy. These are two 
analogies which may be applied to the present state of 
things. A whole limb may be dislocated or paralysed. 
Though it remains in the body it cannot function as it 
ought to do; it is not of that use to the body which it 
ought to be; the man himself cannot do all the things he 
wishes to do as he would if it were not dislocated or para- 
lysed. This corresponds in a rough way to the effect 
of the dissociation of local churches which are out of 
communion with each other. On the other hand, some 
Christians who had a special function in the body which 
is indicated by their special interest in one part of faith 
or practice have withdrawn themselves from the service 
of the whole body and gathered themselves together in 
such a way that their special function is very inadequately 
represented in other parts. I am not very sure of my 
medical knowledge, but I believe that when the red cor- 
puscles in the blood are relatively in defect an unhealthy 
condition ensues. This is parallel to the condition pro- 
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duced by withdrawing from the Western Church almost 
all those Christians most interested in personal liberty, 
personal experience and personal salvation, and forming 
them into bodies which are disproportionately weak in 
Christians interested in corporate life and corporate order. 
Some of these separate bodies suffer not only from excess 

of Christians of certain types and defect of others, but 
also from disconnexion from the normal sources of the 
supply of the life which flows from the Head. It is 
difficult to be sure of the exact force of all the words used 
by S. Paul in Eph. 4:16, but he certainly speaks of the 
binding and fitting together of the body by means of con- 
nexions which are not merely ties or ligaments but “‘con- 
nexions of the supply” of the vital forces. I do not think 
it fanciful to suggest that these “connexions of the sup- 
ply” are the various ministries spoken of in the eleventh 
verse, and, since the body is extended over the ages, the 
historic ministry of the succession exercises a peculiar 
function of connexion; it is the channel through which the 
vital force which has quickened all the former ages passes 
on to quicken the present. With all their energy, many 
Protestant sects show a notable want of the wealth ac- 
cumulated in the ancient Church. It would be a harsh 
judgment to attribute this solely to deliberate, pre- 
sumptuous rejection of the old because it is old. It is 
due, quite as much, to disconnexion from the historic 

ministry. | 
Separated bodies of Christians are sometimes spoken 
of as “cut off’? from the Church. Is there any analogy 
between their condition and that of an amputated limb? 
The answer must be, that, if there are “‘cut off,” “‘ampu- 
tated’’ bodies, they must be showing phenomena of spiri- 
tual death. Antinomian sects present this appearance; 
the Anabaptists of Miinster or, in our own days, the Mor- 
mons, might be cited as examples. 

Such sad spectacles of bodies of self-styled Christians, 
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who have cut themselves off from the Body, and are from 
a spiritual point of view pretty obviously dying, do not 
raise the problem which we need to-day to investigate. 
Our pre-occupation is with those bodies of Christians who 
show life and energy, sometimes superabundant life and 
feverish energy, in the cause of Christ. I suggest for 
your consideration that they are in the Body of Christ, 
but that their position in it is in one way or another 
abnormal, corresponding to dislocation, or paralysis, or 
the excessive concentration of some of the constituents of 
the body at one point with a simultaneous paucity of 
other constituents at that point. Most abnormal of all 
is it when the main energy of one group of Christians is 
directed against another, a condition which can only be 
paralleled in the human body in states of serious de- 
rangement. 


The Imperative Need of More Unity. 


As we realize that none but morbid states of the natural 
body offer any parallel to the present condition of that 
which we cannot but believe to be the Body of Christ, 
so we become more and more haunted by the idea that 
this awful condition must be brought to an end, and that 
we are bound to do all that we can to end it. 

Again, if we were right yesterday in thinking that God’s 
plan in creation was to make a great Body for His own 
self-expression out of an enormous number of co-operating 
human lives, and His plan in redemption was to form 
another Body which should recall into itself the dis- 
sociated alienated lives and recover humanity for its 
pristine purpose, then from that point of view too we see 
the absolute necessity of the unity of the Church. There 
must be one body into which we can call men and women 
one by one. But there is not now such a body. No 
body will serve but that which contains the totality of 
Christians. No other body will certainly contain the 
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place for each man and each woman who is called. Any 
smaller body may have no place, no use, for this or that 
person. Only in the whole can each and every one be 
sure of finding a home. Even to-day in the mission field 
we see this disadvantage of our divisions. There are 
intelligent men who feel a great and real attraction 
towards Christianity, yet are held back from becoming 
Christians because that would mean making a choice 
between a number of bodies of Christians whose dif- 
ferences have no interest for them. If they might join 
_ the Christian Body, they would do it, but they see no 
point in becoming a Roman or an Anglican or a Presby- 
terian Christian. Similarly, the most typical Indian 
Christians of the present day are those who sit loosest to 
denominational connexions, whether they wander about 
the country as Christian sadhus, or organize the Indian 
Christian Association, or have found a new meaning in 
human life while working for Christian and non-Christian, 
white men and yellow, in the Y. M. C. A. on the fields of 
France. The aspirations of such men can be met by 
nothing but THE Bopy oF Curist. Are we to deplore the 
fact? Are we not to welcome it, to hail it as one more 
_ signal, recalling us to the only right course? 

Such and such like are the facts of the present day. 
They need more investigation, more study. They need 
particularly more patient and careful understanding and 
valuation of the achievements of the various bodies of 
Christians whose works show the Spirit’s influence. But 
it is not enough to look at the present. We must also 
look at the future. We must strive to get some pre- 
liminary idea of the coming unity, and of the Church of 
the future. 

The Coming Unity. 


What then will the coming unity be like? The key- 
word of the coming unity is inclusive. It must contain, 
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combine, and use all that is good in the divided Chris- 
tianity of the present. 

(1) We may recognize that the many ministries of the 
present have worked out many types of service beneficial 
to the Church. These must all be included. There is no 
reason why we should insist on three orders of ministry 
and three only. Still less reason is there for burdening 
those orders with every sort of function. We shall not 
be going backwards in recognizing that there may be 
evangelists, pastors and teachers, who are not deacons, 
priests or bishops. There is place in the Church for 
those who teach as the scribes as well as for those who 
teach as the prophets, and neither of these need be priests. 
The practical recognition of such differentiation of func- 
tions is both modern and ancient, it is called for by our 
latest canons of efficiency, it reminds us of the elasticity 
of the Church of the Apostles, it conserves what is val- 
uable in the existing modern diversities. One sometimes 
finds that recent non-conformist writers disclaim for their 
ministers the title and character of Priest. We should 
surely be ready to grant them the title and character of 
teacher. Along these lines we may find reconciliation as 
well as conservation. 

(2) The coming unity will also include many forms of 
Church Councils. Here again the idea is both ancient 
and modern. And we have ourselves repeatedly affirmed 
that Episcopacy will never shew its genuine character and 
power, apart from the synods which are its complement. 

(3) The coming unity will also include many varieties 
of public worship. The concentration on a few forms has 
everywhere impoverished the Church and alienated some 
souls who would have learned to worship in other modes. 

(4) The coming unity will also include more varieties 
of truth than some of us would at present wish. Is there 
then to be no standard of truth in the coming Church? 
This question is asked by many with real apprehension. 
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The standard is Jesus Christ. I have already indicated 
what is implied in accepting such a standard. Many 
statements may be made about Him which are true, but 
none will exhaust “the truth as it is in Jesus,” or, to 
speak yet more correctly, the truth which is He. Creeds 
may be adequate as warnings against error, they cannot 
be adequate as expositions of the Truth Which is God the 
Word. ‘The letter killeth” is a statement of universal 
application, true of the New Testament as of the Old; 
equally true of the definitions of the Church. “It is the 
Spirit that giveth life.’ And such is the power of the 
Spirit that It gives life through the letter. Just as Jesus 
revised the moral law, never destroying but always con- 
firming by bringing what was partial into a more complete 
moral conception, so His Spirit revises the Creeds, never 
destroying, but from time to time bringing what was 
partial truth into relation with more complete truth, and 
giving more life to men’s power of knowing God. 

When a man or a body of men come preaching new 
doctrine, the true procedure seems to me to have been 
indicated long ago by Gamaliel. ‘I say unto you, refrain 
from these men, and let them alone; for if this counsel or 
_ this work be of men, it will be overthrown; but if it is of 
God, ye will not be able to overthrow them; lest haply we 
be found even to be fighting against God. And to him 
they all agreed.”’ And would to God the Church had 
agreed to him too. What? Is the advice peculiar to 
Gamaliel? Do you not hear the tones of another voice, 
which he may never have heard? “The servants say 
unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? 
But he saith, Nay: lest haply while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up the wheat with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the time of the harvest I will 
say to the reapers, Gather up first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into 
my barn” (Acts 5:38; Matt. 13:28ff). 
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Tn other branches of knowledge we do not now suppress 
unwelcome opinions, but confute them. In the process 
the orthodox opinions grow clearer, deeper, truer, stronger. 
We trust them to prevail; we expect the error gradually 
to die. Have we less faith about theological opinions? 

I have allowed myself this long episode about truth and 
untruth, because I know that it is here that our advances 
towards other bodies of Christians seem to some of our 
friends most dangerous. I think that at present unity 
cannot be attained without admitting some who hold what 
we believe to be false doctrine to the Communion of the 
Church. But I suggest that this was all along the policy 
indicated to us by our Lord in the Parable of the Tares. 
The heretics themselves are much more likely to unlearn 
their heresy in the Church than outside it. I do not 
deny that there are some heretics who are not Christians 
at all, and, if they claim to be Christians, they are self- 
deceived. I am not urging that they should be received 
as Christians. But I am virtually renewing the plea that 
imperfection in belief should not be treated more hardly 
than imperfection in life, since every human being is a 
growing, changing person, and the former imperfections 
as much as the latter may be overcome in time, especially 
by contact with persons less imperfect. 


Necessary Conditions of Church Unity. 


Let us return to the main thread of our argument. 
While the Church of the future will include many diver- 
sities, it is a necessary condition of any real unity that it 
should have some points of agreement. In view of the 
present controversies, I would direct attention to two 
such points of agreement which seem to be necessary. I 
agree here with my brother of Zanzibar. The unity of 
the Church demands a universally recognized ministry 
and a universally accessible Sacrament of union. Minis- 
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tries may be more various than at present and much more 
differentiated, but they are in their nature and purpose the 
living ties and bands which hold the body together, and, 
if they are not universally recognized, they cannot per- 
form this function. The special worth of a Sacrament of 
union is that it unites the members of the Body in a way 
more subtle, more living, more penetrative, than any 
statement of belief or purpose of practical co-operation. 
It offers as the basis of union the inexhaustible, unanalys- 
able Personality of Jesus Christ. But what is the use 
of having the best possible instrument of union, if it is 
only accessible to a few? A few might be united by a 
much less powerful agency of union. Very little is done 
towards union till those who ought to be united are given 
access to the most deeply unifying influence. If we are 
to be one, we must let Jesus Christ unite us, and that in 
His own way. 

If, then, separated bodies of Christians want to come 
together, they will find it necessary to discover a ministry 
which they can all recognize, and a sacrament which they 
can all equally approach. 


Episcopacy. 


In this connexion we may note that on the subject of 
the Ministry opinion is moving in a definite direction. 
The different Christian leaders in England who have met 
and issued two Interim Reports entitled Towards Christian 
Unity, have set out reasons why they find themselves able 
to agree on the acceptance of the fact of Episcopacy as 
regulative of the form that the ministry of the future 
Church must take. There is no question whatever that 
Indian Christian opinion is entirely in agreement with 
this judgment. The thoughtful Indians whom I know, 
whether they now belong to Episcopal Churches or not, 
are convinced that the form of Church Government for 
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India is the Episcopal form. There is a solid ground of 
hope that it is possible to attain a universally recognized 


ministry. 
A Valid Sacrament. 


There is not, at present, any such light on the horizon 
of the discussion about the validity of Sacraments and 
this is a point vital to the accessibility of the required one 
Sacrament of union. It is not enough that Church 
authorities should offer to receive to communion all 
Christians who are not under censure. The Sacrament 
thus made accessible on the side of the authorities must be 
accepted as valid by the members of the Church. A 
Sacrament which I do not believe to be valid is not 
accessible to me, however much I may be invited to it. 
This is not an academical point. Many, I conceive, 
might be willing to recognize the teaching ministries, and 
the prophetic ministries, which have been exercised out- 
side those Churches who have retained the historic 
ministry of the succession, but they would be unwilling 
to admit that such teaching or prophetic ministries carried 
any commission to celebrate the Blessed Sacrament. An 
agreement on the subject of the validity of Sacrament is 
necessary before the uniting bodies of Christians can have 
a Sacrament of union accessible to all. 


Methods of Approach to Union. 


Some few words must be added on the question, what 
can we do now so as to facilitate the approach towards 
union? 

(1) We need far greater mutual knowledge. We mis- 
trust each other because we do not understand, and we do 
not understand each other because we know each other so 
little. This ignorance may be diminished in various ways. 
Some of the best of these are indirect: they open out in the 
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course of enterprises undertaken, not for the sake of union, 
but with other objects. 

(2) Here in the mission field, just as much as at home, 
or perhaps even more, we may be mutually helpful to one 
another by co-operating in matters which do not concern 
our differences. The Provincial and National Councils of 
Missions find much of their work in such directions. For 
instance, the collection of information about methods of 
work and their effects can best be done by friendly co- 
operation, and it often throws great light on our own 
- difficulties. Then, again, all missions have, from time 
to time, to deal with Government, and we can often 
undertake such dealings more effectively in co-operation. 
Again, if we need alteration in the laws of India, we shall 
not be listened to unless we can represent Christian 
opinion generally. Such work has been done by these 
Councils for its own sake, but in the course of such work 
men and women of different denominations have come to 
know each other better, and to respect one another. 
Other mstances of co-operation have the same effect. 

(3) Next comes communion in sacred things. Com- 
munion in teaching and learning is the oldest instance of 
such communion. English-speaking Christians read in 
common the works of the great scholars of whatever 
denomination, many read also the works of Germans and 
Frenchmen. If anyone would think of the books read 
by himself as a theological student, or referred to by his 
lecturers, he would recognize at once that there exists a 
world of Christian learning which is a unity in spite of the 
disagreements in certain points between the views of those 
whose writings are most generally studied. The object in 
reading the works of these very diverse teachers is to gain 
knowledge; an unintended result is the sense of a unity 
which transcends denominational limits. 

(4) Another case of communion in sacred things is com- 
munion in prayer. This we have lately been trying in 
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Bombay. This originated in an impulse towards common 
prayer about objects which were known to be shared by 
all. In the first experiment the object was the unity of 
Christendom; in later experiments we met to pray about 
the war. There was a great feeling among those who met 
that we should not be helped to devotion by meeting in 
neutral places, like the Town Hall; we desired to meet in 
places already consecrated by the prayers of Christians. 
So we met in churches. We agreed that the form of 
service should be drawn up by a committee consisting of 
men of various denominations, but that the authority of 
any church where a meeting for united prayer was to be 
held must consent to every part of the service which was 
to be held in that church. We also agreed to make no 
use of methods by which some of those who came together 
might be repelled. This led to our abstaining both from 
liturgical and from ea tempore prayer. We gradually 
evolved a form of service which was not a form associated 
with any denomination. It consisted of reading the 
Scripture, silent meditation, hymns and a little uttered 
prayer taken from Scripture, especially the Lord’s 
Prayer. It contained no preaching, but latterly heads of 
meditation were printed and circulated. The conse- 
quence of this is that it cannot be said that those who on 
these occasions have gone to the Cathedral, or the Hume 
Memorial Church, or the Presbyterian Church, or the 
Baptist, have attended an Anglican, or a Congrega- 
tionalist, or a Presbyterian, or a Baptist service; in each 
case they have attended a united service which is none of 
these. The service is a new thing, and has proved to be 
really helpful and edifying. I know that my taking part 
in these services has caused some trouble of mind, and 
therefore I take this opportunity of explaining just what 
they have been. They have been services of a new 
species, designed for the special purpose of uniting 
Christians in prayer whose customary methods of worship 
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are notably diverse. Consequently they have not im- 
plied any approval or acceptance of the customary forms 
of worship of any denomination, for these were not used. 
We wanted to pray together without trying or vexing 
each other. In this we succeeded. Common prayer was 
our object. It was attained. The attainment of this 
object was, I believe, in fact an approach towards unity. 
This approach was all the more satisfactory and safe 
because it was not the primary object of our undertaking. 

Another point about the Joint Services may be ex- 
' plained. At each service more than one minister took 
part, and these ministers on each occasion were drawn 
from different communions. This, however, did not 
imply that they were recognized as having any com- 
mission or right to take services in the buildings in which 
they officiated at United Services. They in each case 
took a part which had been previously approved in detail 
by the authority of the Church which owned the building. 
Thus they were acting under that authority and at a 
United Service. This fact did not imply that the au- 
thority would consent to their taking part in the same 
building in one of the ordinary denominational services. 
We left aside the whole denominational system except for 
one point, namely, that the denominational authority of 
the building used had to approve of the form of service 
drawn up for that occasion. The meeting was a meeting 
of Christian people, all loyal to their denominational 
connexions, but for that occasion desiring to pray together 
and proceeding on that basis. The ministers ministered 
in the united congregation. I could not take part, or 
approve of my clergy taking part, in a Presbyterian, or 
Congregationalist, or Baptist service. These United 
Services in which we took part were, obviously, none of 
these things. They were foretastes of the Church that is 
to be, and no minister, so far as I can tell, exceeded in 
them the authority which he will have in the Church of 
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the future. Nothing was done by any of us which belongs 
specifically to the office of a priest. 

(5) The time has now come, I think, for a more direct 
approach towards union to be made. It is one, however, 
which will not frighten you. This approach may be 
made in connexion with the World Conference of Faith 
and Order. The Conference must be prepared for 
throughout the world, for it is manifest that it cannot 
otherwise represent the world. I suggest that Unity 
Study Groups should be formed wherever it is possible. 
These should consist of persons of all denominations who 
are interested in the unity of the Church. They should 
study the matters of agreement and disagreement between 
Christians, touching faith and order. They might well 
take as a basis the papers already referred to entitled 
Towards Christian Unity. They should report to the 
organizers of the World Conference of Faith and Order. 
Thus there would be a great dissemination of intelligent 
interest, and a great growth of opinion, and great addi- 
tions to the store of knowledge about the actual state of 
Christian opinion in the world. There would also result, 
I believe, a very considerable diminution of anxiety and 
timidity. Those of us who are afraid of the Unity move- 
ment are mostly afraid because we do not know enough 
about our own opinions. We do not know what is 
essential and what not, what is primitive, what universal, 
what modern, what local: we are terribly afraid of being 
surprised into some fatal step. The only cure for this is 
greater knowledge, and greater familiarity with the issues. 
This might be attained in Unity Study Groups. 

(6) It may be asked whether Federation of Churches is 
an approach towards Unity. The question is made a very 
live question by the proceedings at Kikuyu in 1918. 
There the “Constitution of an Alliance of Missionary 
Societies working in East Africa’? was agreed to by five 
Societies, including the Church Missionary Society. Four 
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other Societies did not agree to it. The Bishop of Zanibar 
proposed a different scheme to which the Conference did 
not assent. He, therefore (if, as I presume, his mission 
would follow him), makes a fifth dissentient in the area. 
These figures are themselves very instructive as to the 
extent of the active desire for unity now existing. 

The Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa, who joined the 
Alliance, found themselves bound in deference to the 
opinions of the Central Consultative Body of the Lambeth 
Conference and the Archbishop of Canterbury to make 
certain exceptions from the scheme of Alliance on behalf 
of themselves and their people. The most important of 
these is that the faithful of their dioceses are not to be 
encouraged or recommended to receive the Holy Com- 
munion from the hands of Ministers of other Bodies when 
they migrate into the spheres of those bodies. 

The official report, “submitted to and approved by the 
Representative Council,’ states that Bishop Willis “‘ex- 
plained how far members of the Church of England were 
prepared to go in loyalty to the formally expressed 
‘opinion’ of the Archbishop of Canterbury after exhaustive 
enquiries and consultation with the Consultative Body of 
the Lambeth Conference. 

‘Full intercommunion was, for the present at least, 
impossible. 

*“Members of non-episcopal Churches might, and would 
be, welcomed at the Holy Communion in Anglican 
Churches, when temporarily isolated from their own. 
Bishops could not, however, bid their own Church mem- 
bers, similarly isolated, seek the Holy Communion at the 
hands of ministers not episcopally ordained.”’ 

In note (c) to the Constitution Section 1, 5, a further 
statement is formally made. ‘The Bishops of the two 
Dioceses concerned in the Alliance realize the dangers to 
which native converts are exposed through isolation. 
They deeply regret that it is impossible in the present cir- 
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cumstances to bid the members of their Church to seek 
the Holy Communion at the hands of ministers not 
episcopally ordained.” 

Two things are clear about this: first, that this action of 
the Bishops, which is dictated by a regard for the decisions 
of Anglican authorities, is out of harmony with the general 
plan and idea of the Alliance; and second, that whatever 
the Bishops may say (especially if they say it in a tone 
which suggests that they themselves disagree with the 
decisions to which they defer) the native converts will not 
for long obey such instructions, but will eventually com- 
municate with any ministers of the Alliance whoever they 
may be. 

Another result of alliance before determination of vital 
questions is that the common form of service with which 
all the allied Missions are to familiarize their members is 
a singing and preaching service, something like Matins 
and Evensong with a great diminution of the part played 
by Psalms and Canticles in favour of hymns. The reason 
of this is plain, viz., that no agreement could be at present 
reached about celebrating the Lord’s Supper, and some 
of the allied Missions do not give it a central position in 
the worship of the Church. Therefore the Lord’s own 
service is not to be the typical form of Christian worship, 
but another service will be emphasized above it by being 
taught as the typical service of the Alliance. 

If one would judge the Alliance initiated at Kikuyu in 
1918 quite fairly, one must remember that it was not 
primarily an effort at Christian unity for its own sake, 
but an effort to save East African Christianity from 
developing on the lines of European divisions. Into that 
aspect of the Alliance, though it is the most important 
aspect in which it can be viewed, I do not here propose to 
enter. Our immediate concern with the East African 
Alliance is as an example of the approach to unity through 
federation. This method needs more consideration than 
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I have been able in nine years to give to it. But of the 
Kikuyu federation it seems reasonable to say that nothing 
but corporate union will avail for the purpose of keeping 
East African Christianity (or any Christianity) from 
disunion, and that the bodies who have allied themselves 
have not made clear to themselves or even conceived the 
lmeaments of a union in which they could join. They 
were sufficiently moved by the Bishop of Zanzibar’s 
arguments to add to their constitution the significant 
sentence, “The members of the Alliance pledge themselves 
not to rest till they can all share one ministry.”’ That 
would indeed be a step towards union, but of what kind 
would the union be? At present it looks like a Protestant 
Union which would not even be Pan-Protestant—not a 
very inclusive unity. 


Pan-Protestantism. 


About Pan-Protestantism a word of warning needs to 
be uttered. If all the Protestants in the world succeeded 
in uniting together over against those who held the historic 
Catholic position, ultimate unity would be retarded, not 
advanced. English Churchmen must remember that they 
have already in the English Church a more inclusive unity 
than any which could be made out of a Pan-Protestant 
Alliance or Union. Inclusive is our watchword. If we 
can achieve a unity which will include the energy, power 
and liberty of Protestantism with the stability, humility 
and order of Catholicism and its unbroken connexion with 
the past, then by all means let us join it. On the other 
hand, if we are invited to join a Pan-Protestant unity, 
which is unconnected with the past by its ministry or by 
respect for past experience and past decisions, let us 
firmly and deliberately refuse. We have at home in our 
own Church, however numerically small, a more inclusive 
unity, a nearer approach to the Church of the future. 
By developing that Church, by forcing it to be more many- 
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sided, more elastic, more alive, we shall serve the pur- | 
poses of God better than by abandoning our Catholic 
heritage and our Catholic hope. 


Recapitulation on the Unity of the Church. 


The unity of the Church would have been, in normal 
times, the sole subject of this Charge. But these times 
are not normal, and I was obliged to notice other subjects 
which the times demanded. But I should like here to 
recapitulate those dispositions which seem the most neces- 
sary if we are to make a real preparation of heart and mind 
for the closer union of Christendom. First, there must 
be a conviction that it is God’s will that we should really 
advance this matter in our days, that unity can and must 
be attained, and that fears about difficulties must not be 
allowed to become excuses for inaction. Second, there 
must be a determination deliberately and carefully to 
study the present condition of Christianity. Third, 
there must be a real, humble and new willingness to see 
this condition of the Christian world as God sees it. We 
must be prepared to find that He does not view it as our 
text-books view it. Fourth, there must be a humble but 
courageous determination to form an outline conception 
of the Church as God wants it to be in the future, and 
even in the near future. Fifth, there must be a willing- 
ness to use all the approaches towards unity which are 
genuinely consistent with the conception which we shall 
gradually form of the coming Church. 

Given these dispositions we shall advance, without 
them we shall do nothing. It is our duty to pray for such 
dispositions, and to give them scope. 
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Practical Aspects Of Reunion 
What Can the American Churches Do2 


By Wiiuram Dovauas Mackenziz, D.D., 


President of Hartford Seminary Foundation. 


In a previous article entitled If the Church Were One} 
we have had our dream. We have pictured the almost 
unlimited power which the body of Christ could exercise 
upon the life of the world if everywhere it acted as in 
verity one body possessed of one spirit, pursuing one 
aim. We know that at present it is a dream. 


“There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 
And all but in Heaven 
Hovers the Gleam.” 


The picture which has been before us of the world-wide 
power which would be exerted upon the moral and 
spiritual life of the whole world by a united Church may 
well awaken in us a feeling of great enthusiasm. But 
inspiration and despair are not far separated from one 
another in the experience of our hearts. The vision 
glorious may seem so glorious and yet so far, so glorious 
and yet so unattainable, that the thrill of joy it awakens 
becomes a pang of reproach and disappointment. We 
shrink back instead of leaping forward. We return to 
our accustomed lower levels of life because the heights, 
however alluring, seem to lie beyond our reach. 


1 See Toe CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY for September, 1919. 
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It is with almost a shock that we come back to face the 
actual situation and to ask ourselves what is possible for 
the Church of today in its pursuit of that far-off goal. 


I 


Much discussion of reunion is made futile by the failure 
to go under the surface, to consider carefully and even 
sympathetically the causes of disunion, the history and 
power of the several separated sections of the Church. 
Only if we look below the surface can we hope to recognize 
the truth, and this we must do in several directions. We 
must realize that the vast majority of the existing sec- 
tions of the Christian Church did not have their origin 
in the wilfulness of individuals nor do they continue in 
a state of sin. They sprang from devoted souls whose 
very errors, where errors are to be identified, were con- 
nected with the exaggeration of virtues, the enthusiastic 
misinterpretation of some aspect of the grace of God and 
the work of Jesus Christ. Hence we require, if we would 
promote unity, to cultivate very earnestly a sense of the 
sincere devotion which lies at the heart of every section 
of the Church of Christ. 

The present writer remembers the shock with which, 
many years ago as a young man, he read the preface to 
a valuable little book called Penitence gathered from the 
writings of E. B. Pusey of Oxford. In that preface, 
written by a Canon of Westminster, it is roundly asserted 
that “the English are not a penitent people. ... 
Anglicanism is too cold in its temperament, Evangelism 
too sensational and flat, and Nonconformity too coarse 
to develop the idea of repentance.” These sentences of 
severe ignorant condemnation of large sections of English 
Christian life actually occur in a paragraph which speaks 
of “the tenderness, delicacy, self-reflectiveness, and 
silent sweetness of this form of Christian life,” that is, 
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f the deliberately cultivated penitent spirit! Sweeping 
ssertions of this kind will disappear if the principle for 
vhich we are contending is universally adopted in the 
liscussions of the problem of reunion. 

The real problem comes to view only when we remem- 
yer that in all institutions which have any measure of 
oodness and strength in them there is a persistent and 
onscious vitality. They are endowed with the instinct 
f all living things, perseverare in suo esse. Among all 
ections of the Christian Church this takes the form of 
he consciousness of spiritual functions, of a measure of 
eal efficiency in proclaiming of the Gospel. They all 
yOssess an inheritance which has become dear to the 
vearts of their members. They are even conscious, 
vithin the range of their own life, of its influence upon 
he community, of a measure of true spiritual power which 
s manifested by that imfluence. This is the deep well 
f life from which they all draw their daily and continu- 
us history, this consciousness of fellowship with God and 
he intense desire to spread His kingdom. To ignore it 
s not merely foolish; it is false. 

Further, we must remember that each of these sections 
wf the Church is conscious of certain more or less broad 
nd important elements of difference. They emphasize 
pecial doctrines, purposes or claims to which they attach 
rarious measures of value. It is when we come to deal 
vith these differences that the angry sores break out into 
yurulent action. Some of these differences strike deeper 
han others into the nature of the Christian Gospel, the 
ature of the Church, the relation of the Christian Com- 
nunity to the World. We cannot go far in the promotion 
f unity on a large scale unless we set ourselves to classify 
n a calm and deliberate manner both the real values, the 
eculiar contribution of each section of the Church to the 
otal life, and those differences which they severally ac- 
entuate, those claims which they severally insist upon. 
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One is tempted to suggest the outlines of a classificatior 
here and now, but it would be inappropriate to the pur 
pose of this article to do more than to lay down the prin. 
ciple which is indicated. 


II 


It is no less important after we have come to grasp 
the real spiritual depth of the problem which is to be 
found in the history and nature of the different sections 
of the Church that we consider those hindrances which 
confront all workers for this great end. Let me name a 
few of these. 

First, we must remember that the very theory that out- 
ward unity of the Church is necessary is in dispute among 
a large number of Christian people. They maintain 
that the unity for which Jesus prayed, according to the 
seventeenth chapter of John, is a spiritual unity and not 
one which necessarily expresses itself in outward organi- 
zation. They maintain that beneath the separations of 
Christendom there are certain fundamental possessions 
of the soul which differentiate all Christians from all 
others, and make them one in the sight and grace of God. 
It is a further variety of this position to note that some 
definite theories of the Church are held which would 
even prevent the consideration of reunion. Those 
who emphasize the democratic nature of the Gospel, the 
manner in which it sets the individual free, confers the 
right of initiative upon every citizen of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, have found in the story of the last two hundred 
years that a large part of the spread of Christianity and a 
very large part of its effective philanthropic work has 
been done not by Church courts but by the free action of 
individuals and groups. They honestly believe that 
centralized Church courts tend to limit the range and 
variety and spiritual power of Christian service. 
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The second great form of hindrance is to be found as 
soon as we attempt to discuss the actual form of unity 
into which it is proposed that the various sections of the 
Church should be gathered. That this unity should not 
be merely outward and mechanical but the expression of 
a true spirit of unity; that its method of organization 
should be able to contain all varieties of true Christian 
piety and to inspire every form of true Christian service 
and to recognize every aspect of the ever unfolding Chris- 
tian truth, presents an ideal which the minds of men find 
it hard to reconcile with the descriptions of any one form 
of organization hitherto available. 

Further, men have learned to fear ecclesiasticism. 
They look upon Church officials as necessary but danger- 
ous persons. Removed, as many of them are, from direct 
contact with the aggressive and philanthropic work of the 
Church, they become mere governors of forces they do 
not understand. They fail to be leaders, and curb 
those who, in the very rush of life, open new paths, sug- 
gest new methods, reveal new ideals, manifest as yet 
unexperienced resources of the Holy Spirit of God. 
These controlling officials with memories of past service 
growing gradually more vague are unable, it is feared, to 
do more than put on the brake; are apt to see danger 
where others see opportunity; are apt to curb enthusiasm 
in the name of order, tradition and the like. 

This fear of ecclesiasticism is a wholesome fear, but 
we must recognize that it constitutes one very strong hin- 
drance in many minds to the cordial pursuit of an out- 
ward unity of the Church. 

Lastly, we must include among hindrances the experi- 
ence which the modern world has obtained of the impos- 
sibility of concentrating in a few minds responsibility 
for the vast affairs of a great community. The dream 
which many of our socialistic enthusiasts have cherished 
of a government or a state that should take over all the 
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main functions of the organized life of a great people ha: 
been broken into mere shards. We know now that ul 
timately the affairs of a government must rest upon the 
waking hours and the personal ability and the morat 
character of a very few individuals. And in some coun! 
tries everything rests upon the decisions of one mind. [ 
is clear that no one mind nor small group of ablest mind: 
can possibly take actual charge of the great enterprises 0: 
a vast population. What is true of any one nation must 
be true in more evident measure of a world-encircling 
Church. Verily an endowment of infallibility far sur- 
passing that which devout Catholics claim for the Pope 
would be required for any one set of men who should strive 
to direct the affairs of the universal Church throughout 
all nations. This is a reasonable fear and it constitutes 
an obvious hindrance in the minds of many to the enthu- 
siastic advocacy of Church union. 


Til 


Hitherto we have been dealing with ideals and with 
those difficulties which are present to the minds of men 
when they attempt to drag from the borders of Heaven 
an ideal for which the plains of earth are not yet pre- 
pared. We turn now to the other side and we discover 
that the plains are being prepared. There can be no 
doubt that during the last half century almost immeasur- 
able progress has been made in many directions in the 
pursuit of the reunion of Christendom. Progress has 
been made even where the minds of men have not been 
concerned with the far-off dream but with a present emer- 
gency, with an obvious duty. Progress has been made 
at home where men have striven to work together for 
Christ, ignoring the barriers which their denominational 
affiliations would seem to erect between them. Progress 
has been made where Christian people of widely separated 
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communions have been thrown together in remote 
quarters of the world, and found themselves compelled 
to hold Christian communion with one another, to con- 
fess Christ together, to find some way of worshipping 
God in an unprepared, suddenly discovered consonance 
of soul. 

Some of the fruits of these operations we shall briefly 
name later, but one may call attention to the fact that 
dating from the rise of the Tractarian Movement in Eng- 
land many discussions have arisen concerning the pos- 
sibility of securing unity among even the largest branches 
of the Christian Church. The Roman Catholic and the 
Russian and the Anglican Churches have all considered 
the possibilities of union, the conditions under which a 
serious discussion of the subject could be carried on. If 
nothing of immediate hopefulness has sprung from these 
discussions, the man of faith must yet hold that they 
have not been in vain. The man of practical experience 
realizes that once started, they must continue by force 
of an inherent, impulsive life, and that being continued 
they must lead, at however far-off a day, to some glorious 
consummation. 

Minor unions have taken place among various de- 
nominations, both in Europe and in America. Inter- 
denominational negotiations have been set on foot which 
concern even larger units, and these must lead before long 
to further great changes. The World Conference for 
which so many earnest souls are working and praying 
may well be looked upon as a movement of great sig- 
nificance. Even those sections of the Church which 
remain outside that conference will be affected by it. 
Its discussions cannot result in mere beating of the air, 
and the negotiations to which it may lead as its spirit 
permeates all parts of the Church must hasten the re- 
duction of differences and the enlargement both of in- 
tercommunion and co-operation. 
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IV % 


It is at this point that we must turn to consider th 
part which may be played by the Churches of Amerie: 
in the promotion of this great enterprise. 

If we wait for the day when literally the whole Churel 
throughout all the earth can be persuaded and led int 
unity, the present great hour of history will have passed 
ancient habits will have resumed their sway, and the 
poorer measures of faith and duty to which we have beer 
too long accustomed will content us once more. 

Nor can we afford to wait for the working out of the 
proposed World Conference which may, when it occurs 
mark a great advance in the discussion of the ground: 
and possibility of a complete reunion of Christendom 
In our time indeed such a Conference may be held anc 
no one can predict how wonderful may be its results 
but the cry of our hearts is as to what can be done 
today. Can nothing be accomplished on a grand scale 
even now, while all human institutions are everywhere 
plastic; while the minds of men in every department ot 
life are set upon bold and unexampled undertakings 
while acts are possible which five years ago were only 
the dreams of the most enthusiastic, the hopes of the 
heroes of faith? 

In the first place, I desire to urge that there is a range 
of reunion which is not at all beyond the reach of the 
Churches of today. It is not only conceivable but pos 
sible that under the suggestions and compulsions of the 
world situation many existing communions can_ be 
brought into a real and effective union. And this i 
especially true of the Churches of America, a fact whick 
American Christians must take deeply to heart. Fo 
European nations are looking upon America with a new 
interest, whose intensity I cannot exaggerate. They 
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are considering her not only in respect of her political 
and material resources of power, but in respect of her 
spiritual and intellectual endowments. They realize 
that a nation which has won so much power among the 
nations of the world must possess within itself types and 
degrees of intellectual, religious and moral energy which 
they have not hitherto comprehended, and which, in 
their turn, must be expected to exert an influence upon 
the world’s history from which the political isolation of 
America has hitherto cut them off. It is a fact that any 
people that is politically living the life of a hermit nation 
cannot by any possibility produce upon other peoples the 
full effect of its true qualities, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual. It is, therefore, apparent to my mind that if 
the Churches of America were to set themselves with 
great passion and determination to evolve a form of real 
unity at this crisis of the life of mankind, the triumphant 
issue of such an effort would produce effects of the most 
marvellous kind over the whole face of Christendom. 
God has laid this upon the American Church as clearly, 
as distinctly, as He has laid upon the American nation 
the great responsibility which it is carrying today in the 
councils of the governments of the world. 

In this connection it ought to be clearly realized that 
the unity for which I am pleading may be of a form en- 
tirely new in the history of the Church. Historians know 
that the type of unity by which the various portions of 
the Greek Church are held in one great Communion is 
entirely different from, in many important ways directly 
contradictory to, the type of unity which has been estab- 
lished by the Roman Church. The principle of unity 
in the latter case is derived from the history of the Roman 
Empire amidst which it arose. It is unity of govern- 
mental control, the submission of all to one personality. 
The Greek type of unity is derived from the political 
history of Greece, and is found in the maintenance of one 
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doctrine and one liturgy in all its self-governing parts. 
Each type is real and distinct from the other. 

Here in America we have produced a type of national 
unity entirely different from that which made Greece and 
the Roman Empire into the great powers which they were. 
It is but natural to suppose that when the effort is made 
to mould into one great life the various Churches of this 
country, they will be inspired and directed in their search 
for the constitution of such a Church by their national 
experience. It will be in vain to introduce here a rigid 
imitation of either the Greek or Roman types of unity. 
We must work out our own! When it stands before the 
world, it may be a type which has not been yet estab- 
lished, but which will contribute its own distinctive 
character to the life of the Church everywhere. 

The task that is before the Christian communities of 
America is therefore a very great task, for which they 
have been prepared by the God of history, by the Lord 
who rules the life of His own people. We ought not to 
wait until movements for reunion are established any- 
where else. The call is sufficiently urgent and the oppor- 
tunity sufficiently clear to make America act in this matter 
for herself. Perhaps she can prove herself a true teacher 
in the highest of all endeavours to which the human 
spirit can give itself in vision, passion and action today. 

We are in a position peculiarly favourable for the ac- 
complishment of this great design. Our experience since 
we entered the War has brought all the Churches into 
unexpected modes of co-operation. Their chaplains 
have worked together in the Army, their laymen have 
co-operated in the Y. M. C. A., their ministers have stood 
side by side in the Camps, they have all been represented © 
and have put their strength into the great work done by 
the General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 
Even their Theological Seminaries have met together and 
have begun to act together as the result of that Con- 
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ference in August, 1918, where nearly sixty of these 
institutions were represented, and continuous work has 
been carried on in its name since that Conference was 
held. The Federal Council of the Churches has partially 
but successfully helped to bring most of the Reformed 
Churches into consultation and co-operation with one 
another. 

In the field of foreign missions, Boards of most denom- 
nations have for long learned to take counsel and to 
work with one another. Powerful forces have been 
drawing their Home Mission Boards into some measure 
of common thought and common work. The leaders of 
these denominations are all at present planning a great 
inter-Church Campaign to be carried on next year for the 
raising of vast sums of money by one united effort, to 
enlarge the various departments of their work. In fact, 
if co-operation in the interdenominational agencies and 
between the denominational institutions of America goes 
a little further the curious situation will arise that com- 
plete separation and real rivalry are maintained only 
among the local congregations: at one end, and between 
the supreme or national assemblies, councils or conven- 
tions of the several Churches at the other end of their 
organized activities. 

Everything that has been happening within the last two 
years points in the direction which I indicate—that the 
Churches of America have been by the Providence of 
God forced into relations with one another which are 
unexampled in their history, and relations which must not 
be allowed to lapse by neglect or by ignorance of their 
true meaning. No one imagines that these varied di- 
rections in which co-operation is taking place can them- 
selves be sufficient to exert the influence of that national 
and world-wide work which I have described in the 
former article referred to above. They must be used as 
the signs of God’s guidance, as opportunities and bases 
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for developing something still more complete in the pro- 
duction of a real unity of the Churches of Christ in this 
country. 

I wish to repeat with all the emphasis which is possible 
that in this hour of the world’s history the American 
Churches have an opportunity of contributing to the 
history of the spiritual life of mankind and to the work 
of the Church in all lands a force not unworthy of that 
which the nation is exerting today upon the political life 
of all nations in the world. 

In the third place, when I ask myself where and how 
we can begin to secure this wonderful harvest of the War, 
to begin this new adventure in the adventurous life of the 
American people, my mind is fastened immediately upon 
the situation in the great cities. It is there that many 
Churches and ministers are gathered together within so 
short a geographical radius; there that many men of 
power in the pulpit and in the pew are accustomed to 
meet with one another and to co-operate in many ways. 
‘nere is no other basis in the whole land from which the 
same influence can be exerted upon the task of reunion 
as among the ministers and members of these great 
centres. If we wait for the annual or biennial or triennial 
or quadrennial meetings or assemblies, conferences and 
councils of the great denominations, we shall have to go 
through a long series of delays before even the first steps 
are taken, and longer still before the outlines of a united 
Church can begin to appear. Not without the action of 
these supreme denominational courts can the thing be 
achieved, but the courts themselves require to be moved, 
even driven, to some of their greatest acts by forces that 
lie outside their own institutions and modes of procedure. 
If we look for some sources of influence which can be 
immediately brought to bear upon them all, I turn with 
great confidence to the fact that in the great cities a 
range of consultation can be at once entered upon, an 
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intensity of will can be awakened that will immediately 
produce a revision of thought, of feeling and purpose 
throughout these denominations to the remotest corners 
of the land. My proposal is not that the Churches, say 
of New York, should prepare a plan of reunion, but that 
they should study thoroughly the situation, discover the 
evils of division, conceive of their powers when united, 
awaken among all their members a desire for co-operation 
and unity. When that has been done, the Churches of 
New York, and of other cities acting likewise, can send 
to the supreme court or council of each denomination a 
united deputation and memorandum of resolutions, 
demanding that they take forward action towards union. 
This is the shortest road to actual reunion open to the 
Churches of America. If the Christian leaders of these 
great centres of national life were to take such action, if 
they combined to thresh through the whole subject with 
their eyes on immediate and practical results, it is certain 
that all the leaders of all the Churches would hear them; 
it is certain that everywhere the hearts of true Chris- 
tians would respond. Denominational peculiarities will 
seem small; denominational rivalries will seem mean in 
the presence of what they will be able to describe and to 
urge upon the conscience and the heart of the Church. 
When one advocates in this deliberate manner the effort 
of the American Churches to lead in the great cause of 
Christian reunion, it is not with the idea of ignoring a 
wider vision. The picture of a united humanity which 
the present international situation has suggested to the 
minds of many statesmen is one which must both rebuke 
and stimulate the Christian heart. Ultimately the pur- 
pose of our Lord must be the establishment of a spiritual 
Kingdom that embraces the whole world, and that King- 
dom cannot be established in its fullest meaning and 
measure as long as the Church consists of warring sects. 
Even in our own day and in the light of the recent situa- 
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tions created by the War, our hearts hunger for a Church 
consciousness which rises above nationality, for some 
kind of Church organization which crosses all racial lines, 
when, visibly, they shall be all ‘one in Christ.” The 
faint beginnings of this in the Protestant world are to be 
found in their missionary organizations, and also the 
promise of a better day may be heard whispering faintly 
in those international councils and congresses which have 
been held under various denominational names, especially 
by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists and 
Baptists. The super-national position occupied, in name 
at least, by the Church of Rome presents one form of an 
ideal which must increasingly allure the imagination of 
all earnest Christians. One is convinced, however, that 
the progress towards unity must be carried much further 
in each national life before it can be carried across the 
boundaries from one country to another. What one 
pleads for is the instant effort of the American Churches 
to lead in this great movement amongst themselves, 
that they may be able to assist also in that greater task 
which lies so far beyond our present horizon, but which 
cannot become a clear goal until union has been realized 
within the boundaries of national life. 

May the Great Head of the Church Who is in our midst, 
the Lord of the Church, Who is the Redeemer of the 
world, awaken in His Church in the great cities such a 
conception of the responsibility He has laid upon them, 
that every man will arise and take his part in the fulfil- 
ment of the Will of Christ, in the reunion of the divisions 
of Christendom! 
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Love the Principal Factor in 
Christian Unity 


By H. C. Ackerman, B.D., 
Professor of Old Testament in Nashotah House. 


The most vital factors of life are the least amenable to 
definition. It may be for this reason that love, although 
it be recognized as the most efficient factor in the spiritual 
unification of human society, is displaced as a practical 
working principle in the cause of Christian unity and 
truth is substituted in its place as the most reasonable 
mode of procedure toward that ideal oneness of organiza- 
tion and identity of purpose which is, in the judgment of 
most Christians, essential to the welfare of the Church 
and the efficient propagation of the gospel of Christ in 
the world. The difficulties in the analysis of any complex 
situation, such as the present divided state of Christianity, 
are augmented in proportion to the elemental character 
of the personal energies which function therein. Of such 
is love. Consequently the elucidation of problems con- 
cerning Church unity is attempted along the way of 
truth; and love, being less intellectual in its manifesta- 
tions and traditionally blind, is subordinated to the more 
strictly logical formulas, such as belief and understanding, 
matters which are more easily systematized in creed and 
statute and made, perforce, the basis of attempts toward 
a common agreement. For this reason the difficulties of 
faith are related to truth rather than to love as the 
centralizing and unifying force in situations where the 
necessity for reaching an organic centre of unity is the 
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prime desideratum. This does not mean that love is in 
any way depreciated as a unifying power, but that truth 
is made the more important for the whole scheme, and 
love is a less practical and less effective policy to advocate 
for the accomplishment of this end. 

In such a problem as Church unity, or a more thorough 
integration of Christian forces, the dominance of truth 
over love is manifest in the ever-pressing questions of 
how to agree and unite. That is to say, in the religious 
complex where feeling and thinking are inter-related 
there appears to be a more or less universal agreement 
that it is truth, specifically the truth of the Christian 
religion, upon which should be based that integration 
and cohesion of organization, that oneness of belief and 
life, which is the fervent desire and ideal of the large 
majority of spiritual persons who participate in the 
dynamic of Christ’s power in human existence. In a 
word, truth is held to be the only practical principle for 
any kind of real unity so far as the Church may be said 
to require the unity of a spiritual organism. I believe, 
however, there is abundant evidence with which to re- 
consider this dominant point of view. At any rate, a dis- 
cussion of the respective merits of truth and love to 
constitute a foundation for the organic unity of all 
Christian elements would seem to have naught but val- 
uable results. It will, then, be the object of this paper to 
maintain the thesis that love rather than truth or any 
purely intellectual policy is in fact the most efficacious 
factor to cement and solidify the body of Christ, the 
Church, upon earth. To put this thesis more simply: 
Love is the most primary factor in Christian unity. In 
the discussion which follows I beg the reader not to read 
into the argument any suggestion—surely wanting on my 
part—to depreciate the vital importance of Christian 
truth in itself as an essential element of religious reunion. 
The point is, Which is more primary, Truth or Love? 
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To maintain this view is to rely upon the incontestable 
fact that truth is ultimate rather than primary or ele- 
mental, and that to begin to love successfully, 7.e., to love 
in a Christian manner, is in reality more practical in the 
present emergency of Christian interests than to attempt 
first of all to think and understand alike before the general 
desire for unity can be realized. But since, as has been 
suggested, it is easier to define Christianity in terms of 
the true, e¢.g., as systematized in matters of belief, than 
by means of an analysis of the nature of Christian love; 
and since the debate concerning the best modus operandi 
to pursue in overcoming and healing the divisions and 
dissensions of Christendom tends to centre naturally in 
matters of doctrine and not in the more fundamental 
though less-defined principle of love, specifically Christian 
love and its relations; and since the exchange of opinion 
upon the substantial verities of the Faith as a whole, 
which occupies the thought and efforts of those pro- 
tagonists who are sincerely and devotedly engaged in 
advocating the cause of unity, is grounded upon the 
importance of reaching in advance the truth of our com- 
mon religion,—I purpose to make out a case for truth as 
the most effective course to follow and then to discuss 
its actual validity and expose its weaknesses. In other 
words, I purpose to challenge the prevailing view and 
to uncover certain defects, with the intention of switching 
our efforts over to a more thorough and genuine policy 
of love as an organizing principle. 

To begin—it may be said that people must first learn 
to understand one another in order to love, that love is 
relative to mutual knowledge. Most personal enmities 
and antagonism are rooted in misunderstandings, and 
most of our mutual hostilities might be resolved and 
removed provided a better, more accurate judgment of 
the contending parties could be effected. Rivalry and 
strife are at bottom owing to the failure to gauge prop- 
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erly the real character and worth of belligerent indi- 
viduals. Therefore love is naturally subordinate to truth, 
and in respect to Church unity love is dependent upon 
catholic truth. 

Secondly, ideas influence conduct. True conceptions 
tend to produce good character, and false doctrines, on 
the other hand, are inevitably subversive of right living 
and the integrity of personality. Or morality is depen- 
dent upon and relative to true belief. Unless a person, 
however conscientious, is rightly equipped with true 
principles the conduct and life of such a one cannot be 
guaranteed as dependable according to the established 
standards of right and wrong. Thoughts determine the 
will. Therefore true thinking and believing precede right 
living, while error and falsehood are the causal enemies of 
righteousness and charity. Since the Christian life is a 
particular kind of life it will be produced only through 
particular doctrines. 

Again, it may be maintained that love itself is a doc- 
trine and a matter of Christian law, in fact, the first 
commandment and the foremost theological virtue. On 
this law hang all other laws. Love is the central truth 
and the virtuous bond of all virtues. The priority of 
truth to love in the Christian sense then is manifest in 
the fact that Christian truth is inclusive of love. Con- 
sequently it suffices to admit that love is the cardinal 
doctrine and the rivalry between truth versus love is 
unreal. Ergo, there is no actual dilemma on this score; 
there can be no weight in the contention that Christians 
must unite in loving before they may realize a unified 
and uniform Faith since love, qué love, is itself a matter of 
Christian Belief. 

It may also be said, poetically, that love is blind. 
Love must therefore be led by sight. One should love 
intelligently and rationally. Truth must throw its light 
upon the pathway of love. Unintelligent loving is a 
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“sacrifice in itself immoral. Consequently love is to be 
educated, refined and directed. How? By the truth. 

Furthermore, one should not fail to realize the value of 
love. Love is one of life’s values. Therefore it is to be 
evaluated by truth. How shall the superiority of love to 
all virtues be learned unless truth points this out? In 
other words, there are grades, degrees, of love, which it is 
the special province of truth to gauge and correct and 
progressively discipline. Let us seek truth first and love 
accordingly. 

Finally, there can be no real unity without a unity of 
belief. Granted that love is made the basis of a com- 
mon unity, what would this be worth without a universal 
agreement intellectually? Would there be any consistent, 
genuine unity without the One Faith? Obviously there 
will be formidable divisions as long as there are actual 
differences of opinion and understanding. In fact, this 
kind of unity would amount to but a shallow and unsub- 
stantial confederation having no permanent foundation, 
a house built upon sifting sand. Since divergence of 
belief (that which is accepted as true) is bound to result 
in unloving controversy and dispute, why hope to love 
successfully until we first agree upon the truth? Do we 
not know that those who think alike love each other, and 
that those who think differently are mutually disinterested 
and generally antagonistic? The very earnestness in- 
volved in the defense of the Faith creates an odium theo- 
logicum only to be resolved with the suppression or with- 
drawal of the dissenter. Eliminate heresy and the 
obstacles to love are removed. 

Then also the Christian religion is essentially a matter 
of life and a very particular life. It is a definite approach 
to God along a closely defined way. There is a traditional 
specification concerning the method of salvation. There 
is but one door through which all must pass in redemp- 
tion. The type has been revealed to which humanity as a 
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whole must conform. Means of grace have been pro-- 
vided in exact detail, etc. In brief, one must belzeve to be: 
saved. 

To these arguments it may be added that historically ' 
the creed occupies the dominant position in all offices of ' 
worship and devotion. Rules and regulations and ritual | 
conform to and exemplify the creed. The creed sets the | 
standard in advance to the throne of God. This standard 
is fixed immovably and its nature defines and testifies 
to the exact place of the Church of God. Service and 
services, sacrifice and worship, penance and pean, 
accompany semper et ubique the “far-flung” creedal 
banner. In the last analysis the belief in the catholic 
and complete meaning of the cross precedes the obligation 
and the practice to bear it—in loving. 

Thus the case for truth may be stated, but the position 
is in reality not so impregnable as it may seem in words. 
Let us examine this truth-system in some detail. 

Without a recapitulation of these arguments suc- 
cessively, since they overlap one another, an answer may 
be given as follows: 

First, it may be replied that, for the most part, the 
contention works both ways. For example, it is no 
doubt true that misunderstandings are often the cause of a 
dearth of love; but it is equally true that understandings 
are also the cause of a scarcity of love on the part of the 
related parties. The better some persons are known and 
the truth about them exposed, the more difficult it is to 
love them. An intimate acquaintance of another and a 
true estimate of his character being obtained will, it is 
clear, usually make one impervious to love if that charac- 
ter is revealed as essentially unlovely. The fallacy of 
this argument is rooted in the error that all people are 
essentially good and when understood truly may be 
loved. There is hardly then any great advantage for 
love due to a true knowledge of a person. Love is 
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generated through some attraction other than the simple 
exclusive truth. One should hesitate then to tie truth 
and love too closely together as though they were al- 
together inseparable. 

Likewise with the blindness of love. It is the poet who 
sings that love is blind. We should not forget that. 
Love in fact is blind when it chooses to be so—to gain its 
end; love may feign blindness for a time in order to see 
more clearly eventually. As a matter of course, the 
vision of love is exceedingly keen; the understanding of 
love is extremely profound. It is the nature of love to 
enlighten, enlighten the heart and through the heart the 
mind and will. Nor need we fear that Christian love is 
morally ignorant without the light of truth to show how 
to love. This may be the case with natural love, so to 
speak, love that is selfish, ruthless or intemperate. But 
after all such love is not love in reality, certainly it is not 
Christian love. It is something else, some mixed passion, 
which falsely calls itself love. Real love, for example, 
cannot be else than kind. So far then as sight is con- 
eerned, love begotten of Christ is the best moral compass 
with which human nature may be endowed. 

The argument that love is a value (akin to the pre- 
ceding) easily works both ways. It is as forcible to say 
that things are valuable because we love them, as to say 
that truth should evaluate love, define its grade and 
emphasize its importance. The question of value is in 
itself too difficult and abstruse a problem to employ here. 
We must let the metaphysics go. Since, however, it has 
been touched upon, we may take the position that objects 
possess value by virtue of a relation to desire or interest. 
Let us hold, then, that persons are valuable because of 
our desires toward or interest in them. Now, of course, 
love involves both desire and interest. So the soul is 
valuable in God’s sight by virtue of His love, and (may 
we add?) by virtue of the love of man. We plunge into 
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more philosophical difficulties if we speak of the value 
of love itself, for the value of love is included in the value 
of personality, since there is no love per se apart from 
human nature. Space prohibits a discussion of the 
problem of value. The point is that though sounding 
very plausible (the contention that truth must evaluate 
love) there is as much weight, if not more, in concluding 
that it is our Christian love which creates and manifests 
gloriously the true worth of humanity. Surely, the value 
of Christian love is independent of truth and transcends 
it. 

But the claim that love is itself a doctrine and that the 
union of Christians in this doctrine is equivalent to mak- 
ing truth the basic principle of unity may be answered 
simply enough by the patent fact that the doctrine of love 
is by no manner of means identical with love itself. The 
two, believing in love and loving, are too often confused. 
It is apparently possible to agree upon the supreme 1m- 
portance of this doctrine of Christian love without 
material realization of its meaning in actual experience. 
To believe in love is not necessarily to love; nor in fact 
does this idea of love work out inevitably in actual love. 
Would to God it did! The failure of this working exhibits 
only too well the measure of the impotence of mere belief, 
though the belief is a belief in the necessity of love itself. 
We are all too well aware, to our sorrow, of the natural 
discrepancy between love as a matter of Faith and the 
reality to be long deceived on this point. A united 
opinion, however, upon the superiority of love operative 
as the primary factor in consummating a united belief— 
the underlying contention of this article—may prove 
more efficient in materializing such a love than the long- 
tried and fruitless efforts which substitute truth (Faith) 
for love as the initial step toward intellectual harmony. 

Now in regard to the psychological aspects of this 
question. It cannot be denied that ideas influence con- 
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duct, and right conduct is in a large measure determined 
by true conceptions. But though it is unquestionable 
that moralities are conditioned by beliefs, as an ethical 
generalization, the influence of love in an elemental way 
upon the substance of belief should not be overlooked. 
In fact, the most normal and reliable principles that 
govern human welfare can be traced back to love as a 
causal factor in their acceptance. A man’s beliefs are 
often, it may be said, generally, more determined by his 
love so far as human relations go than by any form of 
reasoning. It is pretty well established psychologically 
that personal wants as manifested in personal loves share 
in determining in a great degree one’s intellectual attitude. 
Feeling both precedes and is subsequent to thinking. 
It is not a question, then, whether thought or feeling 
anticipates the other, since this varies; but it is a nice 
question whether thought or feeling is the most elemental, 
for the most elemental factor must be prior on the long 
run. This priority must be conceded to love. Vital 
emotions are organically in advance of the concepts under 
which they may be formulated and systematized. It is 
true, however, that an emotion consists of both feeling 
and idea, so that in Christian love the love is accompanied 
by some conception of its meaning. But since this idea 
is incomplete and unfinished in the beginning, and since 
Christian love is rooted in natural love, as the spiritual 
is a development of the natural, we may reasonably con- 
clude that this new love, which has been brought into the 
world through Christ, as we understand it and may repre- 
sent it in a truth-system, is something subordinate and 
consequent to the real leaven of Christian charity working 
in the mass of humanity. In different words, it may be 
said that our Lord came, first, to generate the power of a 
new love in human nature, and, secondly, to teach men 
to believe in its holy origin and sufficiency to save. 

The action, then, of love upon truth should not be 
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obscured by overmagnifying the reaction of truth upon 
love. We should be cautious in maintaining that true 
thinking precedes and controls right living and loving. 
Though this is true ideally to those who have carried their 
logic the whole way and live consistently with the system, 
still as a uniform rule for the common life of the world 
human nature is best guided ab initio by love, and those 
who have begun to love in Christ’s way have a better 
chance, perhaps the only chance, of beginning to believe 
truly in the doctrine of Christian love. From love as a 
source, pure and holy, the highest and noblest principles 
of life are derived. In the end, it would seem very difficult 
to maintain that Christ did not select love as the most 
elemental and accordingly the most reliable factor in the 
establishment of the Kingdom. Premising this love, all 
relevant theological doctrines may be more surely and 
accurately inducted. 

It is more the purpose of this paper to treat this subject 
from a new angle, by way of suggestion, than to attempt to 
carry out a thoroughgoing discussion to the end. A new 
focus is sought. It may, indeed, be better to shift the 
emphasis from the centre where an interest in doctrine, 
qud doctrine, is most intense to another point in the 
same situation, namely, love as the terminus a quo for 
fixing a practical bound of Christian unity. The reader 
will hardly be led to conclude from this discussion that 
truth is unessential: the point is that truth is much more 
ultimate a thing in reality than the old logic would assert. 
To insist then upon its primary character may be to dis- 
place it altogether and delay Christian unity indefinitely. 
We should begin our approach toward reconciliation like 
little children, being led step by step in intelligence by 
mutual love. 
,. As the final climax, we shall hear the statement re- 
peated that there can be no real unity without truth as 
the primary factor. Would it not be more accurate to 
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say there can be no mature unity without this essential? 
After all a union in love is the most real of all unions, and 
amounts to more as a union in life, a living unity, than the 
most desperate efforts can achieve by attempting to unify 
the intelligence of Christians. Why not relegate doctrine, 
therefore, not to an unimportant place, but to a less 
important place than we usually concede to love? Who 
knows at this day the full power of a working Christian 
love! What light may we not behold, a light to lighten 
every man who cometh into the world, when the love of 
Christ is given full sovereignty! 

“Dear friends, let us love one another, because Love 
comes from God; and every one who loves has received the 
new Life from God and knows God.’ Cannot we trust 
ourselves more completely to this revealed power of love? 
Like “‘little children”’ in intelligence, “‘do not let our love 
be mere words, or end in talk; let it be true (genuine) and 
show itself in acts.’” 

It will appear, then, if our argument for the priority of 
love to truth is sound in the main, that what is needed 
today, first of all, is an organization of love, a thorough 
organizing of all the loving factors in the Christian world 
as the religious mainspring of Christian cohesion and 
spiritual integration. To take the first steps to realize 
this, in conjunction with all attempts toward a catholic 
reconciliation in matters of belief, would seem to be the 
better way toward a successful realization of the latter. 
Love may not be deferred in the interest of truth without 
erave danger to the former. We should be more trustful 
of Christian love, rely upon it more as a divine germ out 
of which can grow and develop the flower of ultimate 
harmony in the essentials of the Faith. Without this 
most specifically Christian point of departure toward 
unity, the travellers of all kinds and conditions of men 
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who move along different roads toward a common goa 
may not hope to arrive safely and happily at length at 
their journey’s end. 


“Head of Thy Church beneath, 
The catholic, the true, 
On all her members breathe, 
Her broken frame renew! 
Then shall Thy perfect will be done, 
When Christians love and live as one.” 
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The Church of the Living God in the world, worthy to be called 
Sbristian, is that household of our Heavenly Father wherein united 
vith him dwell all those children of his who from their hearts 
iccept the faithful saying that the Lord Jesus Christ came into 
he world to save sinners and who in the power of the Spirit of 
xod dedicate themselves to illustrate and extend, throughout the 
yrotherhood of humanity, this good news. 

The Method of the Unity of the Church is, in all matters in- 
lividual, liberty, according as God has dealt to each man a measure 
wf faith, and in all matters corporate, loyalty to whatsoever, through 
he voice of the more part of the brethren, may he revealed as the 
resent mind of the Divine Spirit for the furtherance of the Kingdom 
ft God. 


The first and worst of the difficulties that hinder the 
inification of Christians is the disunity of their opinions 
vbout the kind of unity they want. To hosts unnumbered 
he whole logic of the ideal of a united church demands 
dentical beliefs, identical practices, identical forms of 
wuthority, identical thinking even, from bound to bound 
yf Christendom. To other hosts such identity is impossi- 
le because unnatural. They would despair of church 
union if they could conceive no other kind. The unity 
yf variety is their hope. Respecting that ideal it would 
10t necessarily be an unkind critic who observed that there 
ught at least to be no difficulty about the variety part 
yf it; a very moderate degree of humour can see that 
hat factor of the solution exists throughout the Christian 
vorld in quite sufficient amplitude. It is the unification 
tem that furnishes the big contract—much too big for 
he faith of many. 
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Those who persist, nevertheless, in believing a union 
of Christians possible without reducing the united 
church to an unvarying mould are encouraged in their 
faith by their opinion of the nature of the church. They 
conceive it to be not a manufacture or a construction— 
to which pattern and mould and standardization would 
be intrinsically appropriate—but an organism whose 
form and aspect are determined by a creative life within. 
The church, that is to say, is a phenomenon of biology— 
not an achievement of architecture. And assuredly all 
science knows that biology standardizes nothing. It is 
the fact of varied unity in nature which creates the 
presumption of varied unity in the church. It is alleged 
that no two leaves on a tree are alike. Why do any two 
congregations attached to the universal church need to 
be alike? 

Viewed from this premise, the problem of church unity 
looks materially different from the appearance seen by 
those who contemplate one form for every unit in the 
whole catholic body. If sameness everywhere is requisite, 
then some means must be consented to for determining 
what is the precise sameness that must prevail. Either 
by prelate’s act or by council’s deliberations or through 
the negotiations of ambassadors from existing divisions, 
the dogmas and the statutes of the universal church must 
be established in terms concrete and indisputable, and 
measures must, moreover, be adopted to compel con- 
formity thereto. The uniform status once set up must 
be protected by penalties sufficient to forestall later 
lapses to diversity. And history should certainly warn 
the guardians of such a catholicity that their defense 
against new variations will have to be preternaturally 
alert; they will find themselves set against the most 
inveterate tendencies of the human mind—under engage- 
ment to prevent independent exercises of thought and 
preference that no generation of Christians in any age— 
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east of all in any modern century—has been able to 
uppress or scarcely to restrain. 

Such, however, as consider the church a creation of 
livine life animating its members both individually and 
corporately are not exposed to this difficulty. To under- 
ake to impose a form on life would be the ultimate 
xtreme of fatuous presumption. Life takes form to it- 
elf{—suits form to its own necessities both of expression 
ind perpetuation. To the life-germ in every stage and 
rder of creation “God giveth a body even as it pleased 
lim, and to each seed a body of its own.” It takes no 
egal regulation to insure that a planted acorn will grow 
nto an oak. And when the acorn has grown into an oak, 
t is idle to complain that this particular oak is marked 
vith certain knurls and twists not observed in other oaks, 
wr puts forth leaves not quite the same in shape as those 
wf some of its oak neighbours. It is an oak none the less, 
et critics judge it better or worse as they will. And it is 
ntitled to oaken tolerance—more than that, to corporate 
yaken recognition. 

And all this is natural law holding good in the spiritual 
vorld—not by analogy but by force of biologic reality 
unning straight through the universe. The Christian 
Shurch is as surely a thing of life as the oak is. Its 
eed was planted in the earth when Jesus Christ came 
Lither as the messenger of the life-making and life-giving 
xod. Its propagation through the centuries since has 
yeen everywhere and only by the processes through which 
ife derives from life. It took its body at the beginning 
ot from prescriptions of its Founder—who did not stay 
o lay down a single law for its organization or its later 
lirection—but wholly from the vital divinity infilling it 
rom the moment when the Spirit of God descended 
nm its first assembled congregation. The initial consti- 
ution of the church, developed in that apostolic time 
ather by the instinct of Christian common sense than by 
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any effort at law-making, was in different environment 
later modified to meet other necessities. But the same 
church persisted through every such adjustment, and 
remained one church still when at Jerusalem, Ephesus and 
Rome customs of administration and even types of teach- 
ing had come to differ materially. All such differences 
the identity of the church surmounted unimpeached, 
because still through the veins of every part flowed the 
tide of a common life—a life made new in God through 
the atonement and fellowship of Jesus Christ. And the 
church had unity until the evil days when outward same- 
ness, constrained by the law of ecclesiastics, came to be 
esteemed the mark and token of the one body in Christ. 
Then schism inevitably resulted. 

To lay hold anew of the conception that Christian 
unity is just oneness of life, seems to men of this opinion 
the only possible hope of restoring now or in any time 
to come the solidarity of the church of God among man- 
kind. Not contentiously nor in headstrong dogmatism, 
but with simple desire to make clear profound convic- 
tions crystallized from long and serious thought, the advo- 
cates of church unity amid church variety testify their 
persuasion that no other kind of church unity is or can 
be feasible amid human conditions. Yes, they go beyond 
that even—they voice their full judgment only if they say 
that no other kind of church unity can be compatible 
with the purpose of God under divine conditions. They 
lack interest, therefore, in attempts to consolidate 
churches by elaborating creeds which assume to cover 
the circuit of theology with blanket formulas agreeable 
to every shade of belief. They enjoy only languid expec- 
tations of any useful end to be accomplished by efforts 
to concentrate the consent of everybody on one style of 
church government to be preserved immutable henceforth 
and forever. In truth, their attitude inclines them to 
small enthusiasm over conferences on faith and order, 
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just because the very thought of such gatherings pre- 
supposes that union of churches must await the composi- 
tion of all differences that now distinguish any church 
from the rest. Over against this, the philosophy of Chris- 
tian union here interpreted speaks for union transcending 
differences, cheerfully and unconcernedly comprehending 
the whole of them, and trusting unity, once created, to 
accommodate all the variations of religious opinion 
which it does not reduce to triviality—provided always 
and essentially that the men and women whom Christian 
unity unites are Christian men and women, souls possess- 
ing life in Christ through regeneration by the Divine 
Spirit. 

Liberty then is the only hopeful platform of church 
union. Men who say that all Christians must believe 
just alike before the churches can be united say in reality 
and effect that the divided denominations of Christendom 
will always continue divided. In particular, any one who 
maintains that other Christians must come to the dogmatic 
platform of his own special branch of the church in order 
to secure unification is simply inviting unification to stay 
away—to remain an idle dream. Only those who speak 
for Christian freedom under the sway of Christian life 
are so much as looking toward the dawn-point of unity 
on the religious horizon. Only they have a program 
practical enough to realize in fact what so many are saying 
they wish for—such a combining of denominations as 
will afford the conjoint body enrichment by the pecul- 
iarities of each and not impoverish it through the general 
erasure of differential characteristics. In a soil of Chris- 
tian toleration for the infinite variety of the spiritual 
life, all such differentials will thrive and bud and bring 
forth fruit to the common benefit of the whole church. 
Emotional richness in one group and intellectual stability 
in another will blend to the greater glory of God. Pro- 
gressiveness and conservatism will balance in a stable 
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equilibrium. Local initiative and regional supervision and 
national solidarity will each get appropriate and com- 
plemental emphasis. And in an arena of unprejudiced 
experiment and of judgment by results alone, the fittest 
method will be sure to survive unhandicapped. It must 
be the church consolidated by organic processes of life 
at work in every member—not the church hewn and joined 
and carpentered according to an ecclesiastical architect’s 
blue-print—which will be able to rejoice in the divers 
gifts and divers operations of the different members where- 
by “God hath tempered the body together” in order 
‘that there should be no schism in the body.” 

What then shall be the constitution of unity for the 
universal church? What agreements do Christians need 
to reach in order to insure harmony among themselves 
as they undertake to live and work together in one church? 
Evidently it is not by creed or by canon law that a plat- 
form for all Christians to stand on is to be built up. 
Creeds and canonical enactments have been of incal- 
culable importance in church history and will continue 
to be. The zeal of lovers of truth who would follow 
the knowledge of God to the ultimate reach of human 
thought and the zeal of lovers of order specializing in 
the efficient organization of Christian forces must always 
be encouraged for the well-being of the church. Better 
creeds and better government than the church has ever 
known in its past history should be the heritage of its 
future. But these are not the constructive elements of 
unity; they are the wealth which will ornament unity 
when it is finished. Unification is to be attained on much 
simpler and much more vital understandings. Yet the 
simplicity of those understandings will not at all consist 
in that minimization of the faith by which some hope 
to trim away every cause of dispute between denomina- 
tions. Wiser counsellors rightly protest against reducing 
the content of Christianity’s historic deposit of truth 
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which it ought rather to be the ambition of every Christian 
thinker to enlarge and clarify and fortify. But danger 
of such reduction disappears when once it is recognized 
that doctrinal creeds, whether copious or scant, are not 
calculated for successful use as passports to church union. 
Their function is quite a different one, and it is no dis- 
paragement whatever of that true and indispensable use 
if pursuers of Christian unity leave the whole region of 
creedmaking quite at one side from their quest. 

The unifying of the church in the right and rational way 
is simple because it aims directly and only at assembling 
in one great company all those who in their spirits live 
by one species of life. The difficulty attaching to this 
proposal is indeed a profound one, but even so it too may 
fairly be said to be simple—not as being’ something 
entirely easy to get over and past, but as being describable 
with entire precision and not complicated by artificial 
obscurities. It is indeed the very same difficulty which 
confronts every form of biological science—the difficulty 
of defining life. Life pervades, conditions, identifies, 
the whole animate universe. But who will say what life 
is? The sagest are baffled. Human language fails of the 
words—yes, human thought fails of the conceptions— 
that could characterize the vital force flowing through 
living things. The keenest scientist may only observe 
and record the manifestations of life. 

What differences in essence of vitality work through 
age after age to perpetuate on the one hand a race of lions 
and on the other a race of sheep no student of nature can 
begin to guess—still less can he surmise what mightier 
potency insures the continuation of the human type. 
The best his science can compass is intelligent classifica- 
tion and description, so that the vertebrate may be 
distinguished from the invertebrate, the lion from the 
lamb, man from the unspiritual beast. It is impossible 
to say by what means genera and species are caused. 
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It is possible to say by what distinctive marks genera and 
species are to be recognized. And so it is precisely with 
definitions of the Christian. No definition can identify 
the inward force which constitutes a Christian. But 
those who have observed a Christian living the life of 
service which the inner power in him compels, may note 
and catalogue external tokens by which the reality of 
the life within is certified. In fine, you cannot put into 
words what a Christian is, but you can formulate a fair 
statement of how a Christian may be known. Christians 
are a distinct spiritual and religious genus, and the 
generic marks on them may be studied and recorded and 
then used for the identification of individuals belonging 
to the genus. 

This genuinely scientific procedure is the rational pro- 
cedure for the organization of a visible church on earth. 
Of course only God who gave the life definitely knows 
who among men possesses the life characteristic of a 
Christian. Only in heaven will an accurate roll of God’s 
church on earth ever be made up. But it is the duty of 
the church here to discern as best it can, judging by out- 
ward signs, the undiminished personnel of “them that are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.” Never could any 
form of the church have a higher ambition than to em- 
brace all who have attained this immortal recognition 
in the eyes of God. And it is nothing but gross impiety 
for any church, by any stipulation of form not essentially 
related to the Christian life, to exclude from its com- 
munion even the least soul who may be reasonably be- 
lieved to be a participant in the life-giving ministries 
of the Holy Spirit. Any church which seriously held 
for its governing intent the purpose to create a fellowship 
open and congenial to every true Christian would be a 
catholic church in at least its disposition, and if its defini- 
tion of a Christian was anywhere near accurate it would 
soon approach catholicity in fact. 
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In this path to unity, however, the practical obstacle 
which forthwith looms up is the task of obtaining agree- 
ment on the terms of the test to be adopted for determin- 
ing who is and who is not a Christian—who is and who is 
not by spiritual birthright entitled to membership in 
the Christian church. It must for the obvious reasons 
already mentioned be a sort of rule of thumb, humanly 
falling short of the divine accuracies, aiming at best to 
reduce to the lowest possible ratio the margin of error 
inescapable in attempting by exterior marks to make 
sure of hidden realities. But seeing that these hidden 
realities are the only just criterion for the discrimination 
required, the church must eventually attempt the closest 
approximation it is capable of. Plainly the test at length 
established will not be a compendium of theology. It is 
important that the Christian shall believe a clear and 
true theology, and very important that the church shall 
teach a true theology comprehensively. But the appre- 
hension or acceptance of such teaching is not in any 
sense prerequisite to admission into the church of Christ 
—visible or invisible. Rather the entrance terms must 
be defining terms—terms of identification for a certain 
sort of people having a certain sort of life—an ethnic de- 
scription of a spiritual race. This is Christian union not 
on a creed but on a principle—and a principle not only 
may, but to be effective it must, be stated tersely and 
concretely. For practical use it must be stripped of 
philosophic drapings. Simplicity will be found its chief 
virtue when it comes to be applied to men and things. 
Moreover, when, as in this case, the principle is to be 
employed for inclusion and not for exclusion, every care 
must be taken to express it in generic terms—so that no 
species in existence may be shut out. 

Yet all this, to be sure, does not answer the perplexity 
that rises just beyond the question of who shall be included 
in the universal church. It is easy to speak of taking all 
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Christians into the church regardless of their doctrinal 
inclinations or organizational preferences. But how shall 
they be kept in it—how held together in unity where so 
many of their most pertinent opinions and predilections 
are diverse? Here is indeed the rub of rubs. But in 
this age which has so often and so loudly professed its 
devotion to democracy, Christians of a modern mind 
ought to be able to transcend this problem in a united 
church, just as the similar problem is transcended in 
every democratic state. The essential conditions are 
only these—that men and women shall be minded to 
abide by the judgment and decisions of the majority 
wherever it is needful for all to act in common concerns 
according to one law, and that the majority shall be scrupu- 
lous to respect the liberty of individuals in all things 
where private freedom does not impair the general wel- 
fare. Itis by this adjustment that for more than a century 
the United States of America has consisted as an integral 
society, by no means wholly harmonious, to be sure, yet 
gaining each decade in vitality, solidity, and internal 
loyalty. Is it too much to expect that a united Church 
of God could subsist as successfully on an equivalent 
basis in the realm of religion? 

Success should in fact be better assured in the religious 
than in the political experiment. Favouring the former 
are the circumstances of less original diversity, stronger 
and more fervent elements of fraternal accord, the im- 
pulses of Christian love, and the mollifying influence 
of inherent Christian charity. Above all, the vital church 
has not only the faith but also the fact of a guiding divine 
Spirit. He who trusts the rule of the majority in Christian 
affairs has this great ground of confidence—the Holy 
Spirit has never yet suffered his church to be diverted into 
fatal degeneration. Surely he could not now permit the 
major part of Christ’s followers to go dangerously astray 
if they invoke his direction of their democracy. If 
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nowhere else, in the church at all events, the voice of 
the people must be the voice of God, when they devoutly 
invite the utterance of his oracles through their delib- 
erations. 

If it should be then the decision of the democratic 
church of God to set up the rule of bishops, the non-pre- 
latical believer could trustfully resign his own preference 
to the ultimate overrulings of Providence, Or if the oppo- 
site view prevailed and congregational government was 
instituted, such as are sure of bishops being necessary 
for the best progress of the church, could calmly await 
the teaching of that lesson through the experience of 
reduced effectiveness. God’s time is long and his mood 
patient, and in the end his way would be vindicated. 
Quite likely it might work out a better combination of 
ways than human dogmatism has yet evolved. As for 
rites and ceremonies, variety could be entertained without 
prejudice to fraternity if the will for fraternity was vital 
in Christian hearts. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why within one and the same church varying 
modes of baptism may not be practised according to the 
conscientious preference of different congregations. It 
is only tradition which makes it seem necessary for 
those who practise sprinkling and those who practise 
immersion to separate into distinct denominations. On 
an understanding of liberty for both parties to follow 
conscience as their best version of the truth may dictate, 
they might observe intercommunion with as sincere a 
fellowship in Christ as if their intellectual views were 
in perfect unity. As unqualifiedly may the same be said 
of those who differ in theology. For this is true organic 
unity which is here pleaded for—the unity of the organ- 
ism which is the church. And none but differences of life 
can divide that organism. It is unity like family unity— 
men and women are born into it by spiritual rebirth. 

To create the human and visible symbols of that God- 
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created union existing among regenerate souls, but one 
brief constitutional instrument would require to be 
formulated—a simple statement of the conception of 
organic life-relationship on which Christians of varying 
present names pledged themselves to stand together in 
the sole name of Christ. From this point of first state- 
ment all else would follow by processes natural to the 
democracy of brotherhood thus instituted. 

An attempt to indicate a possible form of such an act 
of institution for an organically united Christian church 
is embodied in the two paragraphs printed at the head 
of this essay. 
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Messages of Metropolitan Platon 
of Kherson and Odessa 


To all Archbishops and Spiritual Leaders of all Christian 
Churches, Denominations and Christian Socteties in 
general throughout the United States of America: 


The most meek Platon, Metropolitan of Kherson and 
Odessa, the senior among all the surviving Archbishops 
of the Russian Orthodox Church at the present moment 
in the enjoyment of their freedom, sends herewith a 
fraternal wish for peace, and the following entreaty: 

The wrath of God, justly directed against us, continues 
to be poured forth on Russia. The exceeding great dis- 
tress of the Christian Russian nation has reached its 
climax. The Russian people, numbering over two hun- 
dred million souls, is perishing. No human power or 
words can describe the affliction and horrors of the 
Russian tragedy of today. The history of the world has 
nothing on record to compare with it. The faith of a 
most religious people has been humiliated, derided, pro- 
faned. One half of the educated class, small at best, has 
been massacred. Russian women, of the types described 
by Pushkin, Turgenieff and other masters of Russian 
literature, have been violated and dishonoured. Children 
have been mercilessly butchered. The machinery of 
government has been destroyed. Agriculture and in- 
dustry have been deranged. The finances of the country 
have been completely exhausted. 

All that has occurred in Russia has nothing to do with 
either Socialism or Communism, or with any other demo- 
cratic forms of social structure in nations. This was 
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stated at the Socialist conference at Berne, which con- 
demned Russian Bolshevism as organized terror and as a 
complete negation of revolution. Joseph Reinach’s fine 
words in the Paris Figaro describe, with photographic 
exactness, the condition of Russia under the rule of the 
Bolsheviki as a condition of Dante’s Hell; a land of tor-— 
ture and suffering of which even the Chinese executioners 
have grown weary. 

I pray all of you, my brethren, to support and succour 
a great nation, even if you cannot save it from destruc- 
tion. Help it by your prayers to God on behalf of the — 
most unhappy of countries. Exhort all your flocks to 
prayer—both private and public—as has already been 
done by the greatly revered Primate of the Church of 
England. Prevail upon your fellow-countrymen to help 
an unfortunate people, who have fallen into the hands of — 
thieves (Luke 10:15). Call upon your charitable so- 
cieties and organizations speedily to assist the Russian 
people. Persuade your women to help by their sympathy 
to dry the bitter tears of Russian mothers, sisters and 
daughters, who have been cruelly violated by monsters 
from Hell in the shape of human beings. Tell your 
young people and children to entreat their fathers to aid 
in saving the unhappy Russian children, who are being 
slain without mercy by beasts in human form. 

To the calamities of the Russian people already enu- 
merated, still another is now being added—the most 
awful of all—hunger. The most fertile of lands, the 
erstwhile granary of the world, has been turned into a 
land of famine under the rule of the Bolsheviki. People 
are dying from exhaustion. Epidemics are raging. There 
are no medicines. The most indispensable articles of 
linen are totally lacking. I beg you all, my brethren, to 
call upon your Red Cross to make haste to the aid of a 
perishing people and upon your Young Men’s Christian 
Association to increase their beneficent work. 
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In anticipation, I heartily thank you on behalf of the 
Orthodox people, knowing that you will not fail to respond 
to the appeal of all those who are perishing in that 
country. 


Address to a special meeting in New York of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Dearly beloved Brothers and Sisters and wise Pastors: 


I find no words with which to express to you my deep 
appreciation of the love and respect which you have 
shown in thus assembling together. We Russians are 
not accustomed, at the present moment, to the expression 
of love for us. At the present moment Russia is not 
included in the list of great nations. At the present 
moment, when the fates of the nations are being deter- 
mined, Russia is not accounted as existing. ' At all events, 
at the Conference in Paris, when settling up affairs, 
Russia’s name was not even mentioned. The name of 
Russia is not included in the Treaty of Peace. But that 
does not kill us. If our name is not there, perhaps it is 
all for the best. The time will come, the moment will 
come, when Russia will say her word; and, apparently, 
it will come very promptly. In ten years—certainly not 
any more than that—Russia will rise in her full greatness 
and will utter that word. And we Russians are not 
afraid that it will turn out to be a mere “‘scrap of paper.” 
Our place is fixed among the nations. We cannot forget 
that it was the Russians, with the battle of Augustowo, 
who gave the Marne to France. People have forgotten 
that Russia beat Austria and brought in Italy. Russia 
received in her own breast the full force of the enemy’s 
blows from the Baltic to the Black Sea. But this is all 
forgotten. It has also been forgotten that Russia laid 
down 8,000,000 of her young lives on the field of battle. 
And now it seems as if even God had forgotten Russia! 
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I say “it seems.” But we hope that we shall remain the 
beloved children of God all the same, and that God is. 
only chastening those whom He loves. . 

We believe that Russia will soon rise from the dust in 
which she lies, and we feel that we have good grounds for 
that belief. Russia has vast and incalculable material 
wealth. And Russians possess indescribable and in- 
calculable talents. Russia also possesses that treasure 
beyond the power of calculation—the Russian Orthodox 
Church. And I hope that Russia is going to find such a 
friend in America that she will be able to help herself. 
Of a truth, in the face of such facts as these, Russia need 
fear no one except God. 

What are the material resources? The entire world is 
astounded at the amount of money that is in circulation 
throughout Russia and throughout the world and repre- 
sents Russian wealth. But it does not alarm us. Recall 
to mind the year 1868, when Russia sold Alaska to 
America. You Americans said at the time that you 
were throwing your money out of the window; and we 
Russians thought that we were securing a very fine bar- 
gain. But your Secretary Seward said: “You will soon 
see what a brilliant bargain America has made.” Open 
any description of Alaska at the present time and I am 
confident you will find this phrase: “There are not 
enough ciphers in existence to express, if added to whole 
numbers, the real value of that which America has already 
taken out of Alaska, and which she can still extract from 
its natural wealth.” 

Directly across from Alaska likes Kamchatka, and it 
is said that Kamchatka is far richer than Alaska. At 
present it is stated that Japan wishes to purchase Kam- 
chatka for sixty billion roubles. I do not know where 
they will get such an amount; but I do know that Kam- 
chatka is worth far more than that. Next door to 
Kamchatka lies the Yakutz Province, with an area 
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greater than Austria, Germany and France put together. 
It is further stated that Great Britain at present desires 
to occupy ten miles of territory on both sides of the Ural 
River, and in return will undertake to pay all the debts of 
Russia. Besides the Ural, with its inexhaustible stores 
of platinum, we have the Murman Coast, the Altai 
Region, Turkestan, the Caucasus, Ukraina, the Don 
Basin, the Kuban, the Mukhab Steppes with their 
cotton, etc., and each tract taken separately is a very 
rich country. 

I understand that one writer, Mr. Goldstein, has stated 
that it is necessary to raise immediately sixty billion 
dollars, in order to place Russia at least partly on her 
feet in those provinces. And please point out to me any 
other country in which can be applied at once sixty billion 
dollars. Our country, Russia, is without leaders. She 
is also immeasurably unhappy. She has been battered 
for five years. She is being torn asunder; she is being 
murdered; but she is still alive. Her resources in the 
future are endless. She is not touched. 

I myself purchased property in the Caucasus for an 
orphanage, for the children of soldiers killed in the war. 
I inspected that land in the company of engineers. At 
one place we found a mountain, and one of the workmen 
struck the side of it with his pickaxe, and immediately 
brought down great pieces of stone. Each piece was 
completely covered with flecks of green copper. I said: 
“This is copper,” and they told me that the whole moun- 
tain was solid copper. And the mountain is still intact. 
When one region was opened up, Baku and its oil im- 
mediately appeared. When these mountains are scru- 
tinized we immediately find Poti with 75 per cent of the 
world’s supply of manganese. These riches are beyond 
computation. But the greatest riches are found in the 
nature of the Russians, a most noble race; a people that 
can endlessly fall, and also endlessly rise. Our people 
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have fallen endlessly, but we hope they have every 
possibility of rising. 

You are familiar with such names as Rubinstein, Turge- 
nieff, Lermontoff, Tolstoy, Tschaikowsky, and those of 
other literary and musical geniuses. And all other arts 
and sciences have among them Russians in the front 
ranks of their leading men. And eminent Russians will 
soon have the opportunity to apply their talents in 
developing the greatest resources known. And, supple- 
menting all this, Russia is endowed with the greatest of 
all riches, the Orthodox Church. If Russia had no other 
treasure but this treasure of the Church, she would be 
the greatest and richest country in all the world. 

The Russian Church, at the present time, is proving 
herself the most democratic of the democratic. She has 
washed her face with the blood of her martyrs, and has 


shown to the world the love of her own people. If you 


could only know the suffering the Church is undergoing 
at the present time! Already fourteen Bishops have 
been murdered. Almost before my very eyes they 
recently killed in Kieff the good and eminent Metro- 
politan Vladimir, aged seventy-two. I know that my 
friend, Archbishop Andronicus of Perm, was killed in the 
following manner: His beard was plucked out, his eyes 
were gouged out, his cheeks were torn off, and then he was 
strangled and thrown into the river. I know that Bishop 
Ambrosy of Tcheboksary was killed thus: He was tied 
to the tail of a horse and the horse was driven at full 
speed until the Bishop was practically lifeless. Then he 
was torn in pieces, and the fragments were scattered in 
every direction. Bishop Macarius was led before a 
firing squad. He sang psalms unceasingly until the 
bullets pierced him. Many martyrs also come from the 
ranks of the clergy, and many also from those of the 
devout Christian laity. 

And our Church knows not even one apostate! Call 
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to mind the great French Revolution, during which nu- 
merous Bishops renounced their orders and exchanged 
their clerical garb for ordinary clothing. Our present 
Revolution is incomparably fiercer than was the French 
Revolution, but, in spite of that, the Russian Church 
has not a single apostate! Every man has maintained 
his stand; every one has shown his love for his Church, for 
his people, and for his native land. And this powerful, 
clean, holy, suffering and, at the present time, martyred 
Church, has become accustomed to love you Episco- 
palians. In our Church the term “Episcopalian” has 
already become indigenous, and at the present moment I 
state, with deep conviction, that in the very near future 
the practical realization of the union of the Churches 
will come; and not alone the union of the Churches, but 
the union of the countries. I assert with conviction 
that such an historical opportunity has never before pre- 
sented itself, and I am convinced that there will never 
again be an opportunity of this kind.. Know, noble 
America, that if you miss this moment, it will never be 
repeated. The present moment is the moment to unite 
two great Churches and two great countries. And if 
America misses this opportunity it will be an historical 
crime. The moment has come when America can stretch 
forth her hand to aid Russia. Russia “has fallen into 
the hands of brigands,”’ and has not herself the strength 
to rise. She is bound hand and foot, and lies prostrate. 
She has been beaten more severely than the man men- 
tioned in the Gospels as journeying from Jerusalem to 
Jericho; and let me say that you Americans, at the present 
time, have the opportunity of being a greater Good 
Samaritan than the one in the Gospels. 

If you render assistance at the present time to Russia, 
Russia will never forget it. Equally she will never forget 
it if you refuse to aid her. Please note that the present 
moment is a moment of interest not only to us, but to 
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you also. And if I make this assertion it is because I 
sincerely love America. I shall be a very unhappy man 
if I fail to make clear that which I ought to make clear 
about the attitude of America toward Russia. The 
future lies indubitably in the hands of America and 
Russia. America has the technical skill, Russia has the 
raw materials. Combine the two and the future is very 
rich. If America will not extend her hand in assistance, 
she will be left alone with her technical skill; and what a 
great mistake that will be! I would gladly devote my 
whole life and my whole strength to convincing America 
of the necessity of helping Russia at the present time. 
But this is a matter beyond the powers of any one person, 
and therefore I appeal to you, noble gathermg. Help me 
to make this appeal! Help me to convince the American 
public of the necessity for helping Russia! Otherwise 
disaster will result! Russia will remain there and America 
here, and between us there will everlastingly lie the gulf of 
ignorance—of not understanding each other—of a di- 
versity of interests and other unfortunate things. 

It is all the easier for us to unite because our Churches 
understand each other. Already in Russia the Episco- 
palians are allowed to hold services in Russian churches. 
We have placed the union of the Churches on a practical 
basis. We will discuss later the doctrinal differences, but 
we aspire to draw closer to each other and to unite, be- 
cause we Russians know that of all the Christian sects 
you are the nearest to us. I see for myself that you are 
able to understand the soul of an Orthodox person, and 
I must say that it will be a great misfortune if our coun- 
tries do not unite, for then our Churches will not unite. 
And I appeal to you on bended knees—I implore you— 
I pray you—help me to help my native land! Try to 
assist Russia in the same manner that we members of the 
Orthodox Church do. I do not doubt that you will re- 
spond with complete accord and satisfaction to that. 
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But, you will ask, in what way can we show this as- 
sistance? First of all, if you Episcopalians will protest 
against the inhuman, barbarous, un-Christian and atro- 
cious attacks made by the Bolsheviki upon the natives 
of Russia, that would be the first method by which you 
could be of practical assistance to Russia at present. 
You can influence the leaders, the men in power, to give 
Russia this assistance immediately. We are dying of 
hunger—lack of food and cold. And if you would per- 
suade your President to turn his good face and good offices 
toward Russia, by convincing the American people that 
Bolshevism has nothing in common with Socialism or 
Communism, it would help. You must know that my 
fellowcountrymen look upon the Bolsheviki as barbarians, 
and that when the indignation of the Russian people 
finally reaches a great height, they will dea! relentlessly 
with the Bolsheviki. I will give you an illustration of 
the attitude of our people toward Bolshevism. I shall 
speak only of my own diocese. Two large monasteries 
have been plundered by the Bolsheviki. One of these 
monasteries, of which I am the head, is among the richest 
in Russia. All the income of this monastery goes to the 
support of the schools and orphan houses. The Bolshe- 
viki presented themselves at least ten times to obtain 
material riches from this monastery. On their first visit 
they took all the sacred vessels, all the household silver, 
all the linen, table-cloths, ete., and demolished every- 
thing. They robbed the monks, but we did not even 
think of feeling sorry for this. I said to the monks: “I 
congratulate you; now it is easier for you.” They came 
several times after that, and on one occasion, one of the 
Bolsheviki demanded a holy picture (ikona) of the Mother 
of God. He took the ikona and began to smoke, saying: 
‘You have been accustomed to incense; now you may 
smell tobacco.” At that moment a bullet pierced his 
mouth and he fell lifeless. On another occasion one of 
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the leaders ordered me to turn over to him my private 
carriage. I gave him my carriage, with its four horses. 
The Bolsheviki said: “How nice it is to live as a Metro- 
politan does!’ At that moment shots were fired. 
Shrieking, he jumped out of the carriage, and, as a bullet 
struck his temple, he shouted: “My God! My God!” and 
fell dying. He called upon God as he breathed his last. 
That is a very good symptom. The various colonies, 
principally German, that surrounded the monasteries, 
helped, on that occasion, to kill fourteen of the Bolshe- 
viki, and in retaliation the Bolsheviki treated these 
German colonies most horribly. They tortured and 
massacred everyone, young and old. Another monastery 
of mine was completely destroyed. JI announced in the 
newspapers that on the 14th of September the monastery 
would be re-opened, and 50,000 Christians came to restore 
this monastery, and the 50,000 lived there with me for a 
period of three days, and for three days we prayed to 
God, and during the course of the three days we restored 
the church and lived there. We had very little to eat; 
but we had, in the full sense of the word, completely for- 
gotten food, and it was at that time that I fully under- 
stood the saying: “Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Our people are good in the highest sense of the word, 
religious believers, boundlessly God-loving; but there is 
one thing which arouses them to the point of ruthlessness, 
and that is insult to the faith. 

And in the name of these believing people I pray you 
that you will help them. They cannot tolerate these con- 
ditions any longer. The people have suffered to exhaus- 
tion. Recently the following occurred: The Bolsheviki 
seized an eminent priest, took him out to the cemetery 
and there crucified him; and an elderly clergyman was 
stripped, all his clothing was taken away from him, after 
which he was commanded to dance; and finally they threw 
him into an empty well. 
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Our sufferings have reached their extreme limit. Help 
us! Can anyone look upon these sufferings with in- 
difference and at the same time feel at ease in mind? 
What Christians, knowing and seeing these sufferings of 
other Christians, can feel themselves at ease and, at the 
same time, have the true Christian spirit? I am con- 
fident that such a feeling of indifference cannot be 
attributed to noble Episcopalians and noble Americans. 
And I again and yet again, with reiterated prayers, beg 
you to help my people. If you assist my people at the 
present crisis your name will be forever deeply engraved 
upon their hearts and minds. Recall that moment when 
Russia, a long time ago, assisted America. And I assure 
you that your assistance at the present time would not 
be regarded as repayment, but as the expression of good 
will and love towards Russia. Russia, in spite of every- 
thing, will rise again. But, personally, I should like to 
have her rise with the assistance of America. Help her, 
and then the union of the Churches will be an indubitable 
fact. I believe that if your good Christian nation will 
extend its mighty hand to Russia, they will be alike in 
life and in creed. I think also that Americans desire 
this. That will be only simple justice. 

T conclude with the hope that Truth will prevail. For 
you know that truth in life is dearer than life itself. 
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By S. F. H. J. BerKeLBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL, 


Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, Purmerend, 
Holland. 


When these words are placed side by side it is evident 
that they differ even though they have a common limit. 
Too often the believer in a certain way shuns that limit, 
the non-believer has a liking for it. The believer readily 
grants that there exists a faith nearly approaching 
imagination, but he prefers not to speak of it, because in 
this sphere the positivist is ready to meet him and tell 
him triumphantly: “Faith is mere illusion, I told you so!’ 
Therefore, it is a delicate matter to bring these two words 
into such close connection and to treat these ideas simul- 
taneously. Someone is sure to be displeased. 

The wisest course to pursue will be not to stop at a 
statement of conceptions. We do not attempt to give a 
perfect definition of faith and illusion; it would satisfy 
neither believers nor critical spirits. It will be better 
far to listen if we should hear someone silently asking: 
“Could my faith be an illusion?” Many a believer, in 
the monologue of doubt, comes to this critical question, 
and many are the critical people who publicly announce 
that “all faith is illusion,” and who, nevertheless, on rare 
occasions ask themselves with wondering reverence, 
“Could such a faith, in this particular case, be more than 
mere illusion?” 

To answer these questions will lie within the scope of 
this essay. 
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It is a remarkable phenomenon, and well known to us 
by experience, that positive believers have moments when 
they put the painful question to themselves: “What is 
real in my faith and what is illusion?” People who come 
together realizing that they are assembled as God’s 
people in His tabernacle, will a few hours later be walking 
alone in the wilderness of this world asking themselves 
if their belief has any certainty. Perhaps the stranger 
who attended their meeting and heard what was said 
would get the impression that the people there were more 
sure of God than of themselves. He would hear testi- 
mony as to the knowledge of things hidden from others, 
and as to the possession of that which the world has not. 
He would be under the impression that “‘these are decided 
people, who have the truth, know the way and judge the 
world.” This would be his conclusion if he were a 
stranger, but not if he had known personally those 
assembled, how they bore disappointment and sadness, 
what their thoughts were when their prayers remained 
unanswered and their nights were sleepless. 

When He who judges the heart of man looks upon 
believers, He hears not only the spoken word and the 
hymn that is sung, but also the unanswered sighs and 
questions. The former may be as real and true as the 
latter, but the one is easily distinguished, while the other 
needs a sensitive ear; the one is public, the other hidden. 
Picture to yourself Jesus as a spectator in one of our 
churches. Would He not understand,—He ‘‘who needed 
not that any should testify of man, for He knew what was 
in man, ’—what we hardly tell even to our dearest friends! 
The voice that gives utterance to the uncertainties and 
questions of faith, tells what is hidden in the darkest 
recesses of the heart, and is the cry of the man who has 
gone astray spiritually. It speaks of a longing after 
certainty; it calls out of the infinite sea of probability, 
like a drowning man who is still swimming but is nearly 
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exhausted. We too hear it calling: “Is my faith also 
an illusion?” 

F It is impossible to bring all these thoughts and doubts: 
together, to make a system of them and classify them; 
the longing for certainty is too complicated, especially in 
the religious sphere. The fears of many a one who sees: 
how strong traditions are shaken are too various to be: 
treated in a short essay. But it seems to me that it may 
be profitable to explore this territory. We experience a 
certain relief in being able to say how difficult it is to keep 
faith unshaken, and that sometimes it is a desirable 
impossibility “to walk by faith” in spite of sight. We 
may find a true comfort in our outspokenness. When we 
ask: “Am I a true believer?” or, “ Do I live in illusions?” 
we must try to speak directly to the heart of man; then 
only will the question be of practical value. Therefore, 
we will look at faith sceptically. This is not difficult, and 
to most people it is no unfamiliar course of thought. 

It is necessary to remember that the word “illusion” 
formerly had an ironical meaning which is now lost. We 
intend to put our question in all seriousness. When we 
ask what is illusion in matters of faith, we at any rate 
speak of a beautiful fancy, of something dear to us, though 
it may be but a cherished fantasy. For this reason our 
scepticism will not be critical, nor will it give an intellec- 
tual valuation of theories and systems, or indulge in moral 
indignation over the falseness of groups and individuals, 
for such criticism is best practised from a different point 
of view. 

We do not wish for any other views than those of the 
believer; we wish to keep our place in the midst of tra- 
ditional Christianity, and ask with deep honesty: ‘Can 
it be that my faith is an illusion?” You are acquainted 
with people, especially among the younger generation, 
who all of a sudden arise and ask themselves if they have 
been dreaming. All the impressions which used to glad- 
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den and astonish them seem mere illusion; they have just 
been dreaming, and awakening they perceive their faith 
to have been a fancy. Little by little, or suddenly, 
according to their nature, they change; that which used 
to frighten or encourage them, to make them feel guilty 
or thankful, to move them to prayer or testimony, now 
vanishes like a dream. 

When the course of one’s spiritual development moves 
on unbrokenly, a permanent and living connection ought 
to exist between all that is left of the past and all the 
experience of the present. The whole must be vital 
enough to stretch forth into the future, in new plans and 
views, in expectation and imagination. If this threefold 
link is broken, harm is done to the spiritual growth of man. 

How many adults have strayed far from the memories 
of their youth! These are dear to them certainly, but 
they are only memories. The connection between the 
past and the living reality of today is lost. Thus, in 
matters of faith, many do not forget the religious life 
wherein they grew up, neither do they disdain it; it is 
something beautiful, a well-known sound, a memory, but 
nothing real. Many a one when on the border between 
childhood and manhood publicly testified to his Christian 
principles in the midst of older believers. He has kept a 
solemn and earnest recollection of that day; but since then 
years have passed. Then circumstances occur which 
induce him to look back on the road of life, and there in 
the distance he discovers his religious testimony. How 
far off and unimportant it all seems! Now he sees how 
little it really matters to be a member of that band of 
believers, how miserable and faulty that life of faith is! 
It consists only in hollow words! No wonder these im- 
pressed him as a child; he believed himself a man; in 
reality he was but an innocent! 

Reviewing the contents of one’s faith, it is clear how 
all these illusions were acquired. The parental home 
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preserved the tradition, the baptized children were led in 
the path on which their feet were set before they could 
walk. Next to the home sphere, an influential teacher 
suggested whatever afterwards seemed to be personal 
faith. Circumstances contributed to create a certain 
atmosphere, at times felt to be real, though later in life 
it would not bear the test of experience. We took a pose 
and worked ourselves up to imaginary heights—in short, 
what seemed to be faith was evidently an illusion. 

It may be that later the earlier faith returns without 
apparent cause, or through outward influences: an inspired 
preacher captivates us, we listen, we truly believe as long 
as the impression lasts. Besides this, the multitude 
powerfully stirs the emotions by prayer and song. ‘These 
influences pass, and we question their verity. Thus 
faith is merely an ideal? not to be taken seriously, to love 
or live by any longer? But the illusion is not cast off, 
from time to time one likes to enjoy its charm, whilst 
smiling sadly at it. A child is seen praying at home, 
reverence is felt, but the sceptic is not brought to prayer 
by it. 

Let us now consider more closely this stage of life’s 
pathway, experienced by many. 

Fatth vs a relation to God—for the believer. The sceptic 
is of the same mind, but wonders how so many can speak 
of their relation to God as of a universal and simple 
matter? It was transmitted to them. The sphere in 
which they grew up had either indistinctly or clearly 
marked ideas concerning God; little by little they em- 
braced these opinions—‘“Faith cometh by hearing.” 
Besides these traditions, they were taught to pray as 
children; first they did it like playing a game, without 
catching the meaning. Later they grew accustomed to 
it; they became more respectful towards tradition and 
valued it. 

It is not such an easy matter to tell where tradition 
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comes from. Just as man creates his own surroundings, 
arranges and rules his house, so he sees the world as one 
large household, inhabited and governed by its Maker, 
whose greatness he measures by what he conceives of the 
world’s course. Besides, tradition has various forms, for 
it possesses many sources. To Greeks all that is called by 
the name of God bears a Greek character, to Germans 
a German, and to Jews a Jewish character. Wodan 
would not have felt at home in Egypt, and Zeus could not 
have been the God of the Jews. 

Nowadays our conception of divine matters is compli- 
cated, but it is possible to trace and determine the prob- 
able sources of different elements. Thus we conclude 
that “man has made God in his image, after his likeness.” 
When admitting this to be the source of one’s personal 
faith, it is a painful discovery that perhaps bygone genera- 
tions have handed down to us only their imagination. 
What was judged to be firmness of principle becomes an 
illusion, an airy fancy. The more one’s historical insight 
increases, the more one’s conceptions of faith are criti- 
cized and dissolved. 

This is not only the case with conceptions of faith con- 
cerning God, but likewise with regard to those of our 
soul, its eternal life, its salvation, its judgment. 

Tradition has played a great part in this feature of 
faith; it has educated, ordered or confused our concep- 
tions. Childlike questions about death, the first emotion 
at the decease of a near relative, all sorts of striking 
pictures concerning a life hereafter, form together a 
structure built up from personal surmise, from old fancies 
heard long ago. This structure is undermined by doubt. 
What fancy builds up, criticism pulls down. 

Besides its traditions each nation has its own type of 
imagination; these are the sources of its faith concerning 
the fate of the soul. Our present ideas are for a great 
part an inheritance from ancient poets and visionaries. 
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Homer only in his time could tell of Odysseus’ journey to 
Hades. Many ages later Virgil describes Aeneas’ excur- 
sion to the realm of death. It is the same tradition, but 
the difference is obvious. St. John puts down his Jewish 
conceptions in the Apocalypse, Dante his mediaeval ones, 
and your teacher of religion gave you something of all 
these, besides his own. 

Thus every believer forms a conception from tradition, 
moulded by his own imagination—as man is, so is his 
soul’s journey. Hades and heaven, purgatory and nir- 
vana, are they merely projections of a man’s inner life? 
Is then the soul’s journey like a picture? A connoisseur 
discerns the artist; numberless good and bad reproduc- 
tions exist thereof, but nevertheless it remains merely a 
picture; of the object of the picture no one knows anything. 

Is faith concerning God and the soul simply like a look- 
ing-glass, wherein man beholds himself? If he turns away 
from it, the image vanishes; if he is a fool, he speaks to it 
as a dog barks at his own reflected image; if he be vain, he 
falls in love with himself, like Narcissus; he thinks he sees 
something else, till he realizes that he sees himself. We 
should say, “God does not perceive His image in us, we 
see our image as God’s.”” 

Many a one floats away on this stream; he has lost his 
anchorage of faith; his faith is an illusion; he has all sorts 
of conceptions, but they are as sails through which the 
spirit of the age blows like a storm. Thus he drifts on — 
and on, lost in the midst of life’s perplexities. 

Are there no authorities, who in matters of faith can 
assure you: “It is so; faith is no illusion, what I tell you is 
true?” That authoritative word exists; authorities are 
not lacking; but there are too many of them to give 
assurance. ‘They make each other powerless. 

What an authority believes more than others is called 
superstition; wherein he believes less than others he is 
reckoned unbelieving. All these authoritative believers 
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perplex us. So many Bible exegetes disagree; and the 
Churches oppose one another, each pretending to be the 
one saving community, explaining the main points of 
Scripture, so that in this tumult of voices the old original 
note of the Holy Scriptures can no more be heard. Thus 
it happens that man questions sceptically: “Are these 
authorities really so sure of their cause, or are they infected 
by a too vivid imagination?” The father of Augustine 
decided to put off his conversion till all had come to agree- 
ment on matters of faith! Since then authorities have 
increased in number, but unanimity has not yet been 
attained. 

For numberless people Jesus is the highest authority, 
and His certainty best refutes the saying that “‘faith is an 
illusion.” Nevertheless, I wonder in how far His con- 
ception of faith was fantastic. His three earliest biog- 
raphers tell us how He healed a demoniac on the other 
side of the sea of Galilee. If this story is based on an 
historical fact, I cannot decide, but it shows us the con- 
ception of the human soul of the earliest disciples, and also 
probably of Jesus Himself. The Gospel tells us a naked 
lunatic in a mad frenzy meets Him; Jesus drives a multi- 
tude of roaring devils out of him and sends them away 
into two thousand swine which, each possessed by one of 
these evil spirits, rush to their death and with the evil 
spirits are hurled into the sea. 

What should we have thought if we had witnessed the 
scene? A screaming lunatic comes running to Jesus, 
falls down before Him; a panic-stricken herd of swine in 
the neighbourhood hurl themselves down a steep place 
and are killed, whilst the sufferer is calmed. How fan- 
ciful is the Gospel conception of a man’s religious life! 
Who nowadays sees devils as a swarm of bees? And how 
can a devil be drowned in the sea? Still, we consider 
Jesus the highest authority. Is His authority regarding 
the relation between our soul and evil a complete one? 
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Or is there a great deal of illusion in the conceptions of 
Jesus and His contemporaries? 

Thus it is possible that the sphere of imagination 
spreads further and further into the realm of faith. The 
ultimate conclusion must then be that “all faith is 
illusion!’ Let us for a moment agree to accept that. 
But we find that we cannot, for there is something in us 
which will believe in spite of it all, and desires to ascribe to 
faith value, importance and strength. If a man wishes to 
acquiesce in this conclusion, let him do so; but we belong 
to those who, while clearly understanding the criticisms 
of the sceptic, still hear an inner voice saying: “I long, I 
wish for and hope for true faith,” “I press on, if so be I 
may apprehend” it. 

In his book “‘The Will to Believe’? William James tells 
us of someone who gives this definition of faith: “Faith 
is to accept what you know to be untrue.” Why then 
do we accept it in spite of all? There is something 
besides superficial wittiness in this word, there is a simple 
touching earnestness. How many are there who believe, 
ignoring if it be true, even doubting if it is so? Still they 
hold on, for the one reason that the heart desires it. 
There is more than an intellectual doubt hidden in the 
question: “Ts our faith an illusion?” 

Besides the idea, all faith contains a sort of zmpulse, 
and it is wrong to undervalue this; it may be of more 
importance than the intellectual side of the life of faith. 
I avoid speaking of the “will,” that powerful element in 
the religious life, claiming the entire personality, because 
this word “‘will” would express too much. It is better to 
speak of an impulse. As soon as a man believes, he wishes 
to enter into relation with the object of his faith. The 
believer not only accepts what he believes, he values it, 
and that is a weighty factor. It is easiest to make this 
clear by applying it to something other than faith. There 
are more things in life which impel us to ask: “Is it not 
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illusion?” and they are certainly not the most insignifi- 
cant. When we ask concerning love: “How far is it 
imaginary?” we clearly see the importance of the impulse, 
side by side with the idea. Faith is not only a matter of 
the intellect, but an emotion, involving the whole per- 
sonality, just like love. 

When the pathways of the intellect are blocked, so that 
faith cannot proceed along them, there are others left 
open to it. Besides impulse there are the emotions— 
hope and fear, the longing for rest, and the desire for an 
aim. All this stirs the inner life of the believer, and con- 
tinues, though argument should be silent. There is some- 
thing in the believer which induces him to seek God, even 
if he should disown his former researches. ‘His soul is 
unquiet within him, until he finds God Himself.” 

I am well aware that this consideration will not satisfy 
everyone. There are intellectual people for whom nothing 
exists but what they know; what their intellect destroys 
vanishes completely. Nevertheless, they must acknow]- 
edge that in their lives, as well as in history, faith existed 
before argument, and that the results of faith may be 
perceived even outside of the intellectual sphere. Next 
to these there are people who have so little aptitude for 
intellectual argument that the criticism of the sceptic 
does not move them. Their wish is a reality to them, and 
so are their emotions. They themselves do not doubt; 
but they will surely perceive in others how very great is 
the obstacle of intellectual considerations concerning 
matters of faith. 

Between these two extremes there are many who are 
concerned in the question: “In how far is faith an illu- 
sion?” They feel, as I do, that a strong, healthy faith, 
which is free from doubt, is something glorious. Such a 
faith permeates the whole being, it inspires and vivifies. 
It gives not only intellectual certainty, but also a steady 
guidance to the ambitions and to the will. It gives 
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astonishing energy, and happiness, it stirs the emotions 
and spreads sunshine over all things. It makes one 
sensitive and restful, it awakens gratitude and emotion 
in the heart. Such believers have existed, they have 
helped others, they have been heroes in times of need, 
saints in the midst of evil, happy themselves and a com- 
fort to others. But to obtain and keep such a faith is 
not a matter of course, though it may be desirable. It 
is a very special gift. Nevertheless one can fancy how it 
might be possible to obtain it. If God manifested Him- 
self to one who was longing for a strong, inspiring faith; 
if He did manifest Himself as so real, so sure, beyond 
doubt; if He appeared as the fulfilment of the holiest and 
highest fancies, as the solution of all problems, the source 
of all inspiration and the manifestation of perfect holiness; 
then a man would believe. If this Divine manifestation 
should impart itself to him, if it should penetrate all his 
senses and entirely take possession of him, he would under- 
stand what true faith and a perfect relation to God is. 
Not only would it give him certainty, it would enable 
him to act. It would make his inner life intensely happy. 
But the reality of everyday life, so barren and matter of 
fact, has nothing in common with the ideal described 
above. Nothing? Yes, it has something, it has the 
longing, the eagerness for faith of those who will 
believe. 

Many desire such a relation with all their heart. This 
matter-of-fact world possesses it like a treasure hidden 
away in the hearts of those who, though longing for 
communion with God, cannot get rid of their doubts. 
There is something besides the cold reality of everyday 
life, there is also a longing for God. There are people 
who feel they are intended to commune with the hidden 
God. They hunger after it, because only so would they 
truly live. People who are conscious of this, and who 
earnestly long for God, need only one thing to obtain a 
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strong faith that has passed through the difficulties of 
usion; one thing only is needful: God must manifest 
Himself. . 

Now, either our Creator tells us: “Seek Me in vain,” or 
God does manifest Himself. The former is black pessi- 
mism, “a religious question without a natural religious 
answer,’ hopeless poverty and the bankruptcy of all 
inspiration. The latter is the answer only when a man 
personally experiences God’s manifestation. As an intel- 
lectual answer it is nothing whatever; it must become a 
reality, a personal experience in life. 

We are told to consider Scripture and the testimony 
of the Church as God’s manifestation. Nevertheless, 
this is not the answer we want; the best we can say of the 
Bible is that God has manifested Himself, but to other 
venerations and people. The faith of others was kindled 
to a divine fire, as the flame lights the dry wood. But 
our dry wood, which lies ready to burn, must be kindled 
inus. What would Scripture be to us if God did not wish 
to manifest Himself to this generation? if He did not 
wish to commune with any of us? All the testimony of 
the faith of earlier times would be dead to us and have but 
an historical value. Though we accepted all that has 
been written and taught, it would bring us no faith. If 
God refuses to manifest Himself, all religious testimony is 
1 false excitement of emotions and moods, and all preach- 
ng is hollow and powerless. Without God Himself the 
ife of faith is an illusion. 

Does God wish to commune with an earnest seeker? 
None but God may answer that question. If a man 
mswers it, it threatens once more to end in suggestion. 
[he more people answer this question, the greater the 
Janger that the seeker may return to an imaginary faith. 
There comes a time in religious education when the teacher 
nust be silent. He spoils God’s work by speaking, for 
Zod Himself must speak to the one who earnestly longs 
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for Him. Therefore, without answering it, I put the 
question: “Does God wish to be known by man?” 

I stated that people with a synthetic brain have a dis- 
position for finding God—if He wishes to be found. In 
order to come to faith it would suffice to hear Him in the 
silence of the firmament (as Kant heard Him), if He 
Himself spoke to “the understanding ear.” I see a sort 
of aptitude for the knowledge of God in the youthful 
sensitiveness of conscience and the painful self-analysis 
of many young people. They raise imploring hands, 
they call on God before finding Him. If He but whis- 
pered in their hearts: “This is my immovable intention,” 
if He Himself spoke, it would suffice for their belief. If 
God wishes to manifest Himself, they whose aptitude for 
the Divine shows itself in their longing will experience 
gratitude. “‘Now mine eye seeth Thee, now I hear of 
Thee by the hearing of the ear.”” Then they will possess 
a personal faith that tallies exactly with their own charac- 
ter and inner nature. For when God does answer, it is 
with a word particularly suited to the person, not by 
means of the whole Bible, nor with the complete Con- 
fession. So long as faith is not built from both sides, like 
a bridge, it remains an illusion. But if God Himself 
answers, then the relation of faith is mutual and 
strong. Then the testimony of parents and contem- 
poraries is understood, then little by little Scripture 
will become a living possession, increasing in import- 
ance and strength. 

One whom God has answered lives. Because he lives, 
he no longer doubts if he is dreaming, or just imagines he 
is alive. He has but to remain in Him, and to experience 
thence the reality of life. Thus faith becomes “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for,” not its illusion. Out of such 
a faith God creates a new life, full of fresh emotions, 
longings and conceptions. It springs up out of the old 
soil of life and affects it both body and soul. 
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Sometimes a seeker is told: “You want authority’; 
the Roman Catholic Church gives this answer in the most 
impressive manner. But all authority would be under- 
mined by such a seeker’s own criticism. Perhaps he 
acknowledges it for a time, but very soon its absoluteness 
becomes relative, dependent on externals and doubtful. 
Yet another answer is given the seeker: “You want rest.” 
This is perfectly true, he seeks “the rest of the mind,” as 
the ancients called it. But as soon as he seeks solitude 
and silence, many demons become unchained in his inner 
self; then the battle wages fiercest. A man needs God, to 
live by Him. He Himself is the Authority that vivifies, 
before Whom the questioning voices are silenced. If He 
says: ““This do and thou shalt live,’’ then we begin to live 
as soon as we do it. It is He who unites our hearts to 
fear His name. God is “the peace which passeth all 
understanding,” the rest of the mind, when He manifests 
Himself—not a conception of God, that is an everlasting 
illusion to a person who does not yet possess personal 
faith; I mean God Himself. I cannot say more about 
Him, because He must speak for Himself. A person who 
earnestly wishes for a living faith either tells himself: 
“God is silent, and if God is silent I perish,” or: “Truly 
my soul waiteth upon God.” 

Meanwhile there is but one principle in life which is 
good and may be safely acted upon—that is, to wait. 
*“My soul waiteth for the Lord.” Such waiting may be an 
act earnestly meant; it is a task claiming the whole per- 
sonality. It may be a preparation, a potential action of 
the noblest quality. The fugitive Moses waited a life- 
time in the wilderness for God’s purpose regarding him: 
‘He endured as seeing Him who is invisible’’; such wait- 
ing was at the same time a training. 

When a man loves, and waits for the response to his 
love, his whole life is directed, raised, sanctified and 
glorified by his expectation. His energy is inexhaustible, 
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his faculties are at their best, his mind is more sensitive. 
Thus must a man wait for God. As with an artist who 
knows, inspiration will presently seize him and he will hear 
wonderful melodies; the beauty manifested in him will 
be visualized. He enjoys beforehand the moment when 
the Divine spark will kindle his whole soul. So must we 
wait on God. Or like someone who is bowed down by 
the sense of personal guilt, who yet knows that, having 
opened his heart, healing pardon will follow, so he 
knows that love is stronger than his sin, and he 
expects its manifestation, in spite of his repentance. 
Thus a man waits for God, and God does come; faith 
and love are no illusion; inspiration is no illusion; 
grace is no illusion. 

Do you think that the young men who surrounded 
Jesus ever asked if their faith was an illusion? We give 
them the dignified name of “disciples,” but they were as 
young and full of life as the youths who surrounded 
Socrates. Would Simon, named “Firm as a rock,” have 
thought: “Am I dreaming?” when he suddenly said of his 
friend Jesus: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” He was sure of it. He was not always sure of 
himself, for he was the same who had cried out: “Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man.” But he had expected 
the Christ and was sure he had found Him. God had 
manifested Himself to him through Jesus. He might 
despair of himself, but one thing he never again lost— 
the love for One in Whom he had known and found 
God. 

It seems to me that this is our task. If we want to 
obtain a strong and glorious faith we must wait. Con- 
sciously, actively, humbly, we must be ready every day 
for the grace of God. Our conception of God may not 
be complete; at all events we have something of God, 
although we do not yet possess Him. This waiting clears 
away the chaos of intellectual questions; little by little a 
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steady will rises out of the tumult of our inner doubts. 
Already the rest of the mind quiets the many conflicting 
emotions. When God’s answer comes the light breaks 
forth—but that is God’s affair. Quaeram te, domine, 
invocans te et invocem te credens in te (Augustine). 
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The use of the plural in the above title is, of course, 
intentional. It is meant as a protest against the theory, 
assumed as axiomatic in most older works, that the 
Epistles were written by an Apostle who had constructed 
a carefully unified system of doctrine; against the theory 
which held that all the Pauline texts can be made to take 
their places in a scheme wherein each will blend with its 
neighbour to form an harmonious whole. This con- 
ception is derived, in part, from the dogmatic point of 
view which treated the Bible primarily as the revelation 
of a corpus of systematized theology. In part it is 
derived from a confusion of the qualities of the Semitic 
mind with those of the Occidental, a confusion that 
expects to recover the characteristics of an Aquinas or a 
Calvin in St. John or St. Paul. 

But the mistake of this assumption should need no 
discussion nowadays. The Jewish mind was as religious 
as any the world has ever seen, but its interest was 
centred in religious practice rather than in religious phil- 
osophy. The scribes received none of the preliminary 
training in speculative thinking that is so indispensable 
for the mastery of Christian theology. In their edu- 
cation, problems were dealt with one by one, as they 
arose, and the theory needed for the treatment of each 
was usually developed from the necessities of each indi- 
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vidual case. The disadvantages of this method are 
obvious, to Occidentals especially, but there were great 
compensating advantages, especially in the constant 
emphasis it gave to conduct. To be sure, Jewish theo- 
logical thinking is often trivial, but it has generally 
refrained from the pseudo-exact and quantitative treat- 
ment of God that has disfigured certain Christian sys- 
tems. But the task of the historian does not lie primarily 
in judging the advantages or the disadvantages of the 
systems he studies: his initial duty is to establish the 
- facts, and this characteristic of Hebrew thinking is a 
most undoubted fact. 

And in no field of theological research does this fact 
need to be borne in mind more constantly than in dis- 
cussions which turn on the Atonement, for here the 
constructive thinker is beset on every hand with meta- 
physical questions of the first magnitude, as well as with 
exegetical questions of high difficulty. So there is a 
grave temptation to treat the metaphysical and the 
exegetica! problems as a unit, to construct a satisfactory 
philosophical scheme, to show that it can be supported 
(or that it is uncontradicted) by the Biblical passages,— 
and then to announce that this scheme is the scheme of 
the Biblical writers. Into this temptation many an able 
soul has fallen, in the midst of the most sincere protests 
that no motive had been felt but the exposition of Biblical 
thought, without addition or diminution. 

For instance, everywhere to the front in Atonement 
discussions is the miost delicate problem in theology, the 
metaphysical relation between God the Father and God 
the Son, and no progress can be made until some working 
hypothesis has been adopted here. But the direct 
Biblical contributions to such an hypothesis are scanty. 
Even in the latest stages of New Testament teaching the 
language has not yet arrived at stability, and the exe- 
getical data (while of thorough importance) must be 
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utilized often only by way of implication and direction. 
Equally vital is a question so complicated that many 
have pronounced it insoluble, that of the ultimate relation 
of God to evil. And this question is one that the Bible 
never raises: the Biblical writers are content to treat of 
evil as an existing fact, or to trace it back a step or two 
to Adam, demons, or the flesh. How it originated at 
the beginning, or what it is in its essence, are problems 
whose existence seems unsuspected. Yet no satisfactory 
treatise on the Atonement can be written without raising 
precisely these problems. 

Of equally grave moment is a less purely philosophical 
problem, the doctrine of sacrifice. It is often assumed 
that a specially trustworthy guide to the interpretation 
of Calvary may be found by considering it as the supreme 
fulfilment of the Old Testament rites, that the sacrificial 
theology of the Old Testament can be made normative 
for the New. But the assumption proves elusive, be- 
cause there is no such thing as an Old Testament sacri- 
ficial theology. A goodly part of the Old Testament 
refuses to recognize the validity of sacrifices. Other 
parts give elaborate ritual instructions for the proper 
performance of sacrifice, but are quite free from an 
attempt to give these instructions any symbolic inter- 
pretation. Such explanations as really appear are gen- 
erally to be found in the earliest strata, where specifically 
Hebraic conceptions are only beginning to diverge from 
tenets commonly held in primitive religion generally; 
and it is just these strata that have the smallest signifi- 
cance for Israel’s later faith. Their conceptions were 
obsolescent even in the times of the prophets, and had 
long been forgotten in New Testament days. 

Indeed, the student of post-Maccabean Jewish lit- 
erature cannot but be impressed with the paucity of 
references to the sacrifices as a vital part of Israel’s 
religion. There are numerous denunciations of the 
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sacrifices as substitutes for righteousness, in the strain 
of the prophets: so much so that it is wrong to think of 
such passages as Romans 12:1, Philippians 2:17 or 4:18 
as specifically Christian. There is a quite respectable 
number of passages that speak of the Temple worship 
as an existing fact, and which take pride in its splendour. 
But the number of passages that speak of sacrifices as 
playing a part in the forgiveness of sins is extremely 
small,—so small that not many can be added to the 
following selection:— 


“That they may atone for Israel with sacrifice continually from 
day to day for a memorial well pleasing before the Lord, and that 
he receive them always from day to day according as thou hast 
commanded.” Jubilees 50:11. 

“Sacrifice to God hundreds of bulls and of firstling lambs and of 
goats in the circling seasons. Yea, make intercession to him, the 
immortal God, if perchance he may have mercy on thee.” Sibyllines 
III, 626-8. 

“He collected from them two thousand drachmas of silver which 
he forwarded to Jerusalem for a sin offering, . . . he made pro- 
pitiation for the dead, that they might be released from their sin.” 
II Maccabees 12:43-45. 

“Behold we have sent you money: buy you therefore with the 
money burnt offerings, and sin offerings and incense, and prepare 
an oblation, and offer upon the altar of the Lord our God: 
and the Lord will give us strength.” Baruch 1:10-12. 

*‘Neither is there at this time . . . burnt offering, or sacrifice, 
or oblation, or incense, or place to offer before thee, and find mercy.”’ 
Prayer of the Three Children 15. 

“Give a meal offering (in sickness), with a memorial, and offer a 
fat sacrifice to the utmost of thy means.” Sirach 38:11. 

“Blessed is the man who in his patience brings his gifts with faith 
before the Lord’s face, because he will find forgiveness of sins.” 
IT Enoch 62:1. 

“For a man brings clean animals to make sacrifice for sin, that he 
may have cure of his soul.” II Enoch 59:2. 


That none of these passages contains any formal 
sacrificial theology does not need the saying; they all 
simply assume that sacrifice is part of the appointed 
routine in obtaining forgiveness. And much the same 
is true of the later Jewish literature: cf., e.g., S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinical Theology (1909), pp. 293- 
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301, a discussion that may be summarized in the author’s 
words (p. 295): ‘‘It should be remarked that sacrifices 
are... very limited in their efficacy as a means of 
atonement and reconciliation.” 

Many factors were at work in producing this result. 
There was, of course, a continuance of the prophetic 
tradition, heightened by increased culture and contact 
with Hellenistic philosophy. A more important practical 
cause was the increase of extra-Palestinian Judaism. 
Sacrifices could be offered only in Jerusalem, and con- 
sequently the Temple worship must have been utterly 
unfamiliar to thousands of Jews scattered throughout 
the Empire; could it be assumed that they had no for- 
giveness because they could not present sin offerings? 
And the important influence of the Pharisees tended 
to a steady depreciation of the Temple ritual, in which 
they had no direct share. The Jewish priesthood was 
hereditary, and its rank and file were men of the common 
people, quite incapable of attaining to Pharisaic learning 
and austerity. And the higher priesthood, with the 
control of the Temple, was in the hands of the Sadducean 
aristocrats, who hated the Pharisees. 

This is not to say that the Pharisees were uninterested 
in the continuous and correct performance of the rites. 
Their scribes were devoted students of Temple ceremonial, 
and they succeeded in forcing the high priests to adopt 
their interpretations. Nor does history offer many 
stranger spectacles than the meticulous care with which 
Pharisees taxed themselves for the benefit of their 
opponents, in the payment of Temple taxes. But, as 
Ben Sira puts it (35:5), “all these things are to be done 
because of the commandment’; God had so ordained, 
just as He had provided for tassels on the garments, and 
man’s only part was to obey. And the main interest of 
the Pharisees was elsewhere, on the daily practice of the 
Law, and on teaching the Law through the synagogue, 
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an institution of which they had made more than a rival 
of the Temple. 

The completeness with which this change of emphasis 
had been carried through revealed itself in Israel’s 
ability to survive the destruction of the Temple, without 
feeling that anything vital had been lost. Mediaeval 
Christians thought their salvation was imperilled when 
an interdict caused the suspension of priestly worship, 
but Judaism after the year 70 readjusted itself to the 
new conditions with unexpectedly little shock, and 
certainly with no feeling that the nation had been cut 
off from forgiveness and from God. 

Consequently no study of St. Paul has the right to 
assume that in his Pharisaic days he held any reflected 
theory of sacrifice. He was very familiar with the 
existence of the practice, and in his visits to Jerusalem 
he must have taken devout part in the worship. He 
held that it was established by God, and that it had some 
function in obtaining forgiveness of sin. But beyond 
that there is no @ priori reason to suppose he went. 

Now, what is true of Judaism in general is true also to 
some degree of primitive Christianity, which was made 
up of Jews. They certainly laid far greater stress on 
sacrifice than did the rest of Israel, for from a very early 
time they had found a sacrificial meaning in the death 
of their Lord, a doctrine to which He Himself had given 
the impulse.! But there is no evidence in our sources to 
indicate any doctrinal elaboration of this doctrine, 
beyond connecting it with Isaiah’s portrayal of the 
Suffering Servant (Acts 8:32ff.). 

Nor does the doctrine appear as a wholly primary 
teaching of the earliest Christianity. Whatever may be 

1That Christ did not anticipate His death, or that He did not 
think it had a real purpose in God’s plan of salvation, seems wholly 
inconceivable. However such passages as St. Mark 10:45 may 


have been elaborated later, in substance they certainly rest on the 
historic teaching of Christ. 
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thought about the relation of the speeches in Acts to the 
settings in which they are placed, there can be no doubt 
that these speeches are set forth as models of Christian 
missionary preaching. And in such of these speeches as 
are addressed to unbelievers, Christ’s death is not pro- 
claimed explicitly as having saving virtue. (The men- 
tion in Acts 20:28 is in an address to persons already 
converted.) There are, to be sure, abundant references 
to Christ’s death as a past fact, or to it as something or- 
dained by God (2:23) or foretold by the prophets (3:18; 
4:28; etc.), but in none of these speeches could an unbe- 
liever detect a reference to the Atonement. 

The fact that Acts was written for Christians rather 
than non-Christians is sometimes appealed to by those 
who endeavour to break the force of this argument. 
So, e.g., the late Dr. Denney writes: “‘(Acts) was not 
written for those who had no more power of interpreting 
what stood on the page than the letter itself supplied. 
It does not seem to me in the least illegitimate, but on 
the contrary both natural and necessary, to take all 
these references to the forgiveness of sins and to baptism 
as references at the same time to the saving significance 
(in relation to sin) of the death of Jesus.’? But this 
does not meet the difficulty in the least. Christians may 
have followed the interpretative methods upheld by Dr. 
Denney (although his assumption is most sweeping), but 
the speeches in question represented the approved method 
of teaching non-believers. What were they expected to 
gather from these speeches? 

The unvarying themes of the appeals to the uncon- 
verted in Acts (apart from 8:32-38) are repentance and 
belief in the resurrection and Lordship of Christ,? not the 
Atonement. And in 5:31 remission of sins is made to 
flow from heaven, rather than from the Cross: “Him 


2The Death of Christ, 2nd edition, p. 59 (1909). 
* 2:36, 38; 3:19f; 4:12; 5:31; 15:34; 17:30f; 26:20. 
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did God exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance unto Israel, and remission of 
sins.” And the teaching in these speeches is held suffi- 
cient to entitle converts to baptism (2:38, 41; 8:12; ef. 
22:6-16, and the ancient baptismal confession interpo- 
lated as v. 37 in chapter 8). That is, whatever was the 
importance attached by the Church to the doctrine of 
the Atonement, converts normally were not taught it 
until after their baptism, when they were already in a 
state of salvation. 

The same result appears from a study of St. Paul’s 
epistles. We can scarcely speak of a “‘creed” in these 
writings, and yet they contain a formula which has the 
importance of the creeds of a later day. It consists of 
only two words, “Inoots Kipios, “Jesus, Lord.” It is in 
this formula that every knee is to bow (Philippians 2:11), 
and the confession contained in these two words can be ut- 
tered by no one apart from the Holy Spirit (I Corinthians 
12:3). Hence, in these two words is to be found the specific 
token of Christianity. He who is saved is he who calls 
upon the name of the Lord (Romans 10:23*), or, more 
specifically and categorically: “‘If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved”? (Romans 10:9). St. Paul’s own teaching goes 
further than this, but he is perfectly faithful in stating 
the Church’s requirements as they existed, without 
addition of his own.’ It is significant to note that the ear- 

4 Cf. I Corinthians 1:2; Acts 2:21; 9:21; 22:16, etc. 

5 Dr. Denney’s comment on Romans 10:9 is worth quoting (Ea- 
positor’s Greek Testament, ii, p. 671 [1900]) :—“This does not deprive 
the death of Christ of the significance which Paul ascribes to it 
elsewhere. Christ could not be raised unless He had first died, and 
when He is raised it is with the virtue of His sin-atoning death in 
Him. His exaltation is that of one who has borne our sins, and the 
sense of this gives passion to the love with which believers confess 
Him Lord.” All of this is perfectly true, but again there is a con- 
fusion of the belief of the neo-convert with the deductions of the 
ripened saint. 
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liest actual creeds contented themselves with the primi- 
tive attitude in this regard, stating the fact of Christ’s 
death but without interpreting its significance; such is 
the state of affairs in the Apostles’ Creed until this” 
day. 

A further caution in regard to the difference between 
Jewish and later viewpoints may be given in regard to 
the word “blood,” a term that has become the centre of 
some extremely curious theologies. To a Jew “blood” 
was often only a synonym for “‘life” or “death,” as the 
case might be, a usage going back to Genesis 9:4: ““The 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.” 
This conception is the basis for the sacrificial offering of 
blood at the altar. What was supposed to be offered 
was the life of the sacrificial victim, so that ritual dis- 
position of every particle of blood was obligatory: “‘ What 
man soever there be of the house of Israel that killeth 


an ox or a lamb or a goat, . . . and hath not brought 
it unto the door of the tent of meeting to offer it as an 
oblation to the Lord, . . . blood shall be imputed 


unto that man; he hath shed blood; and that man shall 
be cut off from among his people” (Leviticus 17:3f). 
But this theory was not carried through with Occi- 
dental rigour. Only blood drawn from a dead animal 
was associated with life; blood drawn from a living 
being had no religious value, and was never devoted 
to sacrificial use. Such blood might be disposed of in 
any fashion, and contact with such blood conveyed no 
defilement. (A different cycle of ideas is operative in 
such prescriptions as those of Leviticus 18:19, etc.) 
The Oriental was not conscious of any inconsistency 
here, but Western theology at times undertook to argue 
quantitatively: “If the blood is the life, then half the 
blood is half the life, and even the smallest quantity of 
blood can be computed as a certain proportion of the 
life.’ ‘The result was bewildering discussion on such 
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problems as, “Would not the shedding of a single drop 
of Our Lord’s blood have wrought a full Atonement?’ 
The Apostles would have found such reasoning incom- 
prehensible. When St. Paul speaks of the “blood of 
Christ” he usually means simply the “death of Christ,” 
without reference to the physical cause of His death.” 
Just so modern parlance will term a murderer a ‘“‘shedder 
of blood,” even though he may have killed his victim 
through poison. 

And there is one other term that is often misused in 
discussing the Atonement, namely, ‘“‘Cross.” It has 
become a commonplace that “‘the Cross is the centre of 
St. Paul’s teaching,” but this statement needs careful 
safeguarding. If “teaching” means “soteriological doc- 
trine” the statement is wholly mistaken, for St. Paul’s 
most elaborate discussion of soteriology contains no 
mention of the Cross. That is, in the Epistle to the 
Romans the noun “‘Cross”’ does not occur at all, while 
the verb “crucify” is found only once, in 6:6, a passage 
that does not bear on the Atonement. As far as the 
soteriological argument in Romans is concerned, the 
fact that Christ was crucified is irrelevant; any other 
form of execution might be substituted. 

The value of the Cross to St. Paul lies not in the 
domain of his doctrinal theology, but in his ethic, where 
it can justly be said that the Cross occupies a central 
position. “Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus, . . . who took the form of a servant, 
i . and humbled himself, becoming obedient to death, 
yea, to the death of the Cross” (Philippians 2:5—7); the 
Cross is the supreme lesson of humility, self-denial and 
service. Detailed reference to the familiar passages in 


6 This same train of reasoning also gave rise to certain devotions, 
which occasionally became grotesque. 

7 It is well to remember that a crucified person died from paralysis, 
not directly from loss of blood. 
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which this teaching is found is needless, but certain 
important developments of it are worth mention. 

One of the most interesting of these finds its special — 
expression in the phrase “the sufferings of Christ,” most 
fully stated in Colossians 1:24: “I fill up what is lacking 
of the sufferings of Christ in my flesh.” Many older 
commentators (with a few moderns) have interpreted 
this to mean that to St. Paul the sufferings of Christ were 
in some way incomplete; that they needed supplementing 
from the members of His mystical body on earth. This 
interpretation may be given a very beautiful turn, but its 
idea is most mistaken. St. Paul wrote Colossians against 
the errors of some who thought of Christ as only one 
among many redeemers, and who undertook to ensure 
salvation by conciliating all. The theme of the Epistle 
is the uniqueness of Christ’s position, and the complete- 
ness of His work. A better method of destroying this 
argument cannot be imagined than the teaching that 
Christ’s sufferings “lack” something, for this was 
exactly what the Gnostic opponents claimed. What 
St. Paul means is that in each Christian there is in some 
sense a repetition of all that Christ experienced; as 
through the mystical union Christ’s death has been 
repeated in us, so in some manner His sufferings must be 
repeated in us. Something is “lacking” to us, because 
we have not yet experienced our full share. 

And these sufferings are not construed sacrificially by 
St. Paul (in contrast in I St. Peter 3:17f); they belong to 
his practical mysticism, rather than to his dogma. 
So in II Corinthians 1:5 he can write: ‘‘As the sufferings 
of Christ abound to us, so our comfort also aboundeth 
through Christ.” Or, in 4:10: “‘Always bearing in our 
body the dying of Jesus, that the life of Jesus likewise 
may be manifested in our body.” Cf. Philippians 3:10f. 
It is probably from this standpoint that ‘‘enemies of the 
cross of Christ” is to be understood in Philippians 3:18, 
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“libertines who profess Christianity, but refuse the 
sufferings that belong to it.” 

When in I Corinthians 1:23 the Cross is described as 
being “‘to the Greeks foolishness,” the sense is plain 
enough; no philosophical speculation would ever in 
advance have found God’s means of redemption for the 
world in a form of death reserved for the lowest criminals. 
By choosing such a method God made the wisdom of the 
wise seem foolish. There was no necessity for special 
development of this idea, but the companion phrase, 
“to the Jews a stumbling block,” underwent considerable 
expansion at St. Paul’s hands. The Jews stumbled at 
the Cross because crucifixion was accursed by the Law; 
the Law and the Cross were at daggers drawn. Once the 
righteousness of Christ was acknowledged, who could 
fail to see that the Law was done away? When He chose 
to die such a death, He held up the Law to ridicule, 
nailed it to His Cross, that all men might recognize it as 
henceforth valueless (Colossians 2:14f). ‘“‘When Christ 
had been set forth to the eyes of the Galatians as crucified, 
who had bewitched them into desiring circumcision 
(Galatians 3:1; cf. 5:11, 6:12)?” In such passages (and 
ef. Ephesians 2:16) there can be said to be a theological 
content, for they contribute directly to St. Paul’s argu- 
ment for Christian freedom. But they do not appear to 
be explanations of how this freedom was obtained; the 
Cross is treated as the announcement of liberty, rather 
than as the means which secured liberty.® 

What has been said of the place of the Cross in St. 
Paul’s ethics is true likewise of some of the references to 
Christ’s death apart from specific mention of the Cross. 
So, for instance, in Romans 6:9-11:—‘‘ We are mystically 
united to Christ in heaven, and so share His life. This 
life, to be sure, was once lived on earth, involving the 


8 In Galatians 3:13 the conception is different; on this passage see 
the note at the end of this article. 
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inevitable contact with sin that any earthly life must 
imply. But that contact is a thing of the past, for 
Christ died. This death put Him out of contact with 
sin once and for all; the life that He lives is related solely 
to God. Therefore reckon yourselves to be likewise dead 
unto sin and alive to God.” Here Christ’s death is 
simply the preparation for His exaltation, the means by 
which He was separated from earth. In consequence of 
this death not the slightest earthly taint is transmitted 
to the soul united to Him, the life we receive is entirely 
celestial. Hence we, too, are dead, and our life is hid 
with Christ in God (Colossians 3:3). At the moment the 
union with Christ was established, we died and were 
buried with Him (Romans 6:4; Colossians 2:12). 

Here the ethical effect of the Cross is given super- 
natural aid through a power flowing from Christ’s death, 
but this death is not construed sacrificially, and it is not 
considered at all in its Godward aspect. It is thought 
of primarily as it affected Christ, and then as it affects 
us through the power flowing from Christ. Later 
theology has not made much use of this conception of 
the Atonement (if the doctrine can be so called), but its 
existence in St. Paul’s thought is clear. 

But his references to the effect produced by the Cross 
(or by Christ’s dying) on men’s hearts (and so on their 
conduct) has been elaborated into a formal system in 
later times,—the so-called ‘“‘ethical” theory of the 
Atonement. It is suggested continually in his writings, 
but how far St. Paul had worked it up systematically is 
uncertain. The passage in which this doctrine seems to 
be set forth most specifically is II Corinthians 5:14¢:— 
“For the love of Christ constrains us, makes us forget 
ourselves, when once we have learned that one died for 
all. Then all died. And He died for all, in order that 
the living should not live to themselves but to Him.” 
Almost anything can be,—and has been,—made of this 
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passage, but it is interpreted most simply to mean, 
“Christ’s death makes us forget self as completely as if 
we had died when He did.” At any rate this is a neces- 
sary element in the statement, even if it does not exhaust 
its meaning. 

A second passage in which the “ethical” doctrine is 
often detected is Romans 8:3f.:—‘‘What the Law was 
unable to do because the flesh impeded it, that God has 
done. He did it by sending forth His Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh; and, in dealing with sin, He condemned 
sin in the flesh. And as a result the just requirement 
of the Law is really fulfilled by us, who now walk accord- 
ing to the Spirit, instead of the flesh.” In this passage, 
again, almost everything is uncertain, particularly so 
because the Greek sentence is loosely put together with- 
out a verb. The phrase rendered “in dealing with sin” 
is especially obscure, so obscure, in fact, that some 
commentators treat it as a gloss. Older commentaries 
often rendered it by “‘as a sin offering,” in accord with a 
use well established in the Septuagint. But this trans- 
lation is not easily defensible; the New Testament never 
uses the phrase (epi auaprias) by itself in this sense 
(cf. Hebrews 5:1, 3, etc.), and in such passages as St. 
John 8:46; 15:22; 16:8f. this translation is out of the 
question. And great familiarity with the Septuagint 
is needed for knowledge of this special sense, a familiarity 
that St. Paul never could have attributed to the Romans, 
who were comparatively recent converts. Moreover, 
the context deals not with forgiveness of sin, but with the 
conquest of sin, in which the idea of “sin offering”’ is 
irrelevant. Indeed, it is very tempting to see here a 
reference to what Christ did in His life, as well as in His 
death; He condemned sin forever by leading a life that 
was sinless unto death. 

Commentators have found a similar doctrine in the 
passages that speak of Christ’s work as reconciling men 
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to God (Romans 5:10; I Corinthians 5:18-20; Colossians 
1:20f.; Ephesians 2:16). Just as an estranged wife is 
exhorted to become reconciled to her husband (I Corin- 
thians 7:11), so we are exhorted to turn back to Him, ~ 
Christ’s death turning us from our sin and error. The 
temptation to adopt this interpretation is very strong, all 
the more because in every case the impetus is said to 
come from God. Turning these passages into a forensic 
sense makes them highly artificial. 

Finally, there is the passage Romans 3:24-26, funda- 
mental in all discussions of St. Paul’s estimate of the 
purpose of Christ’s death. ‘‘Being pardoned freely by 
His mercy, because of the redemption which was wrought 
in Christ Jesus; whom God has set forth, in His blood, 
as a propitiation, which becomes effective to men through 
faith. In this way God demonstrated His own righteous- 
ness, which His forbearing disregard of the sins of the 
past had called in question. He demonstrated it, I say, 
now that these past days are over, so that He might be 
righteous and that He might, at the same time, treat as 
righteous those who believe in Jesus.” Of course, no 
amount of ingenuity can explain this entire section from 
the “‘ethical” standpoint; it contains too much definitely 
sacrificial terminology. But, none the less, the element of 
man’s subjective attitude is unmistakable. Because God 
had not punished sins of the past, men had lost faith in 
His righteousness. And so it had become necessary 
to God to prove His righteousness by a public display 
(évdevgts). Can we go a step further and say that by 
“He might be righteous” St. Paul means “men should 
recognize His righteousness?” This would be the “ethi- 
cal” theory in unmistakable terms,—but it reads too 
much into ¢is 7d eivar. It is better to say that St. Paul 
has just avoided stating the “ethical” theory, perhaps 
unconsciously. 

The above passages show that St. Paul comes very 
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close to this theory, and that it does no injustice to much 
of his teaching. He could scarcely have avoided ap- 
proaching it in view of his insistence on the imitation of 
Christ. Christ’s willingness to die is one of the strongest 
motives in teaching Christians willingness to adopt self- 
sacrifice. And St. Paul naturally regarded this motive 
as one of the reasons for Christ’s death, for every result 
was to him bound up with a specific purpose of God. 
But the “ethical” elements are always interwoven 
with others; it seems clear that St. Paul had never 
isolated the theory as a distinct, formulated doctrine. 

Turning finally to the definitely sacrificial elements in 
St. Paul’s Atonement phraseology, they are significant 
both in their content and in the omissions. Christ 
“died for our sins” (Romans 4:25; Galatians 1:4, etc.), 
and the fact that He did so was one of the “‘first’’ doc- 
trines to be delivered in St. Paul’s teaching (I Corin- 
thians 15:3). His death was a “‘propitiation”” (Romans 
3:25), and it wrought a “redemption” (Romans 3:24; 
Ephesians 1:7). His body was “for us” (I Corinthians 
11:24). His blood was of “‘the new covenant”’(I Corin- 
thians 15:25), an obvious allusion to Exodus 24:8, where 
“the blood of the covenant”’ is that of burnt offerings and 
peace offerings. By means of His blood we are justified 
(Romans 5:9). These passages all belong to St. Paul’s 
justification theology. Just as under the Old Covenant 
a sacrifice was required to secure forgiveness, the same 
was true under the New. And this sacrifice was the 
death of Christ. 

But at this point the omissions become significant. 
What we expect to find is the sacrificial terminology of 
the Old Covenant, and this is precisely what we do not 
find. The technical word for “‘sacrifice” (@voiaw) in con- 
nection with Christ’s death occurs in only one place in all 
St. Paul’s epistles, namely Ephesians 5:2. And this is the 
only place where the usual term for “offering”’ (tpdagepa) 
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occurs in any connection. The usual verbs meaning to 
“offer” (dvavépey and tpoogépev) do not appear at all. 
The verb “‘to sacrifice” (Over) is limited to I Cormth- 
ians 5:7, and there it has as its object “our passover,”’ 
which was a joyous banquet, not a sacrifice for sin; St. Paul 
completes the sentence with the words “therefore let us 
keep the feast.’ In place of the regular technical terms, 
we find him using “redemption” (é7oAtrpwots), a word 
never employed in a sacrificial sense in the Greek Old 
Testament (it is found only in a Septuagint expansion of 
Daniel 4:30), ‘“‘propitiation” (iAaorjp.ov), which in 
the Septuagint means (with insignificant exceptions) 
“mercy seat” (the attempt to find this force in Romans 
3:25 is admittedly a failure), while his favourite verb 
“deliver” (mapadévddvar) seems entirely without sacri- 
ficial connotation. ‘‘Blood of the covenant”’ is the only 
phrase that belongs definitely to Old Testament sacri- 
ficial terminology, but this is a phrase that St. Paul 
“received”? (I Corinthians 11:23), not one that belongs 
to his own vocabulary. 

That is, while St. Paul treats of Christ’s death ex- 
plicitly in sacrificial categories, he avoids systematically 
any employment of the recognized sacrificial terminology. 
His estimate of the Law is doubtless largely responsible 
for this, but in any case it is clear that we have no right 
to argue for any reasoned connection between St. Paul’s 
theology and the Pentateuchal. Indeed, he probably 
would have said that sacrifice was independent of the 
Law, for it was offered long before the time of Moses and 
even in the lifetime of Adam; it was as natural and neces- 
sary a part of religion as prayer. It was not inherently 
indispensable for justification; in the discussion of 
Abraham’s justification (Romans 4) there is no mention 
of sacrifice. But it played a very common part in obtain- 
ing forgiveness, and whatever this part was, it was per- 
fectly represented by Christ’s death. 
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Further than that St. Paul does not appear to have 
carried his logic. Consider, for instance, the difficulty 
of finding rigorous consistency in Romans 3:24-26. This 
passage begins by describing the Atonement as effected 
through God’s free favour, in the form of a “redemption.” 
This word belongs to commercial language (I Corinthians 
6:20; 7:23), and suggests a seller as well as a buyer. 
Volumes have been written on the identity of the former, 
but St. Paul gives no hint that he had ever considered 
the problem. Instead of expanding the idea, he drops it 
immediately and passes to the quite different cycle of 
concepts connected with “propitiation.”” This term 
raises the picture of an angry deity, whose wrath is 
quenched by a gift, but it becomes confused at once (to 
our eyes) by the fact that it is God who sets forth the 
propitiation.® Again there is no attempt at explanation; 
the discussion passes suddenly to men’s subjective opinion 
of God. Finally we are told that Calvary enabled God 
to be “‘righteous,”’ but the precise sense of “righteous”” is 
left undefined. Is there really any single doctrine of the 
Atonement that will satisfy all these explicit statements 
simultaneously, to say nothing of the implications raised 
by the various individual terms??° 


9St. Paul probably saw no difficulty here; God could perfectly 
well provide the sacrifice that He required; cf. Genesis 22:8, 13. 
But when this feeling, perfectly natural to devotion, is turned into a 
formal metaphysical theory, the difficulties become almost in- 
superable. Expositors are very likely to resort to the assertion that 
God’s mercy offers the sacrifice to God’s justice,—a device that 
R. W. Dale has justly characterized as “mere rhetoric”’ (The Atone- 
ment, 22nd edition, p. 357 [1902]). 

10 Nothing has been said thus far of a wholly different conception 
of Christ’s death, which is based on Hellenistic premises, the con- 
ception that in dying Christ freed us from the control of imperfect 
(though not purely evil) “rulers of this world.” This doctrine 
certainly exists, and is found most explicitly in Galatians 3:15-4:10; 
Colossians 2:8-3:4. This doctrine had great influence on some aspects 
of Patristic thinking, but it does not seem to be represented in 
modern theories of the Atonement. And it most certainly cannot 
be made the key that unlocks all aspects of Pauline thought. Hellen- 
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The truth is that these various statements are all essays 
of St. Paul’s religious experience in seeking expression. 
In some directions, especially the ethical and the mystical, - 
the essay has taken formulated shape, in others, par- 
ticularly the sacrificial, the attempt is still inchoate. But 
this is not at all to say that the sacrificial phrasing is mere 
rhetoric, or that it represents only an unthinking adoption 
of popular terminology. Lying back of it is an experience 
whose essential reality has been approved in the life of 
all subsequent Christian generations. And these genera- 
tions, with eminent propriety, have tried to analyze 
precisely the metaphysical content of this experience in 
systems which have been of priceless service. Probably 
each of them in some way emphasizes some very real 
part of the Pauline experience, but every one of them 
goes beyond the primary data, and has become the for- 
mulated expression of life rather than life itself. 


istic influence undoubtedly (and naturally) is present everywhere 
in St. Paul; the famous noun tdaorfpiov, for instance, seems to 
have belonged more to Gentile than to Jewish vocabularies (Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, 2nd edition, pp. 124-135 [1909]). But if Jewish 
sacrificial theology is confusion, Gentile sacrificial theology is chaos. 
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The Trial of Faith Involved in 
Theological Reconstruction 


By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc. 


Lecturer in Theology and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


The period covered by the lifetime of any person now 
living, to whatever number the tale of his years may have 
attained, has been one characterized by important 
changes in prevailing theological beliefs. This has been 
due, of course, to the fact that the period in question has 
been one of rapid acquisition and popularization of new 
knowledge, chiefly of the scientific kind, consequent upon 
the introduction or extended application of fresh methods 
of investigation. Much of this new knowledge, and 
some of the wider generalizations and of the philosophical 
theories in which it has issued, have not been without 
direct or indirect bearing on questions of theological na- 
ture and on matters of religious belief. Thus when, fairly 
early in the nineteenth century, it became known to 
Christian people in the mass that more or less recently 
acquired scientific knowledge conflicted with statements 
in the earlier chapters of Genesis, and when the applica- 
tion of the scientific and genetic methods, already so 
fruitful and effective in study of the physical world, began 
to yield the results which we associate with the name of 
Old Testament criticism, men whose minds were open to 
appreciate the new methods of research and to accept the 
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established results which were the outcome of their em- 
ployment, felt themselves called upon to abandon views 
which they had previously held, whether with or without 
misgiving, as to the nature of the Biblical records and the 
precise meaning of ‘inspiration’ as applied to them. In- 
asmuch as a practically verbally inspired and infallible 
Bible was at that day commonly regarded by the be- 
lieving as the bed-rock foundation of their faith, their 
convictions were naturally changed reluctantly and 
with a painful sense of bereavement; even in many 
cases in which afterwards the feeling ensued that an 
intolerable burden had been removed from the intel- 
lectual conscience. In some cases, however, shipwreck 
was made of faith altogether. Speaking generally, 
faith received a trial while transition and reconstruction 
were in process. 

Again, when, a little later, materialistic or agnostic 
theories were actively propounded and propagated as the 
logical outcome of science, whose prestige had by that 
time tended to become an obsession, a formidable chal- 
lenge was widely felt to have been given not only to the 
Christian Faith, but to theistic beliefs of any kind. 
The tightening grasp of matter and the ever-extending 
domain of inexorable natural law seemed to be strangl- 
ing spirit and banishing spontaneity from a world in 
which was left no room for God. Faith was again 
distressed in many quarters, and extinguished in many 
individuals. 

In these latter days it is not so much physical science, 
or even philosophy presuming to bear the imprimatur of 
science, that is responsible for such unsettlement of Chris- 
tian belief as is prevalent, or for the trial to which enduring 
and struggling faith is subjected. Unsettlement is rather 
caused by historical criticism within the sphere of New 
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Testament study. And uncertainty or transition here is 
a much more vital matter than change of view as to the 
nature of the Old Testament and the character of its 
inspiration, or as to how the relation of God to the universe 
is to be philosophically conceived. If the historical value 
of the Gospels be seriously questionable, if the portraiture 
of Christ therein contained be untrustworthy, and the 
traditional interpretation of His Person be gravely in 
error, then the fundamental convictions of Christians are 
threatened, and dogmas so essential as that of the Incar- 
nation, not to speak of the dependent doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, etc., and also the “sure and certain 
hope of a resurrection,’ become insecure. Reconstruction 
in this field of theology is a more delicate and precarious 
matter, and restatement of personal convictions may con- 
ceivably involve relinquishment of all in the Christian 
Faith that seemed worth having. Suspense is more 
intolerable, and the trial to faith, while the issue is un- 
decided, more severe than any which the older among us 
remember in the days of our youth. Personal religion, 
and not merely a theological tenet, is at stake with such 
men and women as take that interest in theological 
matters which becomes the intelligent Christian; who 
do not happen to be in a position to ascertain for them- 
selves how far the spirit of current destructive criticism 
is a matter of passing temper and how far it is a habit of 
mind which must permanently abide as a life-long acquisi- 
tion of the race; and who are unable to distinguish as yet the 
solid results of sound critical investigation from the mere 
dust-clouds which controversy and subjectively motived 
speculation have inevitably beaten up. Acquaintance 
with the fact that such inquiries into the historical foun- 
dations of the Christian Faith are being, and have long 
been, pursued, and awareness that restatement and read- 
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justment may prove to be called for, are in themselves 
enough to cause anxiety. 

Thus it would seem that the Faith can hardly, in any 
age, whether our own or others yet to come, settle into 
a position of tranquil and undisputed security. As it has 
been in the past, so must it perhaps ever be, that every 
new inrush of knowledge, now from this quarter and now 
from that, will call for a somewhat fresh mode of ground- 
ing or defending, and a fresh plan of restating or recon- 
structing, the essential contents of the Faith once de- 
livered. Sometimes elements may have to be reluctantly 
surrendered, new gains and insights to be painfully striven 
for. In every age the Faith is harassed afresh; and the 
personal faith of individuals must needs from generation 
to generation submit to some sifting and trial. Absorp- 
tion of new knowledge and introduction of new methods 
will perhaps always involve reconstruction in doctrine, 
whether they be of fundamental or of secondary im- 
portance. And reconstruction in doctrine involves un- 
settlement even if not doubt, or, at least to many minds, 
a trial of faith. Our personal faith, in fact, as much as 
our character and our work, is included among the things 
of which, in this life of probation, it pleases God to make 
trial. 

Thus the very possession of his definite belief by a 
Christian may, and often does, involve him in painful 
experiences from which the non-believer is so far exempt. 
And here lies a problem. Such a state of things, like the 
existence of evil in the world of a good God, must seem 
to us at first sight to present a difficulty to belief. Indeed 
the fact that trial so generally besets thoughtful and intel- 
ligent faith may be regarded as constituting a problem 
within a problem: it is a part of the wider problem of evil, 
and perhaps for many of the best souls it is the acutest 
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edge of that philosophical problem. In a recent contri- 
bution to this journal! I endeavoured to indicate the lines 
along which a solution of the general problem of the 
existence of evil, satisfactory to a Christian or an ethical 
theist, must, as it would seem to me, be sought: in the 
present article I would attempt to deal on similar lines 
with the more particular and special problem involved in 
the fact of the trial of faith. In dealing with the wider 
question, I argued that evil is a logical necessity, ulti- 
mately determined by the determinate nature of God, in 
any evolutionary world such as ours which Divine love 
requires to be a moral order, a stage for the development 
and perfecting of the moral status in the finite spirits 
constituting the crown of creation. And in taking up the 
simpler question about to be discussed, and which, I 
repeat, is but a particular aspect of the former and wider 
question, I would similarly argue that the faith in which 
man’s intellectual and moral life, and his relation to God, 
culminate, involves as a logical necessity that trial, pro- 
bation, or temptability, which empirically we observe 
continually to beset it. 

A few more words will suffice fully to indicate the 
present problem. 

Just because the Christian cherishes his personal re- 
ligious faith as the source of all that is highest and best 
in him—of his spirituality and his efficiency for life’s 
work—the need and the justice of a trial-process which 
may endanger it does not at all times seem plain to him. 
One would perhaps voice the frequent distress of many 
a devoted soul, were one to say that the difficulty of 
acquiescing in this divine dispensation constitutes a real 
hindrance to personal religion. For every true Chris- 


1 See Divine Love and the World’s Evil in the CONSTRUCTIVE QvaR- 
TERLY, March, 1919. 
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tian’s inmost experience has taught him the absolute need 
of an unwavering faith, of a steady and unfaltering sense 
of the reality of things unseen, and above all of the unseen 
Christ, not only for his happiness, or even for the peace 
which alone enables him to serve God with a quiet mind, 
but also for his spiritual zeal and his work for the Name’s 
sake. On the soundness of his faith depends the fulness 
and effectiveness of the Christian’s life. He regards that 
life—his alone and his for once alone—with a kind of 
feeling which seems to proclaim his kinship with the 
infinite; he would fain believe its fleeting weal or woe not 
wholly a matter of indifference to the heart of the Eternal, 
and God not heedless whether its little task for Him be 
perfected. Shall God then put forth His hand and try 
his faith also, and so render all that is built on it precari- 
ous? Shall the very root of our religious love, the source 
of all the unique beauty of Christian conduct, character, 
and sentiment, be capable of being lost even though we 
yearn to keep it before all things? The course of this 
world often renders duty and service and holiness hard, 
even when faith is living undisturbed; all else is in its 
power: shall it lay hold of our very self, and, permitted 
with its probationary influences to try and to harass our 
personal faith, shall it imperil the security of the one bond 
which links the soul to God? 

These are old and recurrent questions, like others per- 
taining to the wider problem of the existence of evil 
within the world of a God of love. It may be we cannot 
wholly answer them. But inasmuch as we sometimes 
hear them whispered in our hearts, and since the heart 
will ever be unquiet till the understanding rest in 
God, we needs must seek to answer them as _ best 
we can. 

Certain it is that faith, deep-rooted and saving faith, 
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is not exempt from the fiery trial that tries our life. It is 
indeed of the very nature of faith inevitably to provide 
of itself, or from within, for its own trial. It is of the 
very nature of human growth and intellectual progress 
that they guarantee the necessity of faith’s trial from 
without. It will not, therefore, be some strange thing 
happening, if there be need for us, as a particular Christian 
generation, to be in heaviness for a time through manifold 
temptations such as the intellectual tendencies of our day 
afford for the trial of our faith. 

I remarked just now that it is of the very nature of 
faith to provide for its own probation. And this needs 
must be so, since faith is not, and does not profess to be, 
identical with knowledge; since faith is not an exercise 
of the understanding alone. The truth which we hold 
by faith is ““deadened of its absolute blaze’; we need 
“love’s eye to pierce the o’erstretched doubt.” Acquisi- 
tion of spiritual knowledge, as we are often reminded, is 
conditioned to some extent by character; there is a 
“knowledge of the doctrine” dependent on “doing of the 
will.” It is true that the nature and limits of this condi- 
tioning need more definite examination than has been 
accorded to them by those who are fondest of insisting 
that the things of God are hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent and are disclosed to the babe or the pure in heart; 
but it is unquestionable that clearness of insight into 
moral truth, and therefore the power of the moral law 
over us, is affected by the tone of our inner life. In so 
far then as religious faith involves recognition of ethical 
truth, our religious faith will be liable to fluctuate with 
our moral and spiritual level. 

But only in so far: for moral insight is not the whole of 
religious faith. Faith contains also an intellectual ele- 
ment. And we must admit that the doubt which we find 
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around us, and the misgivings which may arise at times 
within ourselves, are not necessarily to be traced in every 
case to pride or to prejudice, to deficient moral insight, 
to decaying loyalty to the right and the good, or to lack 
of interest in things spiritual: at least so far as our mind’s 
eye can see. Men seemingly of clean hands and pure 
heart, men who remain faithful to the ideals to which they 
have vowed themselves when nearest God, men true to 
conscience in their search for truth, sometimes fail here 
to find their way and truth and life in Jesus Christ. 
Those who are not against our Lord are not in all cases 
able to feel that they are with Him. Nor can we be sure 
that the coincidence, to which many an one can testify, 
between the failure of faith and the relaxing of moral 
endeavour, is always a case of causal connexion in which 
the languishing or wavering of belief is due to the waning 
of spiritual effort. We can indeed too easily deceive our- 
selves on such a matter; but we do not knowingly tamper 
with truth, or indulge charity at the cost of truth, when 
we admit in the case of others than ourselves the possi- 
bility that this qualification of a general law holds good. 

Men who have long embraced the Faith and have used | 
the Gospel as a lantern to their feet do not find that its 
light illumines their minds’ every dark recess. The Gos- 
pel itself indeed has its mysteries; and its very acceptance 
creates perplexities, raises problems not before forth- 
coming, and necessitates a special theodicy to explain 
them. This is not the case, of course, with all believers; 
there is rich variety in the experience of the religious. 
To some, Christianity makes all plain and clear: there are 
those who have no needs that the Gospel does not im- 
mediately meet, no doubts provocative of questioning. 
Others, however, feel uncertain whether the rich promises 
of Christian discipleship are fulfilled for them. Their 
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experience of prayer, for instance, seems to them to re- 
ceive sufficient explanation in the purely natural reflex 
of emotional aspiration on the will, and to yield no evi- 
dence of an inflowing energy of divine grace. Or, again, 
God seems to allow them so little insight into His dealings 
with them, so little of intelligent co-operation with Him 
in working out their individual destiny and contributing 
toward the advancement of His Kingdom, that they 
scarcely dare call Him ‘‘Father,”’ as the Lord has taught 
them. Though often bidden nowadays to seek within 
themselves alone for the grounds of faith and hope, such 
souls only find their inner experience a difficulty to be 
explained, if Christ’s promises stand sure. Subjective 
difficulties, however, they can surmount; they can trust 
in spite of them, provided only the objective grounds of 
belief remain unshaken. But when they would assure 
themselves of these, they are distracted by questioning 
voices from without, and by some so ringing with sin- 
cerity, they needs must listen to them. The humbler- 
minded of such sufferers from distressed faith will gener- 
ally take themselves for the foolish and slow of heart that 
have childishly erred in putting too literal an interpreta- 
tion on the message which Christ seemed to deliver to 
every individual soul. Or they will perhaps conclude that 
there is something morally wrong with themselves be- 
cause of the very presence of their doubts and difficulties. 
One would encourage such persons to believe that they 
need not think so, and would trust that to them of settled 
or unshaken faith one would not therein seem to be playing 
devil’s advocate. One would remind them that faith, in 
that it outstrips knowledge and is a personal venture, 
must, in persons of a certain temperament, of necessity 
be sometimes clouded over with their sombrely reflective 
cast of thought; while, in that it must be based on knowl- 
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edge, and must be in intellectual harmony with knowledge, 
faith must necessarily be sometimes challenged from out- 
side, be driven from cherished opinions, be constrained 
to search, in the mists and shadows of half-knowledge or 
the cold, dry light of newly found truth, into its own very 
roots or springs. It is because faith admits of being 
reasonably grounded that it can be not unreasonably 
doubted; and it is because it can be reasonably doubted 
that its trial by intellectual difficulties, such as must 
needs arise at transitional ages when criticism and 
reconstruction are actively pursued, is a reality and 
not a feint. 

The foregoing account of faith and its probation would 
seem to be in harmony with what may be gathered con- 
cerning our Lord’s attitude towards belief in Himself. 
For, in the first place, we observe that the Christian 
revelation does not claim to have wholly lifted the veil 
betwixt man and God. The burden of ignorance which 
has oppressed the minds of thinkers in all ages was not 
removed wholly by Him who is said to have called Himself 
the Truth. This was not part of His work as Saviour of 
the world or Revealer of the Father. It is true of the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, though not so 
fully true of the Jehovah of the prophets, that clouds and 
darkness are round about Him, if righteousness and 
judgment be the habitation of His throne. Christ has 
not explained all apparent contradictions, cleared all per- 
plexities, silenced all doubts, as to what a Christian holds 
dear. He left the great mysteries that shroud our life, 
the shadow-hidden fundamentals of human philosophy, 
much as they stood for mankind before He came to bring 
life and immortality to light. He madeno provision for the 
pure preservation of His utterances, and in the legacy of 
such of those as are recorded for us no provision for the 
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lightening of this burden for generations then unborn, 
any more than as the Good Physician He left a panacea 
for the physical ills to which man is heir. But, in the 
second place, He sought none the less to lead men through 
and beyond personal trust in Himself to intellectual 
acquiescence in His claims. In His memorable word to 
Thomas, in whom after open allusions to His own death 
and resurrection before those events occurred, the Lord 
must have recognized the slowness of heart that He had 
chidden more than once, we have no beatitude on mere 
credulity, but a declaration of the fact that believing is 
not seeing, and a commendation of reasonable faith based 
on evidence such as may fall short of compulsion. When- 
ever He was confronted with questioning or fearful hesi- 
tation, with weak faith, with doubt superimposed on 
partial belief (as in the case of the prayer, “Help thou my 
unbelief’), Jesus was merciful and, if we may so say, 
respectful. It was not those who were naturally per- 
plexed by the figurativeness of His mode of speech, but 
only such as evinced a foregone determination not to 
accept evidence pointing to a conclusion of a kind that 
they could not but dislike, that He denounced for guilty 
unbelief. He Himself sometimes probed and even dis- 
tressed men’s faith before He helped them more whole- 
heartedly to believe. He is reported to have foretold the 
coming of events which should appear to give the lie to 
His own asserted claims, so as to try the intellectual al- 
legiance even of the elect. And yet nothing was de- 
manded by our Lord more unconditionally, nothing was 
represented as more essential to the relation with God 
in which He would have all men place themselves, than 
faith in Himself. The unbelief of the evil heart was self- 
condemnation; belief in the Son of Man should inherit 
eternal life. 
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Our Lord thus recognized, as does the heart of everyone 
who has experienced the blessedness of faith in Him, the 
place of that faith in the Christian’s personal life. He 
would have it be all that the most devoted of His servants 
have found it to be, and nothing less. But He offers no 
encouragement to the hope or assumption that this citadel 
of the distinctively Christian type of religious experience 
will be supernaturally immune from the danger either of 
treachery from within or of assault from without. Faith, 
with Him, did not mean sensory experience, nor a con- 
clusion forced once and for all upon a changeless mind by 
compelling evidence. As morality implies the possibility 
of sinning, so faith implies the possibility of lapse to 
unbelief; faith contains an element of venture and, how- 
ever intense its subjective certitude, an element of 
objective uncertainty. Faith must strain to what lies 
beyond knowledge, though it must always stand firmly 
on knowledge of some sort, in order to outreach it. Faith, 
Christ would have us learn, must face facts and move- 
ments in the course of human history which necessarily 
constitute a very real trial, and therefore cause reasonable 
perplexity, even to those who would most keenly realize 
that they had lost their light of life were the foundations 
of their religious conviction to be weakened or re- 
moved. 

So much seems to be distinctly implied in our Lord’s 
words and actions, and in His attitude toward the various 
types and stages of suspense and doubt, belief and un- 
belief, which He encountered during His earthly ministry. 
And it is in keeping with these implications that S. John 
emphasizes the element of personal conviction or sub- 
jective certitude that pertains to faith, as against the 
exclusive claims of a knowledge that would despise it; 
that S. James should distinguish sharply between faith 
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and mere intellectual acquiescence; that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews should exhort Christians to the duty of 
persistence, through disappointments and tribulations, in 
the great venture of faith which apprehends things hoped 
for but not seen; that S. Peter should recognize the reality 
of the trial to which his readers’ faith, for all its precious- 
ness, must needs be subjected; that S. Paul should teach 
that even after the revelation of God in Christ we can 
here see but in a mirror, darkly. 

To comprehend all that the New Testament this 
teaches concerning the nature of a Christian’s faith, should 
help us to be frank in recognizing, without need of shame, 
that belief in what we hold most dear must, at least in 
the case of many of us, be kept, as well as earned, “with 
the sweat of the brow.” Perhaps beliefs that are worth 
calling beliefs can, as Dr. Hort said, only be so purchased. 
To test us, the proofs of faith will shift; faith’s foothold 
must from time to time be changed. Since it is grounded 
on knowledge such as we seem to have while we only 
know in part, it must abide, till such knowledge has 
vanished away, hand in hand with hope and love. 

Returning now to the question of theodicy, why does 
God suffer the trial of our faith? we have found so far 
that we can replace it by the equivalent question, Why 
does He only allow us to apprehend Him by belief, and 
not by objectively sure and certain knowledge? For we 
have seen that faith which cannot be tried, cannot be 
faith. From the standpoint of Christianity, whose in- 
terest centres in the practical relation between God and 
man, it is natural to seek to solve the special problem 
that is now before us in the light of the revealed purpose 
of the Father—the training and developing of finite 
personalities in knowledge of, service to, and co-operation 
with, Himself. From the particular standpoint of Chris- 
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tianity, it will be a sufficient solution to say that, if our 
wills be ours to make them His, while we are making our 
characters in truth our own, God must not be too certainly 
known or too nearly present to us. Otherwise excess of 
motive would practically over-ride our freedom. The 
formation, as contrasted with the fruition, of character, 
requires an invisible rather than a visible or demonstrably 
knowable God, a divine co-operation rather than divine 
coercion, a partial revelation rather than a beatific vision, 
possibility of failure rather than security of essentially 
non-moral success. This, in one aspect or another, was a 
favourite theme with Browning: e.g., 


“So duly, daily, needs provision be 

For keeping the soul’s prowess possible, 

Building new barriers as the old decay, 

Saving us from evasion of life’s proof, 

Putting the question ever, ‘Does God love, 

And will ye hold that truth against the world ?’” 


In other words, the confinement of theological cognition 
to the form of faith, the consequent trial and burden of the 
possibility of not unreasonable doubt, the duty of each 
successive generation to find afresh its own grounds and 
proofs, its own interpretations and readjustments, and of 
the individual to wrestle his way—it may be, more than 
once—to reasonable conviction and to faith in harmony 
with knowledge: these things would appear to be part of 
the deliberate dispositions of God. But they are not 
merely conditions to which, as a matter of fact we must 
submit and in which we must work; they are conditions 
without which religious life for finite and developing 
souls, speaking generally, were an impossibility. We can 
not only say, from the particular standpoint of Christian 
revelation, that were the gift of truth 
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: : ; 
‘Once grasped, were this our soul’s gain safe, and sure 
To prosper as the body’s gain is wont,— 
Why, man’s probation would conclude . . .” 


but from the more general point of view of philosophical 
theism, at which the idea of probation gives place to the 
broader conception of acquirement and development of 
moral and religious status, we can affirm that the con- 
dition of temptability which necessarily attaches to faith, 
is but one aspect of that freedom—in the broadest sense 
of the term—without which no moral and religious life, 
no communion between God and finite, developing man, 
no “‘God’s world,” is logically possible. But thus to 
merge probation in a wider (theistic) category is not 
to destroy its validity within the more restricted sphere 
of Christian revelation. From the Christian’s point of 
view, which not all theists hold, life here 7s probation, and 
can be little else. And probation without trial of faith, 
if my argument be sound, is impossible. For this reason, 
we may then say, the revelation of God in Christ, directly 
and immediately granted to a bygone generation of men, 
has left some things obscure, and the retainment of other 
things—by this or that individual—precarious. But it is 
afact of some significance that apart from the Fatherhood 
of God, which Christianity rather emphasized than 
brought to light, the one fundamental issue which the life 
and ministry of Christ have made certain for those who 
admit His claims, is the immortality of the human soul, 
the resurrection to a future life. This sure and certain 
hope 7s needed here by man, intellectually and religiously, 
during his state of growth and trial; whereas other matters 
can wait until knowledge that is in part shall be done 
away. Here we have the needed pledge that God will 
fulfil in a life to come all noble aspiration, all baffled 
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search; that He will meet all honest doubt, all guiltlessly 
ship-wrecked faith. Meanwhile we can but work and 
seek, often in the shadow, seldom in more than half 
light, and perhaps never wholly satisfied. 


“Be it so! 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 


The sting of the difficulty for faith, that faith itself is 
dangerously liable to trial, is removed by the power to 
believe that our present life is not all. It is when we 
faithlessly treat it and feel towards it as if it were, in 
spite of our professed belief to the contrary, that we are 
liable to be depressed by the dependence of the accom- 
plishment of our life’s task upon the security of our re- 
ligious faith. We are apt to forget to take account of 
our belief that our life here, though ours but once alone 
to make the most of for God, is but a fragment of the life 
to which we are heirs. But when this belief is taken into 
account, the momentousness of failure here to achieve our 
life purpose, however absolutely great, becomes relatively 
insignificant. There is such a thing as success in failure. 
For it is what we strive for rather than what we actually 
attain, what we would be rather than what we actually 
become, the honesty of the use of our “‘talent”’ rather than 
the yield which we extract from it, and perhaps the desire 
to retain a belief rather than the actual retention thereof, 
by which God will measure our character and our faith. 
It is possible to attach, in one sense, too great an im- 
portance to the actual fillmg, as a finished product, of 
this life; or to the particular state in which we find our- 
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selves, and the particular contents of our faith, at the 
hour of death. Man has forever, and in the Father’s 
house are many mansions. Growth towards perfection, 
whether of character, service, or faith, rather than at- 
tained perfectness, is the law of our being, and is God’s 
purpose for our present life. Bereavement of faith, 
therefore, like bereavement of friends, is not necessarily 
an endless separation; it may possibly be only a phase, 
a receding wave of a continuously incoming tide, a stage 
in a process which knows vicissitudes. Belief may, 
in all honesty and sincerity, be actually inhibited by 
knowledge in part, or by what is mistaken for knowledge, 
it can perhaps suffer temporary eclipse without other 
consequences than those of the pain which accompanies 
loss of anything prized. 

Thus is the problem of the precariousness and tempt- 
ability of personal faith but a part of the more general 
problem of pain and evil; and thus does it find solution 
in terms of the same kind of theodicy which I have ad- 
vocated in connexion with the wider issue. I remarked, 
when dealing with the more general difficulty, that the 
belief in a future life, so essential to a satisfying theism, 
needs to be taken into the reckoning if we would satis- 
factorily vindicate the goodness of God; in the case of the 
narrower problem with which the present article is con- 
cerned, resort to that belief is even more imperatively 
necessary. The belief, indeed, now becomes the light of 
all our seeing. It remains none the less a trial to faith 
that faith should be tried, just as evil is none the less 
evil for that it is necessary or that it shall be done away; 
but once it be realized that our tacit assumption that this 
life is all-important is a forbidden or precluded assump- 
tion, we need no longer to be puzzled by the self-obtruding 
question, why, if faith be so vitally important for the 
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conduct of life, God did not impart His revelation of 
Himself with overwhelming clearness and coerciveness, 
so as to remove all possibility of doubt and danger, to 
set at rest all possible misgivings? In this life it is perhaps 
our seeking rather than our finding that is God’s purpose 
for us: intercourse, dialogue, question and counterquestion, 
rather than full knowledge already apprehended; growth 
by effort rather than static perfection; in a word, love 
rather than knowledge. On the one hand, the risks at- 
tending faith which falls short of infallible knowledge are, 
as has been hinted, not necessarily fatal for men of good 
will; on the other hand, they are conditions sine qua non, 
the status of humanity being what as yet it is. 
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James DeKoven and the 
Unity Movement 


By Francis J. Hatr, D.D., 


Professor in the General Theological Seminary, New York. 


“Why may not this Church of ours give peace to the 
divided branches of Christ’s Church?” I am quoting 
from the language used in 1871 by Dr. James DeKoven, 
when pleading before the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church for the freedom of sacerdotal church- 
men to express their worship in symbolic ceremony. The 
question before the Convention, he had just said, “‘is not 
a question of Ritualism or anti-Ritualism, but . . . of 
the grand forward march and movement of the Church 
of God.” 

To Dr. DeKoven more than to any other human agent 
is due the fact that what has been called the “‘catholic” 
movement in the American Episcopal Church—a move- 
ment for greater emphasis upon priesthood and related 
principles—has triumphed over fierce opposition, has 
permeated and to a degree transformed this Church, and 
is now gradually losing its “movement” aspect in what 
appear to be abiding results and static conditions. Since 
Dr. DeKoven’s day a “liberal” movement has appeared, 
and its publicity methods have led the world at large to 
think that it is the dominating factor in this Church. 
But the devotional life and non-vocal thought of Epis- 
copalians in general are effectively conservative, as against 
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every attempt to modify the Church’s stewardship of 
traditional doctrine of the ministry and of the sacraments. 

This conservatism has determinative effect upon the 
official method of the Episcopal Church in promoting 
unity, and the results are in certain particulars both 
disappointing and baffling to Protestant workers for 
unity. These workers find it hard to reconcile really 
sincere devotion to the cause of unity with the rigid 
opposition offered by many Episcopalians to each and 
every determinate “step towards unity’ which they 
suggest. I am writing in the hope of throwing some light 
on this problem, and I think that a preliminary survey 
of Dr. DeKoven’s life-work and principles will be helpful 
for my purpose. 


I 


James DeKoven was born in Middletown, Connecticut, 
September 19, 1831, of fine ancestry, and inherited natural 
gifts of the highest order. He received excellent educa- 
tional advantages, graduating from Columbia College in 
1851, and from the General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, in 1854. Soon after his ordination to the diac- 
onate in Connecticut, he moved to Wisconsin, becoming 
a tutor in Nashotah Theological Seminary, and being 
priested by Bishop Kemper in 1855. After several years 
of work in Nashotah and in St. John’s School for boys, 
located near-by at Delafield, he became Warden of 
Racine College, a position which he retained until his 
death, March 19, 1879. 

Although only twenty-eight when he came to Racine 
he quickly came to be recognized as a prince among edu- 
cators, as one of the two greatest pulpit orators in the 
American Church, sharing this fame with Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, as the foremost theologian in this Church, and 
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as a maintainer of sacerdotal principles. He was also 
supposed to be very “ritualistic.”” He did indeed defend 
the right to use the traditional ceremonial of the Catholic 
Church; but the “use” to which he adhered in Racine 
College Chapel was not as elaborate as was then employed 
in Trinity Church, New York, and would today be re- 
garded as decidedly mild. 

I was under him in the grammar school and college for 
four years, his death occurring in my freshman year. He 
was a most loving father to us all, without betraying the 
slightest weakness as a disciplinarian. The stories which 
he told to the grammar school boys on Sunday nights, 
while not calculated to produce a “best seller” in print, 
were full of charm never to be forgotten, as glorified by 
his dramatic telling and personal humour and magnetism. 
He was blessed with a keen sense of humour, and his 
handling of bright mischief-makers was inimitable and 
effective. I will give an illustration. A dozen sopho- 
mores celebrated Halloween by robbing the Doctor’s 
private garden of some melons, which they consumed 
hilariously in the room of a freshman who happened to be 
absent, leaving the rinds scattered about for his cleaning 
up. The next morning the Doctor asked the college 
students to remain after Chapel service, and said, “Last 
night some students invaded my private garden and 
abstracted a goodly portion of my melons. My gardener 
has given me the names of six of the students, and unless 
they come to apologize before noon I shall take proper 
measures, for I set a high value on my melons.” The 
students involved got together and grappled with the 
problem as to which were the “‘six.”’ They decided that 
this problem was insoluble, and that all had better go to 
the Doctor in a body. The Doctor met them with 
gracious complacency, and after granting them his for- 
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giveness said with a twinkle in his eye, “But I only had 
six names. It was good of the rest of you to come.” 

Many of the boys made confession regularly to him, 
and his counsel was always discerning and helpful. He 
did not, however, use his priestly position to take ad- 
vantage of the boys in their disciplinary relations to him. 
Far from it. Nor did he inveigle the boys into the prac- 
tice of confession against their parents’ wishes. Their 
coming was the spontaneous result of his paternal sym- 
pathy. Moreover, he took pains to stipulate parental 
approval. When I first went to him for confession he 
asked me at the outset, “Have you been to confession 
before this, and do your parents approve?” I was able 
to say “Yes” to both questions. No outsider can fully 
realize how unique and manly was his treatment of us— 
evoking rather than weakening our personal integrity 
and sense of responsibility for individual exercise of 
conscience. 

The college had no material endowments, and after 
his death, except for a brief revival of prosperity under 
another great educator, the late Bishop Harry Robinson, 
it lost ground, and closed its doors last June. What a 
crying shame it is that wealthy churchmen do not come 
to the rescue, and sufficiently endow this noble foundation 
as a permanent memorial to Dr. DeKoven! 


II 


I have said that Dr. DeKoven believed in and defended 
the revival of dignified and symbolical ceremonial, and 
on this subject bitter controversies were engaged in 
during the sixties and seventies of the nineteenth century. 
The “Titualists,” as they were loosely called, wished to 
beautify the Church’s services and, in particular, to enlist 
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external symbolism in a more significant and edifying 
performance of the Church’s appointed eucharistic wor- 
ship. The catholic ceremonies which they revived were 
described by their opponents as “novelties which disturb 
our peace’; and were declared to be unlawful, dis- 
tinctively Romish, symbolical of false doctrine and 
idolatrous. The “ritualists” repudiated the charges thus 
made, and in the end were successful in defending them- 
selves and in enriching in varying degrees the externals 
of worship throughout the Church. 

The “low” churchmen rightly saw that the revived 
eucharistic ceremonial symbolized the real presence of 
our Lord’s Body and Blood in the Blessed Sacrament; 
but in spite of every explanation to the contrary, they 
mistakenly identified the doctrine of real presence with 
that of transubstantiation. At the same time they 
viewed with abhorrence and alarm the revival of the prac- 
tice of auricular confession, and repudiated the priestly 
power of absolution maintained by the “‘ritualists.”’ 

Unsuccessful efforts were made to legislate against 
*“‘ritualism”’ in the General Conventions of 1868 and 1871, 
and Dr. DeKoven was more largely instrumental in 
defeating these efforts than any other single deputy. 
His speeches, especially one in 1871, were marvellously 
eloquent, and he became the storm centre, and was 
regarded on the one hand as the chief leader of the 
catholic revival and on the other hand as a dangerous 
promoter of lawlessness and superstition. The amenities 
of gentlemanly intercourse were forgotten and he under- 
went much abuse and misrepresentation. 

In 1873 the diocese of Massachusetts came within a 
few votes of electing him to be its bishop. In February, 
1874, after a shameful riot of controversy both within 
and without, the clergy of the diocese of Wisconsin 
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elected him, but the laity refused to concur. The elec- 
tion was postponed until June. Dr. DeKoven then with- 
drew his name and a compromise candidate, Dr. Welles, 
was elected. The new bishop showed himself to be in 
the fullest accord with Dr. DeKoven’s principles. 

These demonstrations of Dr. DeKoven’s influence, 
coupled with the ‘Reformed Episcopal’? schism—pro- 
moted in 1873-1874 by Bishop Cummins of Kentucky 
and Dr. Cheney of Chicago, because of the sacerdotal 
teaching which they discerned in the Prayer Book— 
induced positive panic in many quarters; and, in spite 
of Dr. DeKoven’s pleas, the General Convention of 1874 
passed a canon forbidding (a) elevation of the eucharistic 
elements for adoration; (b) any act of adoration of or 
toward the elements; (c) all other like acts not authorized 
by the rubrics. As this was Prayer Book legislation, 
which requires the action of two successive General Con- 
ventions, it was unconstitutional. But the canon was 
never made use of, being a dead letter from the start; and 
at the next general revision of the canons it was quietly 
left out. Its terms were misleading, for no one adored 
the eucharistic elements. Rather they adored Christ 
Himself, believed to be present in the sacrament. 

The struggle was not over, however. The same Con- 
vention in its Lower House refused to confirm the election 
of Dr. George F. Seymour to be bishop of Illinois on the 
ground of his advanced churchmanship, the discussions, 
which were bitterly personal, taking place behind closed 
doors. The diocese of Illinois replied to this action by 
electing Dr. DeKoven in February, 1875, and his election 
was vetoed by a majority of the diocesan Standing Com- 
mittees. Dr. DeKoven, following the previous example 
of Dr. Seymour, withdrew his name in a noble letter, and 
in September the diocese elected Dr. William E. McLaren, 
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who was duly confirmed and consecrated in December, 
1875. Like Bishop Welles, Bishop McLaren proved 
himself to be in theological accord with Dr. DeKoven; 
and, to use his own language uttered in my hearing, one 
of his first acts after coming to his new field was “to 
make a pilgrimage to Racine” and consult with Dr. De- 
Koven, whose calm dignity under misrepresentation and 
slander now began to have effect. 

The panic rapidly died out, and shame began to be 
felt for what had been said and done. When Illinois 
was divided into three dioceses, that of Springfield 
elected Dr. Seymour again and his election was con- 
firmed. He was consecrated in June, 1878. No doubt 
the Church would have confirmed the election of Dr. 
DeKoven himself if it had been repeated, as it probably 
would have been had he been willing; but he never was 
guilty of challenging conflict unnecessarily. Only when 
he deemed vital principles to be at stake did he fight. 
Even when defending himself against malicious personal 
attack, his defense was theological, and free from un- 
dignified personalities. 

During the few remaining years of his life he was 
honoured with an affectionate reverence very rarely ex- 
hibited towards living men. He received repeated calls 
to important parishes in the East, but declined them all 
—partly through attachment to his “boys” at Racine, 
but also because he was conscious of the approaching 
end of his labours. His nervous system was indeed worn 
out. Having a very affectionate disposition, the repeated 
attacks from those whom he had regarded as friends broke 
his strength beyond recovery. 

An accidental fall on the ice broke one of his legs; and 
after six weeks of confinement the end came suddenly. 
He died March 19, 1879. I have attended many great 
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funerals, but none to be compared with his in the demon- 
strations of overwhelming sorrow and weeping which 
came from those who flocked from all parts of the country 
to escort his body to the grave. And that grave, just 
outside the Chapel window under which his stall was 
situated, has been reverently honoured ever since to a 
degree rarely equalled in the Anglican Communion. 

The personal persecution which he underwent no doubt 
intensified the sympathies of those who rightly under- 
stood him; and his valiant leadership in the “‘catholic 
movement”? won for him many friends and followers. 
But the honour in which his memory has been held is not 
thus fully explained. His personal attainments and 
qualities were very unusual indeed. He was learned | 
without being bookish, a facile scholar and fully abreast 
of the thought of his day. He was intensely loyal to 
the Anglican Communion, but able fully to appreciate 
everything true and earnest in Christendom at large, 
both Catholic and Protestant. He was a finished 
gentleman, and his manners were a constant cause of 
admiring wonder. He was a splendid educator, and got 
hold of the hearts as well as the heads of his “boys’’ with 
a success not often seen anywhere. His humour was 
delightful, and always refined. His oratory drew throngs 
wherever he went. The dignity of his bearing was 
notable, but his humility was unmistakable. He was 
not personally ambitious, although he could not be hid. 
And all these characteristics were unified and transfigured 
by royal-hearted love, self-disciplined devotion—he spent 
hours daily upon his knees—and conspicuous personal 
sanctity. I am not writing a hagiology. He had im- 
perfections, visible ones too, which I do not care to par- 
ticularize. But his character combined the noblest 
natural, acquired and heavenly gifts to a very unusual 
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degree indeed. If this Church ever canonizes its own 
saints, it will surely canonize James DeKoven. 

I shall not try to add force to my description of Dr. 
DeKoven’s personal gifts by contrasting with it the 
rancour displayed by many of his opponents. Not so 
would that saintly man wish to be defended; nor would it 
be really just to those who opposed him. Those of us 
who remember the conflict know that they were driven 
by genuine panic. They honestly believed his principles 
_to be disloyal, disingenuous and exceedingly dangerous. 
Many of them, contrary to their own impression, were in 
substantial doctrinal agreement with him, although 
unaccustomed to his bold terminology, and badly fright- 
ened by mistaken information concerning his practices. 
Men who labour under panic are often driven to actions 
of which they are ashamed when the panic ceases and 
sober reflection resumes its sway. It was so in this 
case; and therefore I have refrained from naming any of 
his opponents. Some of them openly repented of their 
course. 


Ill 


Dr. DeKoven stood for three things in the conflicts 
above described: (a) the right, under suitable local con- 
ditions, to beautify without altering the Church’s public 
ritual with symbolical ornaments and ceremonies; (b) 
belief in a real and objective although spiritual presence 
of our Lord’s Body and Blood in, with and under the 
consecrated eucharistic elements—a presence justifying 
adoration of Christ as thus present; (c) the power of the 
Church’s priests to forgive sins in Christ’s name, and the 
right and privilege of churchmen voluntarily to practise 
auricular confession in order to obtain priestly absolution. 
He did not approve of lawlessness in ceremonial; he re- 
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jected the doctrine of transubstantiation; and he denied 
that forgiveness could not be obtained outside of auricular 
confession, rejecting in toto the rule of compulsory con- 
fession. It can be seen that his position was what is 
called sacerdotalist. To him the priesthood was vital 
to the Christian system, and represented a stewardship 
received from Christ which is not to be compromised or 
obscured by any unity scheme whatever. And yet no 
interest sat more closely to his heart than that of unity, 
in particular reunion between episcopal and non-episcopal 
communions. Can these two attitudes be reconciled? 
We shall see. 

The period of panic in which Dr. DeKoven was made 
scape-goat was succeeded by what has been called “‘the 
era of good feeling,’ due to revulsion from controversy 
and its hateful demonstrations. “Live and let live” 
became the watchword, and the catholic movement in a 
majority of dioceses was permitted to propagate its prin- 
ciples and practices without serious hindrance. Its 
success was rapid. What had been regarded as “‘ritualis- 
tic’? soon became common and ceased to be called so, 
this description being usually reserved for more elaborate 
ceremonial—much more elaborate than Dr. DeKoven 
had dreamed of promoting. His theological principles 
also came to be recognized widely as tenable in the 
Church, and by a considerable section of churchmen as 
in accord with the teaching, partly expressed and partly 
implied, of the Book of Common Prayer. It was felt that 
those who organized the Reformed Episcopal schism 
were right in discerning sacerdotalism—the catholic 
doctrine of priesthood—in that book. 

Various alleged evidences of such teaching were pointed 
out and with persuasive effect: for example, (a) that in 
the Preface of the Ordinal the purpose of retaining the 
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traditional ministry of bishops, priests and deacons is 
declared, and in the eucharistic collect employed in the 
Ordering of Priests, it is clearly implied that priesthood 
is one of “divers Orders of Ministers in the Church” 
which God has appointed by His Holy Spirit; (b) that 
the title “priest” (etymologically an abbreviation of 
“presbyter,” but rejected by Protestants in the sixteenth 
century as the accepted English equivalent of sacerdos) 
was and has been since retained as the distinctive title 
of our second Order; (c) that whereas non-sacerdotal 
functions and forms prescribed in the Prayer Book 
are usually directed to be said or done by the “‘ Minister,” 
the functions which are traditionally regarded as sacerdo- 
tal, such as celebrating the Holy Eucharist and _ pro- 
nouncing absolution, are directed to be performed by 
the “Priest”; (d) that in the Office of Institution of 
Ministers into Parishes or Churches the Bishop declares 
the instituted “‘Presbyter” to be “possessed of full power 
to perform every Act of sacerdotal Function among 
the people” of the parish; (e) that, in particular, the 
eucharistic liturgy conforms in outline to catholic pre- 
cedents and is characterized by the terminology of sacri- 
fice offered to God; also designating the consecrated 
elements when administered as “The Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” and ‘“‘The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ”’; 
and (f) that the form of Ordering of Priests contains the 
specific commission, ““ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained.” 

These and other Prayer Book data, convinced sacerdo- 
talist churchmen, whether rightly or wrongly, that they 
were recovering neglected aspects of the Episcopal 
Church’s official position, rather than introducing, as 
their opponents contended, teachings which had been 
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officially repudiated since the reformation. They ac- 
knowledged that some of the leading Anglican reformers 
sought to banish sacerdotal teaching from the Prayer 
Book. But they believed that the Holy Spirit had 
limited their success to the elimination of certain offen- 
sive but superficial accidents of mediaeval origin. They 
did not reject the appeal to the reformation, but inter- 
preted it as an appeal to the fundamental principle by 
which the reformers professed to be guided—of reversion 
to ecclesiastical antiquity and of elimination of corrupt 
accretions. The personal views of the reformers in apply- ° 
ing this principle they regarded as having authority only 
so far as successfully registered in the official working 
system and teaching of the Book of Common Prayer, 
considered in se and as we now have it. 

The movement to which Dr. DeKoven’s teaching and 
saintly influence ministered has greatly changed the 
situation in the Episcopal Church. As a movement it 
is less in evidence than twenty years ago, but two con- 
siderations explain this. In the first place, the bitter- 
ness of opposition having been much reduced, its advance 
has been more quiet, resembling the process of leavening 
rather than of controversial propaganda. In the second 
place, the movement really has slowed down because of 
its success. In many sections of the Church movement 
has become result—more or less complete acceptance of 
sacerdotal teaching and practice. I do not mean that a 
thoroughgoing sacerdotal terminology has become gener- 
ally acceptable. I mean that the fundamental principles 
contended for by those who use such terminology are 
widely accepted, in very many instances by churchmen 
who would be called ‘‘moderate” and who still re- 
gard the tendencies of professed sacerdotalists with 
suspicion. 
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I am not calling attention to these conditions for con- 
troversial purposes. I am seeking to give what I believe 
to be the true explanation of the fact that every attempt 
to legislate for unity on lines that are thought to blur 
the distinction between the Church’s priesthood and non- 
priestly ministries, and to involve their mutual co- 
operation in specifically ministerial functions, is met by 
somewhat widespread anxiety and opposition. In brief, 
a very considerable section of Episcopal Churchmen, in 
spite of mutual variations in their interpretation of 
priesthood, are at one in this, that they will rally instinct- 
ively to the defense of the priestly Order whenever they 
think or fear that its characteristic form and functions 
are endangered. 

I cannot recall the precise terms employed, but several 
years ago Bishop Gore said in substance that, if non- 
episcopal ministers were ever allowed by national eccle- 
siastical authority to celebrate the Church’s Eucharist 
without being duly ordained beforehand to the priest- 
hood, the Church of England would be split in twain. 
Whether I quote correctly or not, I am sure that such 
language would be true as applied to the situation in the 
American Episcopal Church. The strength of the con- 
servative element in this Church is apt to be seriously 
under-estimated. It is not given to much public expres- 
sion, especially of the kind that furnishes newspaper 
reporters with material; and the mistaken inference is 
apt to be made that because “‘advanced”’ churchmen are 
most prompt and aggressive in rallying to defense of the 
priesthood, they alone feel vitally concerned in its 
defense. 
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IV 


At the beginning of this article I quoted a few words 
from a speech by Dr. DeKoven in the General Convention, 
in which he expressed his desire for visible unity and his 
belief that this Church has an important part to play in 
its restoration. His preoccupation in theological defense 
prevented him from discussing the subject at large, but 
I know from direct intercourse with him that his heart 
longed for the organic reunion of Christendom, both 
Catholic and Protestant. This longing has been fully 
shared in by subsequent defenders of his sacerdotal 
principles, not less so because they have been determined 
under all circumstances to be uncompromisingly faithful 
to these principles. The fact is that they regard their 
maintenance and propagation as a vital part of what can 
be done for unity. 

Protestants naturally refuse to admit that the interests 
of Christian unity depend upon a general recovery of 
belief in the catholic doctrine of priesthood, for they 
regard the maintenance of this doctrine as the chief 
barrier to unity. Accordingly they find it difficult to 
perceive the sincerity of professions of desire for unity 
between episcopal and non-episcopal Christians when 
they come from sacerdotalists. “‘What do you mean by 
your pleas for unity,” they say in substance, ‘‘when 
you meet every plan of action which we offer for the 
promotion of such unity with a sheer non possumus?”’ 
The question is an honest one, and failure to answer it 
in frank and sympathetic terms is in my judgment inde- 
fensible. Yet it is obvious that under present conditions 
a sincere answer cannot be palatable to anti-sacerdo- 
talists; and this explains, I think, why the task of giving 
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it is usually either evaded or inadequately undertaken. 
Protestants are thereby confirmed in their impression 
that sacerdotal Episcopalians mean by a restoration of 
unity with Protestants simply the conversion of individual 
Protestants to the Episcopal Church. In brief, sacerdo- 
talists are thought to be proselytizers merely, whose 
participation in unity movements constitutes a method 
of seeking potential converts. 

I do not deny the plausibility of this inference, and I 
do not blame Protestants for making it. Furthermore, 
I freely grant that a sacerdotal churchman would be 
untrue to his principles, if under proper circumstances 
he did not try to convince Protestant individuals of their 
truth. Yet the inference is mistaken. Sacerdotal 
churchmen as a rule do not believe in proselytizing 
methods properly so called. They do not hunt up 
Protestant subjects for conversion; but are content with 
persuasive defense under attack and with efforts to meet 
voluntary enquirers half-way. I am convinced that this 
is the case, although I do not deny that the proselytizer, 
when hunted for, can be found, in sacerdotal as in all 
other considerable groups of Christians. 

Let us return to the question, On what lines can 
believers in priesthood consistently promote the move- 
ment for unity between episcopal and non-episcopal 
Churches? The answer of such believers will usually be, 
that mutually educative and non-combative friendly 
conference is at present, and for some time to come will be, 
the only formal method that can be pursued without 
stultification of conscience on one side or the other. 
Organic unity between two communions means, among 
other things, a certain fusion of ministries. And from 
the sacerdotal standpoint no such fusion is possible 
between episcopal and non-episcopal ministries, unless 
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either the non-episcopalians abandon their rejection of 
the catholic doctrine of priesthood or the believers in 
that doctrine allow it to be disregarded. Such believers 
cannot do this without stultifying their conviction that 
ministerial priesthood is part of the permanent steward- 
ship committed by Christ to His Church. And it is a | 
question of maintaining not only the priestly Order, but 
also the characteristic functions of priesthood. 

Unless I have greatly misunderstood the situation, 
the question of priesthood is of central importance in 
reckoning with the problem of reunion between episcopal 
and non-episcopal Churches. Protestants will naturally 
infer from such a conclusion that the doctrine of priest- 
hood is the chief obstacle to such reunion. But it is surely 
natural that the sacerdotalist should look through the 
other end of the glass and say that the abandonment by 
Protestants of the priesthood, and their repudiation of 
its claims, is the real obstacle. I have no intention of 
marshalling arguments for either inference. The point 
I am making is that, until the question of priesthood is 
adjusted to the satisfaction of consciences on both sides, 
formal steps towards reunion are likely to be productive 
of alarm on the one side and disillusionment on the other 
side, rather than of abiding unity. 

The method of pure conference, dissociated from any 
immediate schemes of unity, is free from these difficulties. 
It means postponement of unifying legislation as futile 
until a deeper unity of mind can be developed. It does 
not mean that conference is a sort of magic that is certain 
to bring about the degree of agreement that is needed. 
No method can avail without charity and self-effacing 
effort on all sides to make the most of it. The palmary 
human argument for the conference method is that it is 
mutually educational; and serious co-operative study 
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is the most powerful method known for producing a 
mental consensus. Behind it all is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, softening prejudices, eliminating human accretions, 
and bringing men to be of one mind by guiding them into 
the truth. Truth alone can free us from our onesided- 
nesses; and no abiding unity can be had which is not 
based upon truth and which is not calculated to cherish 
it and apply it to Christian life. 

Four centuries of hardening tradition on each side have 
built up two rival languages, the terms of each being to 
a degree unintelligible to the other. Catholics and 
Protestants accuse each other of ideas which they do not 
hold. Thus the maintenance on one side of ministerial 
priesthood and on the other side of a common priesthood 
of Christians are thought to be mutually incompatible. 
That a real divergence exists can hardly be doubted, 
but the phrases, ministerial and common priesthood, are 
not mutually incompatible as a sacerdotal believer uses 
them; for it is belief in the common priesthood that 
partly explains his belief in the differentiation of priest- 
hood—all have not the same office therein—which is 
called ministerial, representative and official. 

Again, priesthood was undoubtedly secularized and 
corrupted in the Middle Ages, and in its corruption it 
did come between the soul and God. Protestants believe 
that such intervention is the necessary outcome of 
ministerial priesthood in se. On the other hand, Episco- 
palians who cherish such priesthood are wholly uncon- 
scious of having anyone come between their souls and God. 
They would resent such intervention. 

And there are other matters wherein we need mutual 
understanding, and this requires much mutual conference. 
So I return to the point. Sacerdotalists are perfectly 
sincere in their desire for reunion with non-episcopalians, 
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but they believe that mutual education must come first; 
and this is why they oppose all immediate schemes and 
“steps”? toward reunion, as calculated to delay rather 
than to promote the consummation for which they 


pray. 
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